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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


To THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Advise your Patients to use 


ERTELL’S LINIMENT, 


Which is prepared according to the FORMULA of a Physician in extensive 
practice, vho has employed it during the past 16 years with uniform suc- 
cess in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMODIC CROUP, WHOOPING 
COUGH, and all INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS OF THE CHEST, 


Sold by all Druggists at 25. Od. per bottle, or it will be sent post-free from the Manufacturers, 
ERTELL & CO., 51, Woodland Road, Glasgow, on receipt of 34 stamps. 
N.B.—This advertisement is registered. 


K [ AT | kK f C Absolutely the best remedy ever 
COUGHS, 
COUGH = sstumta, 
wee nat RONCHI, 
L 07 t N 6 : g SOLD EVERYWHERE. IN TINS, 1/14 EAGK 


BONUS YEAR, 1887. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,180,000, CLAIMS PAID £6,800,000. PROFITS DECLARED 
£3,400.000. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. LIBERAL CONDITIONS. LARGE BONUSES. IMM Ke 
DIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PAYABLE AT ANY AGE (OR 
PREVIOUS DEATH) ON FXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS, ; 

PROFITS.—The WHOLE are divided every five years amongst the Members, without any deduction 
for Dividends tu Shareholders, Surplus tive years, to 1882, £614,676. NEXT DIVISION, 1887, i= which 
all insuring previously will participate. 


b 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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OSLER'S CHINA s ~~~ 
~~~ BLASS SERVICES. 


LAMPS—NEWEST DESIGNS WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
CHANDELIERS FOR “GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


Grape Stands, Flower Stands, and Table Ornaments with Damascene and “Nacre de perle Decoration. 


OSLER'S SHOW ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


*31-PRIZE-MEDALS AWARDED TO THE-FIRM- 


Prepared bya | 
new and special 


scientific process 
securing extreme 


. PURE- _ Kv solubility. | 
& 5 Conte Soa Coe 


a FROM SIR.CHAS A.CAMERON.M.D0.P.R.S. Ireland. 
7-IT IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE , 
WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK 


, — FN SiS SAISON, MeN MMA Aan 


MAX GREGER'S 
“huncanta GAR LOW TT'Z, 


‘RI C H | N Pp H O S P H AT ES, ‘ The best natural restoratives, 


Are constantly prescribed by eminent Physicians. Hundreds if Testimonials prove that their daily use has in 
very many cases led to renewal of health and strength. 


PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


LONDON—2 OLD BOND ST., W. (two doors from Piccadilly) : 
WAX GREGER (Ltd.) \7 MINCING LANE, E.C. ; and 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK 
MANCHESTER—86a KING STREET. 
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CHIMNEY PIECES, Fe 
STOVES. TILE ._ <p 
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LOWS STANDARD NOVELS, 


In small post 8vo., uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where otherwise stated. 





By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORNA DOONE: 


A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 
Also an Edition charmingly Illustrated, 
21s., 31s. 6d., and 35s. 


Alice Lorraine, 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: A Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


The Trumpet-Major. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 

A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

The Return of the Native. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Daisies and Buttercups: A Novel of the 
Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
“ Rudder Grange.” 


The late Mrs. Null. 


By C. F. WOOLSON. 
Anne. 
Hast Angels. 
For the Major. 5s. 





By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH, 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Three Feathers. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Strange Voyage. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

The “Lady Mauda.” 

Little Loo: a Tale of South Sea. 
A Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 
By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
Some One Else. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 
John Jerome: His Thoughts and 
Ways. 5s. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left 
behind Them. 
By LEWIS WALLACE. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 


188, Freer Street, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHATKA AND 


NEW GUINEA. Witx Notices or Formosa anp Liv-Kiu AND Various ISLANDS OF THE MALAY 
ArcuiPeLaco. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With Maps and 1509 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selection from the CorrEs- 


PONDENCE OF THE LATE A. Haywarp, Q.C., 1834 TO 1884. With an Account or His Earty Lire. By 
Henry E. CARtiste. 2vols. Crown 8vvo. 245. 


THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


Notes oF A TRAVELLER IN MONTENEGRO, Bosnia, SeRvIA, BULGARIA, AND GREECE, with HisToRICcAL 
AND DRSCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF THE Prope. By Jamgs GrorGe CotTon MINncHIN. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. By the Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, 


late Minister of the United States to the Court of Persia. With 56 Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE BULGARIANS FOR NATIONAL 


INDEPENDENCE: A Micirary AnD Potiticat History oF THE WAR BETWEEN BULGARIA AND 
SgRVIA IN 1885, UNDER PRINCE ALEXANDER. Translated from the German of Major A. von Hunn. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO THE HAPPINESS OF 


LIFE. By T. Gambier Parry, M.A. 8vo. 145. 








ConreNTs: 
Purpose AND PRACTICE OF Fine ART. ArT AND ArTIsts oF Gtass PaInTING, ANCIENT 
Ministry oF Fingz ArT TO COMMON LIFE AND TO AND MEDIL€VAL. 
SrrriTuAL LIFE. ADpORNMENT OF SACRED BvuILDINGs. 
Mimistry or CoLour To SCULPTURE AND ARCHI- ArT IN ARCH AOLOGY. 
TECTURE. BuiLpers AND BUILDINGS OF THE CATHEDRAL A 
History oF Mosaic, ANCIENT AND CHRISTIAN. GLOUCESTER. 


THE CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practicat Notes on ADMINIS 


TRATIVE DirFicuLTigs. By Rosert Kerr, Author of ‘The English Gentleman’s House,’ &c. Crown 


8vo. gs. 
ConTENTS: 

CoNSULTATION AND EVIDENCE. SANITARY CASES. 
ARBITRATION CASES. LEASEHOLD QUESTIONS. 
QuesTION OF STRUCTURAL DAMAGE. QvuESTIONS OF VALUATION. 
EASEMENTS. : BuILpInG Questions. 
Ancient LiGuTs. Tue Burtpine Act. 
Questions oF SuPPORT. ARCHITECTS’ DispuTES AND ETIQUETTE. 4 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME RULE. By A. V. Dicey, 


M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College, Author of 
‘The Law of the Constitution,’ &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—Tue IrTatian Scuoots. Based 


on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally edited by the late SIR CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 
A New Edition, revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten, so as to incorporate the results of all 

= most recent Discoveries. By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
rown 8vo. 


ENGLAND’S CHRONICLE IN STONE: Derivep rrom Persona. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, ABBEYS, MONASTERIES, CASTLES, AND PALACES, MADE 
IN JOURNEYS THROUGH THE ImpgRIAL IsLAND. By James F. HuNNEWELL, With 60 IIlustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 245. 


THE WISDOM OF EDMUND BURKE: Being Selections from his 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS, CHIEFLY BEARING UPON Po.iTICAL QuesTions. By Epwarp ALLoway 
PankHursT. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 


THE EARLY MILITARY LIFE OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE 


T. NAPIER. Written sy Himsetr For His Cuitpren. Edited by his Son, General WiLLIA : 
Napier. A New and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. . uC. E. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecctestasticat, DECORATIVE, AND DoMESTIC ; 


ITS MAKERS AND Marks. By Witrrep J. Crives, M.A., F.S.A. Third and Revised Editi Wi 
104 Illustrations, and 2000 Facsimiles of Plate Marks. Medium 8vo. ats. ‘ — ww 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street." 
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CASSELL & COMPANY 





‘S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Life and Works of the Seventh Earl of 


Shaftesbury, K.G. ny enw: Hopper. With Three Portraits. ‘Thre 


Vols., demy 8vo., 1,560 pages, cloth, 36s. 


*It is impossible to rise from a study of the Earl’s life and character without a feeling of pride that hi 
end affections were all enlisted on the side and in the service of the peuple ; and te dandy ae. 
believe in the decadence of England so long as she continues to produce men of this noble and unselfish type’— 


Times. 


*Tue book is sure to be read with interest by all c'asses in thiscountry. Lord Shaftesbury’s diaries, wh 
freely entrusted to Mr. Hodder, are a mine of interest, and they have neon admirably ear a y he ay ae 





GIFT 
CHARACTER SKETCHES 


FROM THACKERAY. Six New and Original 
Drawings by Frevgrick BakNakD, reproduced in 
Photogravure, on India paper; size, 20 by 14% 
inches, price 21s. 


SHAKESPEAREAN SCENES 
AND CHARACTERS. By Austin BrereETON. 
With 30 Steel Plates and 10 Wood Engraving: after 
Drawings by Fraxx Dicxsre, A.R.A., FREDERICK 
Barnarp, and other Artists. Royal 4to, 21s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Yearly Vol. With 500 Choice Engravings. 16s. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Illustrated throughout. 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
MUSIC. By Emm*Navmann, and Translated by 
FrerpinaND Praxgcer. Edited by the Rev. Sir 
F. A. Gore Ovssiey, Bart. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
31s. 6d. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 
Popular Edition. Complete in Five Vols. Each 
containing 13 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original 
Draw‘ngs, and nearly 200 Original Illustrations. 
188. each. 

Vols. I and II., embracing the British Isles, may be 
had bound in One Vol., 31s. 6d. 
The 


THE ROYAL RIVER: 


Thames from Source to S-a. With Descriptive 
Text by Prof. Bonnry, F.R.S., &c., and a Series of 
Beautiful Evgravings from Original Designs by 
leading Artists. Royal 4to., cloth gilt, £2 2s. 


CANNIBALS AND CONVICTS. 


By Jcutram Tuomas (‘ Vagabond’). 10s. 6d. 


‘KIDNAPPED.’ By Roserr Louis 


StevENson. 16th Thousand. 5s. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By Rosert 
Louis Stevensox. New Editien, with 25 Lliustra- 
tions. 5s. 


THE PHANTOM CITY. By 


Witttam WestTa.t, Author of * Red Ryvington,’ 
&c. 2nd Edition. 5s. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By 


H. Rmwer Hacearp. 3ist Thousand. 5s. 





BOOKS. 


THE STORY of the HEAVENS. 
By Sir Ropert Stawett Bart, LL.D., F.RS, 
mower Astronomer of Ireland. With 16 
separate Plates, printed by Chromo-lithography, and 
= “a Engravings. Demy 8vo. 544 pages, cloth, 

8. 6d. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 
Complete in Four Vols., with 12 Exquisite Steel 
Plates and about 200 Original Wood Engravings in 
each. Royal 4to., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, £2 2s. each. 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. A 
Delineation by Pen and Pencil of all the Features 
of Interest in the Vominion of Canada, from its 
Discovery to the Present Day. With about 600 
Original I!lustrations. Complete in Two Vols. 
£3 38. each. 


FARRAR’S WORKS. 
LIFE OF CHRIST, THE. By 


the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Brsou Epitrron, complete in Five Vols., in box, 10s. 6d. 
the set; French morocco, 21s. 

Poputar EpitTiox, in One Vol. Extra crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; Persian 
morocco, gilt edges, lus. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

IttusrratTep Epition, with about 300 Original 
Illustrations, Coloured Map, and Steel Title, Extra 
crown 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco antique, 


42s. 
Lrsraky Epition (31st Edition), Two Vols., demy 
8vo., cloth, 248.; morocco, 428. 


EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, THE. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Lisraky Eprriox. 9tu Thousand. Two Vols. 243.; 
morveco, £2 2s. 
Porutar Epitiox. Complete in One Vol., cloth, 6¢.; 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; Pers!an morocco, 108. 6d. ; 
tree-calf, 15s. 


ST. PAUL, THE LIFE AND 

WORK OF. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

Liseaky kpirion. 19th Thousard. In Two Vols, 
cloth, 248.; morocco, 42s. . 

Iu.usrratED Epitioy, complete in One Vol., with 
about 300 Illustrations, 21s.; morocov, 428. 

PoruLar Epition, complete in One Vol., 8vo., cloth, 
6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 78. 6d.; Persian moreccy, 
10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 





Cassell & Company’s New Classified Catalogue, containing 
particulars of about 1,000 Volumes, arranged in order of price from 8d. to £25, 
will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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(Reduction from one of the Illustrations.) 


SCENES IN OUR OWN COUNTRY. 








Mr. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 





ON THE BOX SEAT 


FROM LONDON TO THE LAND’S END AND BACK. 


In Demy Svo., with Sixteen finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood by GEORGE PEARSON, 
from Designs by the Author. 16/-_ 





F - Not even Mr Hissey is more acceptable, genial c»mpanion as he is. His enterprise consisted in 


driving a two-horse ‘‘ shay” from London to the Land’ s End. That sort of thing has become to’erably frequent 
since Mr. Black wrote his ‘‘ Adventures of a Ph: 21eton,” and certainly such a bx 0k as “On the Box Seat” should 
set many people imitating :ts author's example. Mr. Hissey “‘goes in” more for description than for 
tersonal detail, and he has expressly arranged that the woodcuts shall illustrate little-known rather than much- 
known localities. His bouk is consequently as informing as it is interesting.’— 7he Globe. 





ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Drive Through England ; or, a Thousand Miles of Road 


Travel. In Demy 8vo., with Twenty Full-page Illustrations. 16/- 


An Old-Fashioned Journey, in England and Wales. 


In Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece. 14/- 





London: Richard Bentley and Son, Wew Burlington Street. 
{Publishers tx Ordinary to Wer (rjesty tye Qacen. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX, 


“Field” Office, 346, Strand, London, W.C. 











THIRD EDITION. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


FIGURE SKATING; 


BEING 


The Theory and Practice of the Art as Developed in England, 


WITH 


A GLANCE AT ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
By H. C. VANDERVELL anv T. MAXWELL WITHAM 


(MEMBERS OF THE LONDON SKATING CLUR). 





There are thousands of skaters who attain a small amount of skill in Figure Skating, and 
thete stop, because they neither know what to do or how to do it. A reference to this the 


acknowledged Text Book of Figure Skating will solve any difficulty that may have stopped 
progress for years. 





FourtTuH EDITION. Jn fost 8vo., limp cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


THE» ART OF SKATING; 


WITH 

ILLUSTRATIONS, DIAGRAMS, AND PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
~~ ACQUIREMENT OF THE MOST DIFFICULT AND GRACEFUL 
MOVEMENTS. 


By GEORGE ANDERSON (“Cyclos”), 


Vice-President of the Crystal Palace Skating Club, and for many years President of the 
Glasgow Skating Club. 





Fust Published, price §s., by post 5s. 2d. 


“COMBINED FIGURE SKATING;” 


BEING A 


COLLECTION OF 800 COMBINED FIGURES, AS SKATED BY THE SKATING CLUB, 
LONDON, THE WIMBLEDON SKATING CLUB, dc. 


Illustrated by 130 scaled diagrams, showing the correct direction of every curve executed 


by the skater, and the recognised amount of circling round the centre: together with a 
progressive series of alternate ‘‘ calls.” 


e figures are named in accordance with the revised system of nomenclature and rules 
of combined figure skating, compiled by the Skating Club, London, Sept. 11, 1882. 


Diagrams of the combined figures in the first and second class tests of the National 
Skating ‘Association are included. 


BY MONTAGU 8. F. MONIER-WILLIAMS AND STANLEY F. MONIER-WILLIAMS 


(Members of the Wimbledon Skating Club’. 


THE LAWS OF LAWN TENNIS, 


As adopted by the Marylebone Cricket Club and the All England Croquet 
Lawn Tennis Club. 


Entered at Stationers Hall. Price 6d., by post 64d. 








“THE FIELD” OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOW READY, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S GAGAZINE, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
FIRST EDITION, 25,000 COPIES. 





Extract from PusiisHer’s Werkty.—‘ Scribner's Magazine will be in the widest sense a magazine of general 
literature ; and its main purpose will be to bring together, not only good reading, but literature of lasting value. 
Each number will be fully illustrated, and in a manner to be in the best sense illustrative ot the text, and it is 
hoped the artistic side of the magazine will represent as good-spirited, sincere, and original work as there is in 
the field. The unpublished “Letters of Thackeray,” recently discovered, will be printed during the first year, 
with facsimiles from unpublished drawings; and interesting historical matter, such as Ex-Minister Washburne’s 
“Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” ‘‘ Glimpses of the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris,” and 
“Early New York and New England Society,” as it appeared to a girl who was minent in it 75 years ago. 
In fiction there will be novels by Harold Frederic, Robert Louis Stevenson, and J. S. of Dale (F. J. Stimson). 
The new magazine will also make a feature of short stories, and will represent the best strength of American 
writers in this very difficult field of fiction. Joel Chandler Harris, T. A. Janvier, Miss Jewett, Octave Thanet, 
Miss Margaret Crosby, and H. H. Boyeson will have stories in the earlier numbers. Special subjects will also 
receive exhaustive treatment at the hands of specialists of reputation. Papers on literary topics and criticism 
will be contributed in a form which will give the discussion of the subjects freshness, interest, and value. Books 
will be discussed upon general lines, rather than through brief book notices. The poetical contributions to the 
magazine wi'l be of a very high order of merit. It goes without saying that paper, type, and print will be worthy 
of the publishers, who promise a really handsome magazine. 





Price One Shilling Monthly, or Post-free 15s. per. annum. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, SEASON 1886-7. 


A MUSIC BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 
ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. Containing Original Music by 32 Composers, written for 


the Poems and Jingles of St. Nicholas Magasine. Contains 200 pages (the size of Music Sheets), with rz2 
Songs and 140 Illustrations, in cloth binding, leather back, illuminated linings, 15s. 


HALLIWELL’S NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND. With the Original 
Illustrations, Large Paper Edition, fcp. gto. half-calf, gilt top, ros. 6d. 

THE FABLES OF PILPAY. Revised Edition. Limited to 250 copies. Fully Illus- 
trated. Fep. 4to. half-calf, gilt top, ros. 6d, 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE DRUM. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
With 50 finely Engraved Illustrations. 4to. gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 

THE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. By Paut FisHER. Edited by G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, 


With the Original Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by BeckwiTH and Torna, printed on India paper. 
Post 4to. cloth, gilt top, 315. 6d. ; vellum, uncut, 42s. 


“He will be a lucky angler who becomes possessed of so beautiful a souvenir as this. Few books can be 
handsomer than this volume. ‘The pictures alone are enough to convert a man who cared nothing for the sport 
into an ardent fisherman. If a gift of books be sought, we shall earn thanks for advising the giver to look at 
‘The Angler’s Souvenir’ before he decides on anything else.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances Hopcson Burnett, Author of ‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” In medium 8vo. with numerous Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, elegant, 6s. 

“is a delightful story . . . . told in Mrs. Burnett’s happiest vein.”—Saturday Review, December 4. 

HARRY RAYMOND. By Commander Lovett CAMERON, R.N. With 8 Original 
Full-page Illustrations. In square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. ; plain edges, 5s. 
RONALD HALLIFAX. By ArtTHuR Lee KNIGHT, Author of ‘The Cruise of the 


Theseus,’ &c. With 8 Original Full-page Illustrations. In square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards 
gilt edges, 6s. ; plain edges, 5s. 


“It is smartly written, and the work is neatly got up.”"—Manchester Courier, 

THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Captain Marryat, R.N. With numerous 
New and Original Illustrations, In square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. ; plain 
edges, 5s. 

“* Has delighted hundreds of lads . . . . and will delight thousands more.” —Scotsman. 


DAVY AND THE. GOBLIN; or, What Followed Reading ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
By Cuartes Carry. Profusely and Artistically Illustrated. In demy 4to. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ A mightily entertaining little volume.”—Pudlishers’ Circular, Christmas Number. 


A CATALOGUE of over 3000 Volumes, ranging in price from 1d. to £5 5s., and a detailed 
list of New Books, will be sent post-free by the Publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


~ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





NEW ADDITIONS.—  Thirlby Hall,” by W. E. Norris,“ A Girton 
Girl,” by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, and “ Wee Wifie,’ by Miss Rosa Carey. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. (125th Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. | The Channings. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. | 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. | Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. Parkwater. 
Oswald Cray. Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. | Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. | 
Within the Maze. 
By FLORENCE M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Belinda. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. | The Fréres. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which Shall it be ? 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Ball Room Repentance. 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion, 
Ought We to Visit Her. 
Steven Lawrence : Yeoman. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond. 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 
By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


Edina. 


Verner’s Pride. 


Dorothy Fox. 





| 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The First Violin. 
Healey. Probation. 
Kith and Kin. The Wellfields. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 

The House by the Churchyard. 
Uncle Silas. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

For the Term of his Natural Life. 

By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 
The Initials. Quits. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Policy and Passion. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 

(The only complete Edition, besides the Steventon 
Ldition, at 63s.) 
Emma. | Mansfield Park. 
Lady Susan, and, ‘lhe Watsons. 
Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 

Ellen Middleton. |  Ledybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

An Ocean Free Lance. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The Last of the Cavaliers. 


Bentley’s Foreign Favourite Novels. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. (With I]lustrations.) 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 
By E. WERNER, 
No Surrender. 
Success ; and how he won it. 
Under a Charm. 








LonpoN: RICHARD BENTLEY 


‘Publishers in Ordinary to Mer Majesty the Queen. 
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SCARCE ETCHINGS BY CRUIKSHANK AND LEECH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK. 
Old ‘Miscellany’ Days. 


Stories by various Authors, reprinted from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ In royal 8vo., with 3% 


Full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked nearly fifty years ago) by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 21s. 


The Barber of Beaulieu. 





Marcel’s La-t Minuet. 

Don’t be Too Sure. 

The Self-playing Organ. 
Hunting John Dory. 

Minor Bodkin’s Cure. 
Oriando Griffin. 

Regular Habits. 

The Handsome Clearstarcher. 
The Secret. 

Wat and the Witch’s Cat. 


“There are many of Cruiksha k’s successes in this volume. 


The Autobiography of a Joke. 
The Band of the Forty-seven. 
The Duellists. 

Sir Archibald. 

The Romance of a Day. 

The Two Interviews. 

The Disappointed Man. 

The Elderly Gentleman, 

The Good-for-N othing. 
Midnight Mishaps. 

The Marine’s Courtship. 





ack in Disguise. 

The Devil Skipper. 
Jack among the Mummies. 
An Incident in Paris. 
The Battie of the Nile. 
Sling the Moakey. 

The Black Robbers. 
The Harmonious Owls. 
Giles Chawbacon. 

Dick Dafter. 

Paddy Carroll the Piper. 


The seven plates to Barker’s ‘ Nights at Sea’ 


are happily here; they bubble over with fun and energy, and include much admirable technical work. ‘The 





autobiography of a Joke’ is in the artist’s happiest vein; and let those who assert that George never drew 
a pretty woman gaze on ‘The Handsome Clearstarcher,’ at p, 107, and rest confounded. There is capital 
work among the stories; most of them are excellent, and all readable, as might be expected from the men who 
wrote them. Among the authors are Dr. Mackay, Charles Whitehead, Mrs. Gore, W. H. Barker, ‘Paul 
Pindar,’ Edward Mayhew, and many another bygone favourite.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his 
Friend Jack Johnson. 


By ALBERT SMITH. A New Edition, with upwards cf Twenty humorous Fu!!-page Etchings 
on Steel by JoHN LEECH. Inroyal 8vo. 2Is. 


List or ETcHINGs. 

Last Appearance of Mr. Rawkins. 

Mr. Ledbury up the Rhine. 

Master Cripps and his Sisters. 

Mr. Ledbury’s Grand Entry into Milan. 

Mr. Ledbury’s Escapes from the Authorities. 
Mr. Ledbury has his Head Cut Off, 

The Last Hazard. 

Mr. Ledbury’s Polka Party. 

Mr. Ledbury Astonishes Mr. Biggs. 

Mr. Ledbury’s Awkward Predicament. 

The Foreign Gentleman at the Grand P'ano. 


** John Leech’s work at its freshest and happiest time.”—T7he World. 
“* rhe plates in ‘ Ledbury’ are irresistibly comic.”—G. A. S., in 7he ilustrated London News, 


“Oh, Don’t Talk about Boiled Muttoa!” 
Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson give a Soirée Dan- 
Sante. 
Mr. Ledbury Distinguishes Himself as an Equestrian. 
Jack Johnson’s Attempt to Rescue Deval. 
The Uninvited Guest. 
Mr. Ledbury’s Cold Bath. 
An Unintended Tableaux. 
Hercules returning from a Fancy Ball. 
- Johnson at his Pro‘ess‘onal Studies. 
rt. Kawkins’s Election Cominitiee. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


Lhe Marchioness of Brinvilhers. 


By ALBERT SMITH. A New Edition, with Fifteen spirited Full-page Etchings on Steel by 
JouN LEECH. In royal 8vo. 21s. 


List oF ETCHINGS, 

The Duel. 

The Good and Evil Angels. 

The Escape of Lachaussée Prevented. 

St. Croix Surprised by Exili. 

The Death of St. Croix. 4 
The Arrest of Exili. 

** Then, Madame, You are Mine at Last!” 
The Marchioness Going to Execution. 


“IT hope I am not wrong in applying the epithet ‘luxurious’ to a brace of books handsomely printed on stout 
paper, and adorned with ail the original etchings on steel by John Leech. That admirable artist appears at his 
very best as an etcher in ‘ The Marchioness of Brinvilliers.’ Note in particular the wonderful plate representing 
the wretched Marchioness going in the tumbril to execution, with the old house of the Place St. Greve in the 
distance. ‘The ‘ biting in’ and ‘ stopping out’ of the etching are as subtle as the needlework is perfect. It is, 
with perhaps one exception, the finest etching I have seen of Leech.”—G. A. S., in The /i/ustrated London News, 


The Physician and Mountebank. 
The Capture. 
The Students Enlightening Maitre Picard, 
St. Croix Upbraiding the Marchioness. 
(This Plate re-engruved by Stodart.) 
Lonise Claiming Sanctuary. 
Bras D’Acier and Lachaussée Outwitted. 
Le Premier Pas. 





LonDOoN: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BurtincTon Street. 
Publishers in Ordinarg to Her Mlajesty the Queen. 
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CABINET EDITIONS 
Standard Works of Biography. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
HENRIETTE FELICITE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. In One Vol., crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. From the French 
of M. MIGNET, by ANDREW SCOBLE. With Two Portraits, 6s. 
“The standard authority on the subject.”—Dai/y News. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. 


GUIZOT, by ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 8vo., with Four Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. J OHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, 
NORTH DEVON. By the Author of ‘‘ Dartmoor Days,” "ee Wolf Hunting in 
Brittany,” &c. In One Vol., crown 8vo., with a Portrait, 6s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding. The Popular Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo., 
with Portrait, 65. 

THE LIFE OF THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By the Rev. 
RICHARD H. DaLTon BaRHAM. In crown 8vo., 6s. 

*,* “The RAMSBOTTOM LETTERS” are included in this Edition. 


THE LIFE. OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM 
(Author of ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends”). By his Son, the Rev. RiIcHARD H. Datton 
BARHAM. In One Vol., crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF LORD WOLSELEY. By Cuartes Ratusone Lov, 
F.R.G.S. In One Vol., crown 8vo., with a Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFH OF HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late 
re neta and BULWER, and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. Five Vols., 

emy 8vo., 
ANOTHER EDITION. In Two Vols,, crown 8vo., with Frontispiece to each Vol., 12s. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Epmunp Yarts. In crown 8vo., with 


Portrait. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES OF A BAR- 
RISTER’S CAREER. Tenth Edition. In One Vol., crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE LIVES and WITS of HUMOURISTS: Swift, Steele, 
Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c., 
&c. By Joun Tims, F.S.A. In Two Vols., crown 8vo., with Portraits, 12s. 

THE LIVES OF PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN Tims, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo., with Portraits, 6s. 

OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, Author of ‘French 
Society, from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” With a Portrait of Peg Woffington. 
Popular Edition, Revised. In One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. With Selections 


from her favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary RussELL MITFORD. Popular 
Edition. One Vol., crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 


HISTORICAL CHARAOTERS. (Talleyrand, Mackintosh, 


Cobbett, Canning, Peel.) By the late Lord DALLING and BuLWER, G.C.B. Fifth and 
Enlarged Edition. In crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIVES OF EMINENT VIOLINISTS. By Dr. Putrson. 


In One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS. Being Brief Memoirs of the Greater 
Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. By FREDERICK CROWEST. Sixth Edition. 
In crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORES, 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT of FRANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutta Parpog, Embellished with 
upwards of Fifty Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition, in 
Three Vols., demy 8vo., 42s. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis ANTOoINE 
FAUVELET DE BouURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited with Preface, Supplementary 
Chapters, and Notes, by Colonel R. W. Puipps, late Royal Artillery. In ‘Three Vols., 
demy 8vo., with Thirty-eight Illustrations (except two) on Steel, 42s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
FROM 178g9—1801. By ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
With Forty-one Fine Engravings and Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged 
in the Revolution, engraved by W. GREaTBACH. In § Vols., demy 8vo., 36s. 

THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, FOURTH EARL 
OF ORFORD. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In Nine Vols., demy 8vo., 
with Portraits, 4/. 145. 6d. 

THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, from the 
Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. By WILLIAM 
JAMEs. With a Continuation of the History down to theBattle ot Navarino, by Captain 
CHAMIER. Six Vols., crown 8vo., with numerous Portraits, 42s. 

THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE [1881-84] AND THE 
ATTAINMENT OF THE FARTHEST NORTH. By ApDoLpuus W. GREELY, Major 
U.S. Army, Commanding the Expedition. With a Portrait of the Author, upwards 
of 120 Illustrations, and the Official Maps and Charts. In Two Vols., royal 8vo., 42s. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. By Aimé Humbert, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French by Mrs. CAsHEL Hoey, and 
edited by W. H. Bates, Assistant Secretary to the Geographical Society. Illustrated 
by 207 Drawings and Sketches from Photographs. In royal 4to., handsomely bound, 21s. 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST: including a Visit to the Holy Land, 
Egypt, the Ionian Islands, &c. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the CRowNn 
PRINCE OF AusTRIA. In royal 8vo., with nearly One Hundred Full-page Illustrations 
by PAUSINGER. 315. 6d. 

THROUGH HOLLAND. By Cuarzes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. In demy 


8vo., with Fifty-seven Illustrations. 12s. 


THE DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. From the 


French of M. HENRY HAVARD, by ANNIE Woop. In crown 8vo., with Ten Illustra- 
tions. The New and Popular Edition. 6s. 


THE COACHING AGE. By Srantey Harris, Author of “Old 


Coaching Days.” With Sixteen spirited Full-page Illustrations on Stone by JOHN 
SturGEss. In demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN Lockyer, F.R.S., and RICHARD PROCTOR, 
F.R.A.S. New and Revised Edition. In demy 8vo., with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 

MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. From the French of FLammarion, 


by Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of ‘‘ The Heavens.” Crown 8vo., with Forty-eight 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The only Complete Editions. 
1—The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty-nine Illustrations on Wood by Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel, Printed on toned paper. Crown 4to., cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 


edges, 215. ; or bound in the Ely pattern, same price. Also in white cloth, for Presentation 
Copies, same price. 


IL—The CARMINE EDITION. Insmall demy 8vo., with a carmine border-line around each 


page. With Twenty Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges 
and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


IIL—The EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large type, with Fifty Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, re-engraved on Wood for this 


Edition by George Pearson. In crown 8vo., red cloth, 6s, Also bound in gold cloth, with 
paper label, same price. 


IV.—THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo., cloth, with Sixteen Illustrations on Wood 
by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 2s. 6d. 


GB See also the CRUIKSHANK & LEECH ETCHINGS, Advertised on page 9. 
Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Wajesty the Queen. 
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(These Tables extend backward to the Commencement of the Magazine.) 


ARTICLE, No. Mon14. Year. 


302 January to 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. By W.E. Norris .. .. to 312 J eoumber. brass 
inclusive. {inclusive. 


A Blightin May .. ‘a 0 oi 306 May, 1886 
A Court Chaplain (Rev. °C. A. W ilkinson) ng, (Tes ane ae 307 June, 1886 
POE EIEEEED 66 06 00. 20 se 40 00 ie 0 3u3 February, 1886 
Ss” dh ics ee 60 66 ae ste 66 we Se ote 313 December. 18-6 
All for my Love te SO We - ew ek ee, ee RS 310 September, 1886 
I. oo 5 4: Wee ak a 4a. ee 06 302 January, 1886 
Ambrose Malet.. .. i ee ae, ee ee 304 March, 1286 
American Recollections, “Some ee ma a ae ae ® 303 February, 1886 
An Irish Wit (John Philpot Curran) a oe ee 302 January, 1+86 
An Old Story .. oe ae 307 June, 1886 
A Pembrokeshire Parson (Smith ‘of Gumfreston).. 4 308 July, 1286 
os os 66 Us os He Se Se sn 307 June, 18%6 
Gs cc" a6, O68 66 se sé ca So we 00 % 312 November, 1486 
A Vision in the Row .. << «eae be oe 306 May, 1886 
A Visit to the Grande Chartreuse .. 1. 1. 1. ce ce 310 September, 18*6 
Oe ae 305 April, 1386 
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311 October, 
Balzac, The Novelsof .. .. .. «+ « . | 312 November, bres 
313 December, 
Bath—See “‘ Some suegeas Bath Days.” 
Blight in May, A ae ae ee - 3°6 May, 1886 
Boss of Barangaroo, ES a: an ck ak ae ae 313 December, 1886 
ss cs, oe 4s ee os. oo we se «6 0% 307 June, 1886 
By the Post- Tonga om a ae ee 305 April, 1886 
By the Underground Railw. ay. ee ae ae ae ae 3u9 August, 1886 


=I 
eo 
“1. se 


aTaTaIaIa3 
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Cambridge—See “ The Late Master of Trinity.” 

Case of Jean Pégolan, The .. .. «2 « oe “ 309 August, 1886 
Dy cs i o6 Ss S60 66 46 «0 @% «8 « 308 July, 1886 
TO, CM cc oe ce ow sé 40 60 oe * on 310 September, 1826 
EE ye ee 308 July, 1886 
Coleridge .. ne Se es “Sb 310 September, 1886 
Court Chaplain, ‘A (Rev. 2. A. Ww ilkineon) ot See’ doe 307 June, 1886 
Curran, John Philpot—See “An Irish Wit.” 

Cyriack ee 4h ab 46 ob as Se oe Se @% « 306 May, 1886 


wIsTsT-1-3-1 
NW~IO~i-] 


Dibdin atSea .. .. .. «. s — 312 November, 1886 
Dogs—See ee “Our Dogs.” 

Doré, Gustave .. .. . .» a a a ae 307 June, 1886 
Drama ofthe Day .. .. 308 July, 1836 


Eastern Qu:stion-—See “ Rulers of the Balkans,” and “ Statesmen of Eastern Europe.” 


* Faust,” Illustrations of .. 2 os oe oe oe 
Mrodemmek the Great... os cc cc oc8 co o« 


. 313 December, 1886 
Friendship .. .. hs 


eo 305 Arril, 13-6 
ie 310 September, 1886 


. 


From Corydon: W hen April is drawing toa close 


. 305 April, 1886 
From Leicester Square to Covent Garden... 


3u7 June, 1886 


Geoffrin, Madame de—See “ King of viauaongs Mamma.” 

Gordon’s Tomb (Lindsay) a ak ae 307 June, 1:86 
Grande Chartreuse—See “ A Visit to the.” 

“Greville Memoirs,” The .. .. «e oe of «os oF « y January, 1°86 
Gemtawe DTG 1c oc ce ce ce ce ce se ce oe : June, 1836 
Gypsy Queem) oo oe ce ce ce we oe oe oe : July, lse6 


Hamadrsad, The .. ‘ee ee t & September, 1886 
Hazlitt’s, “ Characteristics ” and“ Maxims” oe 60 00 06 30: August, 1*36 
Honest Jack Ryder.. .. oo ee ° 3% February, 1886 
Horace. Book I. Ode 28.—Archytas . ae oe ae 309 August, i886 
- a » » 35—ToFortume .. «. «- .~ : Jaly, 18x6 
ee » Ill. ,, 24—Intactis Opulentior ~ : October, 1836 
» IV. , 2—Pindarum Quisquis 31: November, 1586 

February, 
Biumours of Travel .. <0 20 00 ce ce 0s 0c ce os : March, 1886 

April, 


Silustrations of “Favret” $14. 0. 0c 00 oe ce ce oe 313 scomber, 18-6 
In June a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee : July, Is6 
CE ch, ta ae tee aes wh sae ee : Jauuary, seb 





TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR 1886. 


ARTICLE, Xi Monta. Year. Pace 


John Tautwick’s Success .. .. " wie ts : February, 18386 233 


ee. TRO cc 0s cs te te ce 00 December, 1886 471 
King Lazarus .. .. . a a ee ee ee June, 1836 1c6 


Lamb, Charles .. ee July, 1836 322 
Late Master of T: rinity. The (Rev. W.HT ‘hompson) a : December, 1886 511 
Lefroy—See “On the Verge of a Tragedy.” 

Lighter Phases ot a Great Mind aan Thirl age ee ee : February, 1886 188 
Lindsay Gordon’s Tumb.. .. a we June, 1886 173 
Liszt, Reminiscences of .. .. «2 «2 «2 oF of oF September, 1886 55 
ee ee ee ee ee K February, 1886 246 
NS ee eee es August, 1886 511 
“Love!—for a Year! a Week! a Day!”.. .. .. «. . 31: November, 1~86 357 
Love-making in a oe ae ae oe ae ee ee October, 1886 227 
Lampof Clay, A... co ce ce ce ce ce oe ° 302 January, 1886 F 53 





Magic .. a ee ee ee ee . Tecember, 1886 
May Rhyme for. May Time i tk ce Cae xe Se oe) ae 306 May, 

Melbourne, Lord ek St a ee ee: ae ee ee 3 February, 
CRC ET Ee ee ee oe ee : October, 
Werstham Steeple .. 2. 00 ce ce ce ce te ce oe May, 
MitreCourt.. 2. «2 ce oo 8 00 c8 ce o6 cf oe p January, 
Mozart.. . < «é +s we 6e mx te. O60 40 { March, 

Mozart. A I Postscript. “ae ae a a ee 3 July, 

Mr. Mozley’s Kemiuiscences + ae ee ek eee . March, 
DRE «a ab 6 os ss os He - =a d June, 


510 

95 
246 
24L 
106 
108 
365 
399 
337 
187 
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October, » 
Novelsof Balzac,The .. .. .. ae ee ee 31i November, '. (197, 384, 


December, U 495 
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= Going aching os ee ae a May, 
+ oe oe « December, 

"OL , Sl !—for a Year! a Week ! a Day! ST cn ae ae 8 ‘ November, 
Oh, —Madame! 3. > | oe id se ea 302 January, 

Oh,No! .. ee Se we de ok 60 ee ae oe ae 5 May, 
On Christmas Eve .. .. .. so oe we — 3 September, 
“Qalya Woman’s Hair” .. «2 oc cf os «@ a we § Decemver, 
On the Verge of a'Tragedy .. .. .. .. ° ° 30: January, 
Oar Dogs 2. 1c cc cc ce ce co co os oe 31: December, 
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133, 274, 
419, 559, 
§ 115, 259, 
1403, 544, 
§ 113, 260, 
2402, 541 
Pavilion, The .. .. 311 October, 1886 252 
Pembrokeshire Parson, A’ gg ‘Smith of Guinfreston ").. 308 July, 1836 323 
Pouies Dinesiution, The 1. oc << ce 00 00 310 September, 1886 lu4 
Poland—See King of. 
Beer G@enr TRMGER! oc. os ce 00 00 fo 0 310 September, 1896 61 
Postscript to Mozart.. .. .. ee ee ee 308 July, 1886 399 


Put Asunder. By Mrs. G. W. ounene.. iat eee a ia } eee 348, 524 
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INTON.c cc cf cc of cc co ce cf cf 3:2 December, (1886 


inclusive.{ inclusive 
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32 January 
Pastoo Carew, Millionaireand Miser. By Mrs. E. Lyn» to to 
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Reminiscences of Liszt .. .. .. .. eo 310 September, 1886 55 
Rondel . oe ae ia iol 312 November, 18+6 356 
Rulers of the’ Balkans, Ws. ee Se = . 307 June, 1886 323 
Ryder, Honest Jack .. .. «es oe Ft 303 February, 1886 222 


een eee ab ae 308 Jaly, 1286 384 
TBs. se ce « + ese oo ae = a 302 January, 1886 126 
Sir Greenhat - oe ‘ SLL October, 1886 j 213 
Smith of Gumfreston—See “A Pembrukeshire Parson.” 
Some American Recollections .. .. .. ss ss ss 303 February, 1886 193 
‘ume Bye-g me Bath Days .. .. .. «2 0 os oo os 306 May, 1586 97 
Song Mh is, ag ie Ws ws we ee 313 December, is~6 534 
Stattsmen of Eastern ee ee ee Sil, October, 1886 ’ 179 
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ALTICLE, ~~ No. MonTH. YEAR. 
The Boss of Barangaron.. «2 «2 cc c6 06 8 ce December, 1886 
The Case of Jean F égolan 64 ts 68 eh os om 68 309 August, 1586 
The Cloud . co ee 308 1s%6 
The Conscript 1886 
The Drama of the Day 1486 
‘The “ Greville Memoirs”. January, 1886 
The Hamadryad.. ‘a ee i Re a Gk ie September, 1886 
The King of "Puland’s Mamma .. eo 313 December, 1856 
The Late Master of ‘Trinity (Rev. W. “Thompson).. Dec mber, 1886 


October, 
po ge ee eee ee ee : } ree 


November 
December, 
The Oak of England .. August, 1886 
The Pavilion oe 66 66 65 40 ce 00 40 October, 1886 
The Peo, le’s i ss. me oe ak oe : September, 1886 
The Question Answered... .. 22 «2 oc 06 «+ cf ce K Uctober, 1836 
The Rulers of the Balkans oe November, 1886 
The Song of Roland Saat) cick: ha Sle a a a December, 1886 
The —* of My Marriage .. .. «2 os oe «8 «© « : October, 1886 
The Tur ° April, 1886 
Thirlwall, Bishop—See L ighter Phases of a Great Mind. 
Thompson, Rev. W. nail See “The Late Master of Trinity ” 
Thoreau, teary D. ee - sk oe te ae Se Se November, 1886 
ToJenny .. ie Sh 0 SH ae 88 ot 311 October, 1886 
To Millicent, from America. ‘ 26 60 we & 62 «0 307 June, 1886 
To the Liberator 1. «ce cc oc cc cc ce of v8 « 305 April, 1886 


Travel, Humours of.. .. .. «+ ie. 6 @ ° 304 March, 1886 


oN eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 304 March, 1886 


“Unstable as Water™ .. «c cc co ce ‘60 #6 313 December, 1886 


Verdi .. 2 i a 2s aes os «8 ¢ August, 1886 
Vision in the Row oo 0 s 306 May, 1886 


Visit to the Grande ‘Cnatirece, A i eae ea 310 September, 1886 
Voices .. .. .« ce oo November, 1836 


Well-read Man,A .. . we 305 April, 1886 
Wilkinson, Rev. C. A A.—See * 0 "A Court ¢ Chaplain,” 

Woman’s Rights .. .. « « co 00 ce 309 August, 1896 
oo es ee ee ee 308 July, 1886 





THE PATENT 


“CHAMPION” BUTTON FOR GLOVES. 





The object of this invention is to facilitate, by simple means, the Buttoning of GLOVES. 
THESE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW THE 


“CHAMPION” BUTTON 


WHEN ATTACHED TO GLOVES. 
UNFASTENED AND 


FASTENED. 





prowess ea oso’ OP 


The “CHAMPION ” Glove Button 

Is double-locking, 

Is very simple and easy in its action, 
Is neat in appearance, 

Does not enlarge the Button-holes, 
Fastens securely, 

And never breaks the finger-nails. 


It is an easy thing to pass a button half-way through the button-hole, but it is difficult to 
.' the materials over the other half, especially in FASTENING THE SECOND GLOVE 
The “CHAMPION” BUTTON obviates this difficulty. 


“ Ladies who are dissatisfied with buttons tor gloves may find the “Champion” Button a useful substitute. It 


to us more simple and more easily fastened and unfastened than most vf the clasps which have been invented 
to take the place of buttons,”— The Graphic, Oct. 3, 1845. 


N.B.—Ask for Gloves fitted with the Patent Champion Button. 


Retail of all Hosiers, Drapers, & Glovers ; Wholesale only, 97, Wood St., London, B.¢. 
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AT ALL BUOKSELLERS’. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits. 945. 6d. 


“Who will gainsay that Walpole is an English Classic? With the exception of James Howell he was, in 
point of time, the first of English letter-writers. ‘That he is first in literary rank the majority of readers will 
readily admit. With fancy and imaginat on enough for a poet, learning sufficient to have established his reputa- 
tion as a scholar, wit equal to both, and a social position which put him in possession of all the gossip of the day, 
what wonder is it that Horace Walpole should shine pre-eminent as a etter-writer? His style, n odelled upon 
those sparkling French writers whom he so delighted in, is perfect in its ease ; and his rictures of society combine 
at once the truth of Hogarth and the grace of Watteau. In his deiightful correspondence one may read the 
political and social history of England from the middle of the reign of Ge. rge the Second to the breaking out of the 
rst French Revolution. This edition contains not only all the Lette:s hitherto published, arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, and many now first collected or first made puvlic, but also the notes of all the previous editors, am« ng 
whom are Lord Dover, Mr. Croker, the Misses Berry, and the Rev. John Mitford. Mr. Cunningham has come to 
his task, therefore, under very fortunate circumstances. He has been preceded by men famitiar with the events 
and persons of whom Walpvle writes; and one less practised in the duties of an editor, less intimate with the 
literature and history of Wal;-ole’s period than Mr. Cunningham, couid scarcely have failed in making a good book : 
no wonder, then, that with such materials he has producea the work, by which he is destined to be remembered 
hereafter.”"—-NoTES AND QUERIES. 

** His incomparable lett<rs.’—Lorp Byron, Preface to ‘‘ Marino Faliero.” 

“The best letter-writer in the English language.” —Sir WALTER Scott, “ Life of Horace Walpole.” 

** Read, if you have not read, ail Horace Walpole’s Letters wherever you can find them. ‘The best wit ever 
published in the shape of letters.” —Rev. Sypney Smitu, Letter No. 186. 

“I refrain to quote from Walpole, fur those charming volumes are in the hands of all who love the gos‘ip 
of the last century. Nothing can be more cheery than Horace’s Letters: fiddles sing all through them ; wax 
lights, fine dresses, fine jokes, fine plates, fine «quipages glitter and spwrkle; there never was such a brilliant 
jigging, smirking Vanity Fair as that through which he leads us.”—1 HACKERAY, “‘ George the Second.” 

“‘Walpole’s epistolary talents have shown our language to be capable of all the graces and of all the charms 
of the French of Madame de Sevigne.’’—Miss Berry. 

“ Of letter-writers by profession we have indeed few, although Horace Walpole, bright, fresh, quaint and 
glittering as one of his most precious figures of Dresden china, is a host in himself.””—Miss Mitrorp, *‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life.” 

“What, then, is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Walpole’s writings? It consists, we think, in the art 
of amusing without exciting. He rejects all but the attractive parts of his subject; he keeps only what is in itself 
amusing, or what can be made so by the artifice of his diction. He sets out an entertainment worthy of a Roman 
epicure—an entertainment consisting of nothing but delicacies; the brains of singing birds, the roe of mullets, the 
sunny halves of peaches. We own that we expect to see fresh Humes and fresh Burkes before we again fall in 
with that peculiar combination of moral and intellectual qualities to which the writings of Walpole owe their extra- 
ordinary popularity."—Lorp Macautay, Edinburgh Review. 

“Horace Walpole will be long known to posterity by his incomparable letters—models as they are of every 
variety of epistolary excellence. But it is not only for the merits of his style that Walpole’s Letters are, we think, 
destined more surely perhaps than any other work of his or our age to immortality; itis because these letters are, 
in fact, a chronicle of every occurrence and of every opinion which attracted or deserved public attention, either at 
home or abroad, during one of the busiest half centuries of European history. ‘This correspondence is, in tact, a 
perfect encyclopzdia of information fiom the very best sources—politics trom the fountain-head of parties, debates 
by the best of reporters, foreign_affairs from an Aaditué ot diplomatic society, sketches of public characters by their 
intimate acquaintance or associate, the gossip of fashionable life from a man of fashion, literature from a man of 
letters, the arts from a man of taste, the news of the town from a member of every club in St. James’s Street ; and 
all this related by a ~ whose vivacity and graphic power is equalled by nothing but the wonderful industry and 
perseverance with wh ch it was plied through so long a series of years. 

“Horace Walpole may decidedly claim pre-eminence for ease and liveliness of expression, terseness of remark, 
and felic:ty of narration above almost all the epistolary writers of Britain. His reminiscences of the reigns of 
George I. and II. make us better acquainted with the manners of those Princes and their Courts than we should 
be after perusing a hundred heavy historians ; and tuturity will long be indebted to the chance which threw into 
his vicinity, when age rendered him communicative, the accomplished ladies to whom these anecdotes were com- 
municated. ‘The letters of Horace Walpole are indeed masierpieces in their way; they are the entertaining and 
lively register of the gay and witty who have long fluctered and flirted over the fashionable stage till pushed off by 
anew race of persifieurs. ‘Their variety, as weil as their peculiar and lively diction, renders them very entertain- 
ing. We shall look in vain to history for such traits of character as those which Horace Walpole records of stout 
ola Balmerino when under sentence of death. We quote from Mr. Bentley’s general edition of Walpole’s Letters : 
acollection into one view and regular order of that vast correspondence which, besides its unrivalied beauty and 
brilliancy, has the more important merit of being the liveliest picture of manners, and the best epitome of political 

-ory, that not only this but any other country possesses.”—JoHN WILSON CROKER, Quarterly Review. 

*“Tilustrated with notes, drawn up with consummate tact, and embellished with numerous portraits of many of 
the most celebrated wits, statesmen, and beaut.es of the last century. Such a work, so enriched with all that is 
necessary to render it complete, is one of the must valuable any lover of English literature can possess.” —SuN. 

“* As a book of reference, this edition of Waipole’s Letters must henceforth take its place among the memoirs 
= — uf the time. As a book of gossip, it is perhaps the completest of the kind in the Eng!ish language.” 
—Tue ‘Limes. 

“One of the very best works of its class, if not unique, in the English language; a work full of information, 
full of anecdote, and full of amusement, equally fit for the library of the scholar, the dilettante, the artist, the 
Statesman, and the general reader.”"—LiTERARY GAZETTE. 

“‘Walpole’s Letters are unequalled in our language; delightful in themselves, and a most amusing and in- 
structive commentary on the history of parties, and of the country, from 1735 to 1797. This edition contains not 
only all the letters that have been published, but several hundred more which have hitherto existed only in 












































































































































































manuscript, or made thcir appearance singly ana incidentally in other works; and the whole is a:ranged in 
ficult to % chronological order.”—ATHENAUM. ; ; 
ILOVE. “Horace Walpole never disappoints his reader; his letters are invariably pregnant with wit; none can 








raconter so delightiully as he, introduce an anecdote with so much point, or paint a character so epigrammaticully 
and so well. Hus fame is now fixed beyond the chance of accident, and will remain su until wit becomes obsolete, 
and dulness a desideratum. Those who have never yet 1ead Horace W alpvle’s letters—and they must be still in 

eir teens—have n:uch enjoyment before them; those who are familisr with his style, including all who deserve 
to read, will tere renew the pleasure they have so often experi: nced.”—MORNING HERALD, 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Burlington Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
By PROFESSOR MOMMSEN. 


THE PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, FROM 


CESAR TO DIOCLETIAN. Being a continuation of the “ History of Rome.” By THeopoxr 
Mommsen; and Translated with the Author’s sanction, by Prof. Wittiam P. Dickson. In 2 vils., 
demy 8vo., with Ten Maps. 36s. 








By M. RENAN. 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


By Ernest Renan. An English Edition. In crown 8vo. 6s. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


THE LIVES OF THE SHERIDANS. 
By Percy FitzGeratp, Author of ‘‘The Romance of the Stage.” In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With Six 
Engravings on Steel, by SroparT and Every. 30s. 


Edited by MRS. VERNON DELVES BROUGHTON. 


COURT AND PRIVATE LIFE IN THE TIME OF 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Being the Journals of Mrs. PArpENDIEK, Bedchamber Woman to Her Majesty’ 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With Portraits. 32s. 


By MADAME CAMPAN, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Henrittte Féuicirt Campan, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
In x vol., crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 





NOW READY. 
By DR. ENGEL. 
FROM MOZART TO MARIO. 


Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, 
Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis Encet. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 


“No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our time.” —7he World. ' 
‘** The book abounds with amusing anecdotes, and with droll reflections on love, literature, and life generally.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 


UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. 


By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Through Holland,” &c. In demy 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations. 14s. 


By MISS PARDOE. 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT OF 
FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Junta Parpog. Embellished with upwards 
of Fifty Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on steel. A New Edition. In 3 vols., demy 8vo. 425. 
By THE REV. ¥. PYCROFT. 
OXFORD MEMORIES. 


By James Pycrort, B.A. In 2 vols.,demy 8vo. 245. 
By the HON, MARGARET COLLIER. 


OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC. 


By the Hon. Marcaret Coruier (Madame Gacietti pi Capituac.) The Second Edition. In 
demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
By PROFESSOR DUNCKER, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the German ot the late Professor Max Duncker, by Dr. Evetyn Aspott and S. F. ALveyne. 
The Second Volume. In demy 8vo. rss. 





London; Richard Bentley and Son, Mew Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer (Fajestp the Queen, 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Edited by the EARL OF LYTTON. 
THE HUNGARIAN STORIES OF KARL EDLER. 


Baldine—Notre Dame des Flots—A Journey to the Gross Glockner Mountains. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





New Novel by Miss BROUGHTON. 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 





New Novel by Miss FOTHERGILL. 
BORDERLAND. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





New Novel by W. E. NORRIS. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





New Novel by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
PASTON CAREW: Miser and Millionaire. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 








New Novel by W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





New Novel by Miss CORELLI. 
VENDETTA. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


ONE VOLUME STORIES. 


The Old House in Picardy. By| The Broad Arrow. By Ouiné 


KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 68. KeEEsE. 68. 


Alexia. By Exzanon Pate. 6s. Our Radicals. By Colonel Burnasy. 
The Ring of Gyges. 6s. A New Edition. 2s. 6d. 





fondon; Richard Bentley and Son, Mew Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Crdinary to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
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o DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!” voughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


: FENNINGS’ 


w CHILDREN'S POWDERS. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions 
. Do not contain Calomel, rae ago gn or anything injurious =| directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
toa 











7 FENNINGS 
“LUNG HEALERS, 


EDY TO CURE ALL 


i COUGHS, » COLDS, ASTHMAS, 5 bs. 


FM sold in Boxes at 1s. lad. and 2s. 9d., with 





to ALFRED Frennines, West Cowes, LW. 


ee ateeionn ae and 2s. 9d. (great saving), ~~. largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 


full directions. 


(uJ Ask your Chemist for a Free Copy. 


Sent post-free for 15 stamps. 
Direct to ALFRED Fennrnos, West Cowes, 1.W. 
= Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains z Read FENNINGS’ 
valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 2) DOCTOR. Sent  post-free, 


= post-free), contain three times the quantity 


of the small boxes 

EVERYBODY'S 
, 13 stamps 
Direct, A. Fenninas, West Cowes, 1. W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent pesbieee on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





A CURE FOR ALL! ! 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT| 


Possessed of this REMEDY, every Man may 
be his own Doctor. <t may be rubbed into 
the System, so as to reach any interna! 
Oomplaint, By these means, it cures Sores 
or Ulcers in the !HROAT, STOMACH, LIVER 
SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallibie 
Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Con- 
tracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATIS™. 
and all Skin Diseases. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
CLARKES 


WORLD FAMED 









Ct 
u 
W 


is warranted tocleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever canse ariang. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
‘Thonsands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In tettles, 28. 9d, each, and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists Sent toany address, 
tur 34 or 1323 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
Lincoln. 





EDGE’S LION 





ESSENGE OF BEEF, 


AND OTHER 


INVALID FOOD 
_ DELICACIES. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS and GROCERS. 


oN A rere 
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PRICE LISTS & TESTIMONIALS, FiEE BY POST, ON APPLICATION. 
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EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


, HERRY BRAND  Y. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 














“a SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
re PETER F. HEERING, 
mps COPENHAGEN. 
tity Established 1818. SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 4 
Y's Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and } 
ape Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. if 
ter 
"" THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 
5 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL: 
£2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Esq. A. J. MACDONALD, KEsq. 

from W. W. CARGILL, Esa. SIR BENJAMIN C. CU. PINE, K.C.M.G. 
GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 
the EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
ress, LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 

HE = ~ a2 THOMAS CLARK, Lord Provost | on? iene Esq. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer 

of Edinburgh. A 

ay Branches and Agencies:—Badulla, Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Hong Kong, Jaffna, Kandy, 


— Kobe, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Newera Eliia, New York, Paris, San Francisco, Shanghai, | 
Singapore, Sydney, Yokohama. 
The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraph transfers, issues letters of 
aredit and circular notes, furwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
InreREstT ALLoweD oN Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, or 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 


Fixed for 6 or 9 months..,, 4 ,, as 
Fixed for 1 year certain..,, 4¢ ae 
Fixed for 2 years............ eo o ue 
7 Fixed for 3,5,or7 years » 5 4, e 


Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2¢ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 4 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against mf a banking securities. Pay and pensions ; 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of ¢ H 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and i 
dividends collected. Drafis issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The Directors are now receiving 
applications for 4 per cent. Debentures of £10 and upwards, secured upon the freehold Bank Premises in the City of 
london and elsewhere, on reduction of the five per cent. debentures issued. All necessary information and forms : 
can be obtained by — to the agency, 23, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, or to the Head Office, 40, Thread- 
needle Street, Londen, E.C. GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limirep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1888. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


7 Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
>: Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
When the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Sy received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 
1 issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
‘. , Agoved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

aatody 











and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
of the same undertaken. 
Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Bvery other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


ON. J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
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THE CHANCERY (61 & 62) LANE 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


For the Secure Keeping of Valuables in the FIRE-PROOF and 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES and STRONG ROOMS, 


GUARDED BY MILITARY PATROL. 


LIGHTED THROUGHOUT WITH ELECTRICITY. § 3, 
WRITING ROOMS FOR 


RENTERS, > 
C R GENERAL WAITING ; 
+ HAN E Y Room for Visitors 


A Separate CHaiting 


Room for Lavdirs. 

OF SAFES. 
Height. Width. Depth, 
“x BEX DE 


1 
44% 74X20 1 
7X 7x20 2 
3 
4 












By 


s6 





VIEW OF SAFE DEPOSIT 


- 


9 X11l¢ X 20 
14 X 11¢ x 20 
234 X 234 x 20 5 5 0 
Immovably fixed in the 

! New Fire and Burglar 
FIRST SECOND edt Allg " 
NIGHT WATCH NICHT WATCH 1h 
on PATROL OUTY on PATROLOUTY | can have the tse of Sto 
V for short periods at special 
rates. 
Norg.—If more than 
one Safe is taken, a reduc- 
tion will be made. 


ANNUAL RENT 


STRONG ROOMS, 
5 to 100 Guineas. ' 
Plate Chests, Jewel 


Cases, or Parcels. 

Per Package. 

For 1 Month ... £0 5 6 ' 
», 2 Months... 0 7 6 


16 
0 0 
20 
3 0 
40 


oe meee 010 0 
ces oo OS 
ae 1 lo : 


Larger ones according 
to Size. 


CASH BOXESgiven § 
in at night to be re 
turned in the morn- 
ing, £2 2s. per annum. 

WILLS may be DE- 
POSITED for £1 1s 
for Life, 


A Prospectus and Admit Card to view sent post-free on application. 
61 & 62, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





The Modern Cook. 


By CHARLES ELM FRANCATELLI, late Maitre-d’ Hétel to Her Majesty. 8vo, (In Twenty- 
seventh Edition. Containing 1,500 Recipes and Sixty Illustrations, 12s. 


‘ There’s no want of meat, Sir ; 
Portly and curious viands are prerared 
To please ali kinds of ap, etites..—MAsSINGER. 


The Cook’s Guide. 


By the Author of ‘The Modern Cook.’ 49th Thousand. In small 8vo., containing 1,000 
Recipes. With Illustrations, 5s. 


‘An admirable manual for every household.’—Times. 

‘Intended mainly for the middle class. A cookery book from Francatelli is an authority. He has such a 
variety and choice of rare dishes that a table spread by him would be a nonpareil.’—Opsserver. 

‘Mr. Francatelli combines our food into forms endowed with taste, odours, and virtues that are proudly perfect, 
and defy the curious analyser to do aught but eat them. After reading “ ‘The Cook’s Guide,” a housewife might 
be driven to despair, and a husband to register a vow never to forgive cold mutton ora tough steak.’—ATHENAUM. 


The Menu Cookery-Book, for Moderate 
People with Moderate Incomes. 


Containing 100 Menus and 700 Recipes. By Mrs. WATKIN DAVIES. Small fcap. 35. 6d. 


What to do with the Cold Mutton: 
a Book of Réchauffés. 


Twelfth Thousand. Mew dition, in fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


te 


v. 
Everybody’s Pudding Book ; 
or, Puddings and Tarts in their Proper Season. 
Tenth thousand. Mew LZadition, in fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
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Che Danvers Sewels. 
By PAX. 
PART I. 


Cuapter I. 


if WAS on the point of leaving India and returning to England 

when he sent for me. At least, to be accurate—and I am 
always. accurate—I was not quite on the point, but nearly, for I 
was going to start by the mail on the following day. I had been up 
to Government House to take my leave afew days before, but Sir 
John had been too ill to see me, or at least he had said he was. 
And now he was much worse—dying, it seemed, from all accounts ; 
and he had sent down a native servant in the noonday heat 
with a note, written in his shaking old hand, begging me to come 
up as soon as it became cooler. He said he had a commission 
which he was anxious I should do for him in England. 

Of course I went. It was not very convenient, because I had to 
borrow one of our fellows’ traps, as I had sold my own, and none 
of them had the confidence in my driving which I had myself. I 
was also obliged to leave the packing of my collection of Malay 
krises and Indian kookeries to my bearer. 

1 wondered as I drove along why Sir John had sent for me. 
Worse, was he? Dying? And without a friend. Poor old man! 
He had done pretty well in this world, but I was afraid he would 


“not be up to much once he was out of it; and now it seemed he 


was going. I felt sorry for him. I felt more sorry when I saw 
him—when the tall, long-faced A.D.C. took me into his room and 
leftus. Yes, Sir John was certainly going. There was no mistake 
about it. It was written in every line of his drawn fever-worn 
face, and in his wide feyer-lit eyes, and in the clutch of his long 
VOL, LXXIX, B 
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yellow hands upon his tussore silk dressing-gown. He looked a very 
sick bad old man as he lay there on his low couch, placed so as to 
court the air from without, cooled by its passage through damped 
grass screens, and to receive the full strength of the punkah, pulled 
by an invisible hand outside. 

“You go to England to-morrow ?” he asked sharply. 

It was written even in the change of his voice, which was harsh, 
as of old, but with all the strength gone out of it. 

“ By to-morrow’s mail,” I said. I should have liked to say 
something more—something sympathetic about his being ill and 
not likely to get better; but he had always treated me dis- 
courteously when he was well, and I could not open out all at 
once now that he was ill. 

“Look here, Middleton,” he went on; “I am dying, and I know 
it. I don’t suppose you imagined I had sent for you to bid you a 
last farewell before departing tomy long home. I am not in such 
a hurry to depart as all that, I can tell you; but there is some- 
thing I want done—that I want you to do for me. I meant to 
have done it myself, but I am down now, and I must trust some- 
body. I know better than to trust a clever man. An honest fool 
—but I am digressing from the case in point. I have never 
trusted anybody all my life, so you may feel honoured. I have a 
small parcel which I want you to take to England for me. Here 
it is.” 

His long lean hands went searching in his dressing-gown, and 
presently produced an old brown bag held together at the neck 
by a string. 

‘See here!” he said; and he pushed the glasses and papers 
aside from the table near him and undid the string. Then he 
craned forward to look about him, laying a spasmodic clutch on 
the bag. “Im watched! I know I’m watched!” he said in a 
whisper, his pale eyes turning slowly in their sockets. “I shall 
be killed for them if I keep them much longer, and I won’t be 
hurried into my grave. I'll take my own time.” 

“There is no one here,” I said, “and no one in sight except 
Cathcart smoking in the verandah, and I can only see his legs, so 
he can’t see us.” 

He seemed to recover himself, and laughed. I had never liked 
his laugh, especially when, as had often happened, it had been 
directed against myself; but I liked it still less now. 

“See here!” he repeated, chuckling; and he turned the bag 
inside out upon the table. 

Such jewels I had never seen. They fell like cut flame upon 
the marble table, green and red, and burning white. A large 
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diamond rolled and fell upon the floor. I picked it up and put it 
back among the confused blaze of precious stones, too much 
astonished for a moment to speak. 

“ Beautiful! aren’t they?” the old man chuckled, passing his 
wasted hands over them. “You won’t match that necklace in 
any jeweller’s in England. I tore it off an old she-devil of a 
Rhanee’s neck after the Mutiny, and got a bite in the arm for my 
trouble. But she'll tell no tales. He! he! he! I don’t mind 
saying now how I got them. I am a humble Christian now I am 
so near Heaven—eh, Middleton? He! he! You don’t like to 
contradict me. Look at those emeralds. The hasp is broken, 
but it makes a pretty bracelet. I don’t think I'll tell you how 
the hasp got broken.—little accident as the lady who wore it 
gave it to me. Rather brown, isn’t it, on one side; but it will 
come off. No, you need not be afraid of touching it, it isn’t wet. 
He! he! And this crescent. Look at those diamonds. A 
duchess would be proud of them. I had them from a private 
soldier. I gave him two rupees for them. Dear me! how the 
sight of them brings back old times. But I won’t leave them out 
any longer. We must put them away—put them away.” And 
the glittering mass was gathered up and shovelled back into the 
old brown bag. He looked into it once with hungry eyes, and 
then he pulled the string and pushed it over to me. “Take it,” 
he said. “Put it away now. Put it away,” he repeated, as I 
hesitated. 

I put the bag into my pocket. He gave a long sigh as he 
watched it disappear. 

“Now what you have got to do with that bag,” he said a 
moment afterwards, “is to take it to Ralph Danvers, the second 
son of Sir George Danvers of Stoke Moreton in D shire. 
Sir George has got two sons. I have never seen him or his sons, 
but I don’t mean the eldest to have them. He is a spendthrift. 
They are all for Ralph, who is a steady fellow, and going to 
marry a nice girl—at least, I suppose she is a nice girl, Girls 
who are going to be married always are nice. Those jewels 
will sweeten matrimony for Mr Ralph, and if she is like other 
women it will need sweetening. There, now you have got 
them, and that is what you have got to do with them. There 
is the address written on this card. With my compliments, you 
perceive. He! he! Idon’t suppose they will remember whoI am.” 

“Have you no relations?” I asked; for I am always strongly 
of opinion that property should be bequeathed to relatives, 
especially near relatives, rather than to entire strangers. 

“None,” he replied, “not even poor relations. I have no 
B2 
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deserving nephew or Scotch cousin. If I had they would be here 
at this moment smoothing the pillow of the departing saint, and 
wondering how much they would get. You may make your mind 
easy on that score.” 

“Then who is this Ralph whom you have never seen, and to 
whom you are leaving so much?” I asked, with my usual desire 
for information. 

He glared at me for a moment, and then he turned his face away. 

“D—n it! What does it matter, now I’m dying ?” hesaid. And 
then he added, hoarsely, “‘I knew his mother.” 

I could not speak, but involuntarily I put out my hand and 
took his leaden one and held it. He scowled at me, and then the 
words came out, as if in spite of himself— 

“She—if she had married me, who knows what might 
But she married Danvers. She called her second son Ralph. 
My first name is Ralph.” Then, with a sudden change of tone, 
pulling away his hand, “There! now you know all about it! 
Edifying, isn’t it? These death-bed scenes always have an 
element of interest, haven’t they? Good-evening ”—ringing the 
bell at his elbow—‘“I can’t say I hope we shall meet again. It 
would be impolite. No, don’t let me keep you. Good-bye again.” 

“Good-bye, Sir John,” I said, taking his impatient hand and 
shaking it gently ; “ God bless you.” 

“Thankee,” grinned the old man with a sardonic chuckle; “ if 
anything could do me good that will, I’m sure. Good-bye.” 





As I breakfasted next morning previously to my departure I 
could not help reflecting on the different position in which I was 
now returning to England, as a Colonel on long leave, to that in 
which I had left it many, I do not care to think how many 
years ago, the youngest ensign in the regiment. 

It was curious to remember that in my youth I had always been 
considered the fool of the family; most unjustly so considered 
when I look back at my quick promotion owing to casualties, and 
at my long and prosperous career in India, which I cannot but 
regard as the result of high principles, and abilities, to say the 
least of it, of not the meanest order. On the point of returning 
to England, the trust Sir John had with his usual shrewdness 
reposed in me was an additional proof, if proof were needed, of 
the confidence I had inspired in him—a confidence which seemed 
to have ripened suddenly at the end of his life, after many years 
of hardly concealed mockery and derision. Just as I was 


finishing my reflections and my breakfast, Dickson, one of the 
last joined subalterns, came in. 
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“This is very awful,” he said, so gravely that I turned to look 
at him. 

“ What is awful ? ” 

“ Don’t you know?” he replied. ‘ Haven’t you heard about— 
Sir John—last night ?” 

“Dead?” I asked. 

He nodded; and then he said— 

“ Murdered in the night. Cathcart heard a noise and went in, 
and stumbled over him on the floor. As he came in he saw the 
lamp knocked over, and a figure rush out through the verandah. 
The moon was bright, and he saw a man run across a clear space 
in the moonlight—a tall, slightly-built man in native dress, but 
not a native, Cathcart said; that he would take his oath on, by his 
build. He roused the house, but the man got clean off, of course.” 

“ And Sir John?” 

“Sir John was quite dead when Cathcart got back to him. He 
found him lying on his face. His arms were spread out, and his 
dressing-gown was torn as if he had struggled hard. His pockets 
had been turned inside out, his writing-table drawers forced open, 
the whole room had been ransacked. Yet the old man’s gold 
watch had not been touched, and some money in one of the 
drawers had not been taken. What on earth is the meaning of it 
all?” said young Dickson below his breath. “What was the 
thief after?” 

In a moment the truth flashed across my brain. I put two and 
two together as quickly as most men, I fancy. The jewels! 
Some one had got wind of the jewels, which at that moment were 
reposing on my own person in their old brown bag. Sir John 
had been only just in time. 

“What was he looking for?” continued Dickson, walking up 
and down. “The old man must have had some paper or other 
about him that he wanted to get hold of. But what? Cathcart 
says that nothing whatever has been taken, as far as he can see 
at present.” 

I was perfectly silent. It is not every man who would have 
been so in my place, but I was. I know when to hold my tongue, 
thank Heaven ! 

Presently the others came in, all full of the same subject, and 
then suddenly I remembered that it was getting late; and there 
was a bustle and a leave-taking, and I had to post off before I 
could hear more. Not, however, that there was much more to hear, 
for everything seemed to be in the greatest confusion, and every 
species of conjecture was afloat as to the real criminal, and the 
motive for the crime. I had not much time to think of anything 
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during the first day on board; yet, busy as I was in arranging 
and re-arranging my things, poor old Sir John never seemed 
quite absent from my mjnd. His image as I had last seen him 
constantly rose before me, and the hoarse whisper was for ever 
sounding in my ears, “I’m watched! I know I’m watched!” 
I could not get him out of my head. I was unable to sleep the 
first night I was on board, and as the long hours wore on I 
always seemed to see the pale searching eyes of the dead man; 
and above the manifold noises of the steamer and the perpetual 
lapping of the calm water against my ear came the whisper, 
“T’m watched! I know I’m watched!” 


Cuapter II. 


I was all right next day. I suppose I had had what women call 
nerves, I never knew what nerves meant before, because no two 
women I ever met seemed to have the same kind. If it is 
slamming a door that upsets one woman’s nerves, it may be 
coming in on tip-toe that will upset another’s. You never 
ean tell. But Iam sure it was nerves with me that first night ; 
I know I have never felt so queer since. O yes I have, 
though—once. I was forgetting ; but I have not come to that yet. 

We had a splendid passage home. Most of the passengers 
were in good spirits at the thought of seeing England again, and 
even the children were not so troublesome as I have known them. 
I soon made friends with some of the nicest people, for I generally 
make friends easily. Ido not know howI do it, but I always 
seem to know what people really are at first sight. I always 
was rather a judge of character. 

There was one man on board whom I took a great fancy to 
from the first. He was a young American, travelling about, as 
Americans do, to see the world. I forget where he had come 
from—though I believe he told me—or why he was going to 
London ; but a nicer young fellow I never met. He was rather 
simple and unsophisticated, and with less knowledge of the 
world than any man I ever knew; but he did not mind owning to 
it, and was as grateful as possible for any little hints which, as 
an older man who had not gone through life with his eyes shut, 
I was of course able to give him. He was of a shy disposition I 
could see, and wanted drawing out; but he soon took to me, and 
in a surprisingly short time we became friends. He was in the 
next cabin to mine, and evidently wished so much to have been 
with me, that I tried to get another man to exchange; but he 
was grumpy about it, and I had to give it up, much to young 
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Carr’s disappointment. Indeed he was quite silent and morose 
for a whole day about it, poor fellow. He was a tall, handsome 
young man, slightly built, with the kind of sallow complexion 
that women admire, and I wondered at his preferring my company 
to that of the womankind on board, who were certainly very 
civil to him. One evening when I was rallying him on the 
subject, as we were leaning over the side (for though it was 
December it was hot enough in the Red Sea to lounge on deck), 
he told me that he was engaged to be married to a beautiful 
young American girl. I forget her name, but I remember he 
told it me—Dulcima Something—but it is of no consequence. I 
quite understood then. I always can enter into the feelings of 
others so entirely. I know when I was engaged myself once, 
long ago, I did not seem to care to talk to any one but her. She 
did not feel the same about it, which perhaps accounted for her 
marrying someone else, which was quite a blow to me at the 
time. But still I could fully enter into young Carr’s feelings, 
especially when he went on to expatiate on her perfections. 
Nothing, he averred, was too good for her. At last he dropped 
his voice, and, after looking about him in the dusk to make sure 
he was not overheard, he said— 

“T have picked up a few stones for her on my travels; a few 
sapphires of considerable value. I don’t care to have it generally 
known that I have jewels about me, but I don’t mind telling you.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” I replied, laying my hand on his shoulder, 
and sinking my voice to a whisper, “not a soul on board this 
vessel suspects it, but so have I.” 

It was too dark for me to see his face, but I felt that he was 
much impressed by what I had told him. 

“Then you will know where I had better keep mine,” he said 
a moment later, with his impulsive boyish confidence. “How 
fortunate I told you about them. Some are of considerable 
value, and—and I don’t know where to put them that they will 
be absolutely safe. I never carried about jewels with me before, 
and I am nervous about losing them, you understand.” And he 
nodded significantly at me. ‘Now where would you advise me 
to keep them ?” 

“On you,” I said significantly. 

“ But where ? ” 

He was simpler than even I could have believed. 

“My dear boy,” I said, hardly able to refrain from laughing, 
“do as I do; put them in a bag with a string to it. Put the 
string round your neck, and wear that bag under your clothes 
night and day.” 
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“ At uight as well?” he asked anxiously. 

“Of course. You are just as likely to lose them, as you call it, 
in the night as in the day. 

“T’m very much obliged to you,” he replied. “I will take 
your advice this very night. I say,” he added suddenly, “you 
would not care to see them, would you? I would not have any 
one else catch sight of them for a good deal, but I would shew 
them you in a moment. Everyone else is on deck just now, if 
you would like to come down into my cabin.” 

I hardly know one stone from another, and never could tell a 
diamond from paste; but he seemed so anxious to shew me what 
he had, that I did not like to refuse. 

“ By all means,” I said. And we went below. 

It was very dark in Carr’s cabin, and after he had let me in, 
he locked the door carefully before he struck a light. He looked 
quite pale in the light of the lamp after the red dusk of the warm 
evening on deck. 

“T don’t want to have other fellows coming in,” he said ina 
whisper, nodding at the door. 

He stood looking at me for a moment as if irresolute, and then 
he suddenly seemed to arrive at some decision, for he pulled a 
small parcel out of his pocket and began to open it. 

They really were not much to look at, though I would not have 
told him so for worlds. There were a few sapphires—one of a con- 
siderable size, but uncut—and some handsome turquoises, but not 
of perfect colour. He turned them over with evident admiration. 

“ They will look lovely, set in gold, as a bracelet on her arm,” 
he said softly. He was very much in love, poor fellow. And then 
he added humbly : “ But I dare say they are nothing to yours.” 

I chuckled to myself at the thought of his astonishment when 
he should actually behold them; but I only said— 

“ Would you like to see them, and judge for yourself? ” 

“Oh! If it is not giving you too much trouble,” he exclaimed 
gratefully, with shining eyes. “It’s very kind of you. I did 
not like to ask. Have you got them with you?” 

I nodded, and proceeded to unbutton my coat. 

At that moment a voice was heard shouting down the com- 
panion ladder: “Carr! I say, Carr, you are wanted!” and in 
another moment some one was hammering on the door. 

Carr sprang to his feet, looking positively savage. 

“Carr!” shouted the voice again. ‘Come out, I say; you are 
wanted !” 

“ Button up your coat,” he whispered, scowling suddenly ; and 
with an oath he opened the door. 
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Poor Carr! He was quite put out, I could see, though he 
recovered himself in a moment, and went off laughing with the 
man, who had been sent for him to take his part in a rehearsal 
which had been suddenly resolved on; for theatricals had been 
brewing for some time, and he had promised to act in them. I 
had not been asked to join, so I saw no more of him that night. 
The following morning as I was taking an early turn on deck he 
joined me, and said with a smile, as he linked his arm in mine: 
“T was put out last night, wasn’t 1?” 

“But you got over it in a moment,” I replied. “I quite 
admired you; and, after all, you know—some other time.” 

“No,” he said, smiling still, “not some other time. I don’t 
think I will see them—thanks all the same. They might put 
me out of conceit with what I have picked up for my little girl, 
which are the best I can afford.” 

He seemed to have lost all interest in the subject, for he began 
to talk of England, and of London, about which he appeared to 
have that kind of vague half-and-half knowledge which so often 
proves misleading to young men newly launched into town life. 
When he found out, as he soon did, that I was to a certain extent 
familiar with the Metropolis, he began to question me minutely, 
and ended by making me promise to dine with him at the 
Criterion, of which he had actually never heard, and go with him 
afterwards to the best of the theatres the day after we arrived in 
London. 

He wanted me to go with him the very evening we arrived, but 
on that point I was firm. My sister Jane, who was living with a 
hen canary (called Bob, after me, before its sex was known) in a 
small house in Kensington, would naturally be hurt if I did not 
spend my first evening in England with her, after an absence of 
so many years. 

Carr was much interested to hear that I had a sister, and asked 
innumerable questions about her. Was she young and lovely, or 
was she getting on? Did she live all by herself, and was I going 
to stay with her for long? Was not Kensington—was that the 
name of the street ?—rather out of the world, etc. 

I was pleased with the interest he took in any particulars about 
myself and my relations. People so seldom care to hear about 
the concerns of others. Indeed I have noticed as I advance in 
life such a general want of interest on the part of my acquaint- 
ance in the minutiz of my personal affairs, that of late I have 
almost ceased to speak of them at any length. Carr, however, 
who was of what I should call a truly domestic turn of character, 
showed such genuine pleasure in hearing about myself and my 
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relations, that I asked him to call in London in order to make 
Jane’s acquaintance, and accordingly gave him her address, which 
he took down at once in his note-book with evident satisfaction. 

Our passage was long, but it proved most uneventful; and 
except for an occasional dance, and the theatricals before 
mentioned, it would have been dull in the extreme. The theatri- 
cals certainly were a great success, mainly owing to the splendid 
acting of young Carr, who became afterwards a more special object 
of favour even than he was before. It was bitterly cold when 
we landed early in January at Southampton, and my native land 
seemed to have retired from view behind a thick veil of fog. We 
had a wretched journey up to London, packed as tight as sardines 
in a tin, much to the disgust of Carr, who accompanied me to town, 
and who with his usual thoughtfulness had in vain endeavoured 
to keep the carriage to ourselves, by liberal tips to guards and 
porters. When we at last arrived in London he insisted on 
getting me a caband seeing my luggage on to it, before he looked 
after his own at all. It was only when I had given the cabman 
my sister’s address that he finally took his leave and disappeared 
among the throng of people who were jostling each other near the 
luggage-vans. 

Curiously enough when I arrived at my destination an odd 
thing happened. I got out at the green door of 23, Surburban 
Residences, and when the maid opened it,” walked straight past 
her into the little drawing-room. 

“Well, Jane!” I cried. 

A pale middle-aged woman rose as I came in, and I stood 
aghast. It was not my sister. It was soon explained. She was 
a little pettish about it, poor woman. It seemed my sister had 
quite recently changed her house, and the present occupant had 
been put to some slight inconvenience before by people calling 
and leaving parcels after her departure. She gave me Jane’s new 
address, which was only in the next street, and I apologised and 
made my bow at once. My going to the wrong house was such a 
slight occurrence that I almost forgot it at the time, until I was 
reminded of it by a very sad event which happened afterwards. 

Jane was delighted to see me. It seemed she had written to 
inform me of her change of address, but the letter did not reach 
me before I started for England with the Danvers jewels about 
which I have been asked to write this account. Considering this 
is an account of the jewels, it is wonderful how seldom I have had 
occasion to mention them so far; but you may rest assured that 
all this time they were safe in their bag under my waistcoat ; and 
knowing I had them them there all right, I did not trouble my 
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head much about them. I never was a person to worry about 
things. 

Still I had no wish to be inconvenienced by a hard packet of 
little knobs against my chest any longer than was necessary, and 
I wrote the same evening to Sir George Danvers, stating the bare 
facts of the case, and asking what steps he or his second son 
wished me to take to put the legacy in the possession of its 
owner. I had no notion of trusting a packet of such immense 
value to the newly-organised Parcels Post. With jewels I con- 
sider you cannot be too cautious. Indeed I told Jane so at the 
time, and she quite agreed with me. 


Cuapter III. 


I pip not much like the arrangement of Jane’s new house when I 
came to stay in it. The way the two bedrooms, hers and mine, 
were shut off from the rest of the house by a door, barred and 
locked at night for fear of burglars, was, I thought, unpleasant, 
especially as once in my room for the night there was no possi- 
bility of getting out of it, the key of the dvor of the passage not 
being even allowed to remain in the lock, but retiring with Jane, 
the canary cage, and other valuables, into her own apartment. I 
remonstrated, but I soon found that Jane had not remained un- 
married for nothing. She was decided on the point. The outer 
door would be locked as usual, and the key would be deposited 
under the pin-cushion in her room as usual; and it was so. 

The next morning, as Jane and I went out for a stroll before 
luncheon, we had to pass the house to which I had driven by 
mistake the day before. To our astonishment there was a crowd 
before the door, and a policeman with his back to it was guarding 
the entrance. The blinds were all drawn down. The image of 
the pale lonely woman sitting by her little fire whom I had dis- 
turbed, the day before came suddenly back to_me with a strange 
qualm. 

“What is it?” I hurriedly asked a baker’s boy, who was 
standing at an area railing, rubbing his chin against the loaf he 
was waiting to deliver. The boy grinned. 

“ It’s murder!” he said, with relish. “ Burgilars in the night. 
I’ve supplied her reg’lar these two months. One quartern best 
white, one half-quartern brown every morning, French rolls 
occasional; but it’s all up now.” And he went off whistling a 
tune which all bakers’ boys whistled about that time, called “ My 
Grandfather’s Timepiece,” or something similar. 

A second policeman came up the street at this moment, and 
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from him I learned all the little there was to know. The poor 
lady had not been murdered, it seemed, but, being subject to heart 
complaint, had died in the night of an acute attack, evidently 
brought on by fright. The maid, the only other person in the 
house, sleeping as maids-of-all-work only can, had heard nothing, 
and awoke in the morning to find her mistress dead in her bed, 
with the window and door open. Strangely enough, the police- 
man added, although nothing in the house had been touched, the 
lock of an unused bedroom had been forced, and the room 
evidently searched. 

Poor Jane was quite overcome. She seemed convinced that it 
was only by a special intervention of Providence that she had 
changed her house, and that her successor had been sacrificed 
instead of herself. 

“It might have been me!” she said over and over again that 
afternoon. 

Wishing to give a turn to her thoughts, I began to talk about 
Sir John’s legacy, in which she had evinced the greatest interest 
the night before, and greatly to her delight, showed her the jewels. 
I had not looked at them since Sir John had given them to me, 
and I was myself astonished at their magnificence as I spread them 
out on the table under the gas-lamp. Jane exhausted herself in 
admiration ; but as I was putting them away again, saying it was 
time for me to be dressing ard going to meet Carr, who was to 
join me at the Criterion, she begged me on no account to take 
them with me, affirming that it would be much safer to leave 
them at home. I was firm, but she was firmer; and in the end I 
allowed her to lock them up in the tea-caddy, where her small 
stock of ready money reposed. 

I met Carr as we had arranged, and we had a very pleasant 
evening. Poor Carr, who had seer the papers, had hardly 
expected that I should turn up, knowing the catastrophe of the 
previous night had taken place at the house I was going to, and 
was much relieved to hear that my sister had moved, and had 
thus been spared all the horror of the event. 

The dinner was good, the play better. I should have come 
home feeling that I had enjoyed myself thoroughly, if it had not 
been for a little adventure with our cab-driver that very nearly 
proved serious. We got a hansom directly we came out of the 
theatre, but instead of taking us to the direction we gave him, 
after we had driven for some distance I began to make out that 
the cabman was going wrong, and Carr shouted to him to stop; 
but thereupon he lashed up his horse, and away we went like the 
winds, up one street, and down another, till I had lost all idea 
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where we were. Carr, who was young and active, did all he 
could; but the cabman, who I am afraid must have been intoxi- 
cated, took not the slightest notice, and continued driving madly, 
heaven knows where. At last, after getting into a very dingy 
neighbourhood, we turned up a crooked dark street unlit by any 
lamp, a street so narrow that I thought every moment the cab 
would be overturned. In another moment I saw two men rush 
out of a doorway. One seized the horse, which was much blown 
by this time, and brought it violently to a standstill, while the 
other flew at the cab, and catching Carr by the collar, proceeded 
to drag him out by main force. I suppose Carr did his best, but 
being only an American, he certainly made a very poor fight of 
it; and while I was laying into the man who had got hold of 
him, I was suddenly caught by the legs myself from the other 
side of the cab. I turned on my assailant, saw a heavy stick 
levelled at me, caught at it, missed it, beheld a series of fire- 
works, and remembered nothing more. 


The first thing I heard on beginning to come to myself was a 
series of subdued but evidently heartfelt oaths; and I became 
sensidle of an airy feeling unpleasant in the extreme, proceeding 
from an open condition of coat and waistcoat quite unsuited to 
the time of year. A low chorus of muffled whispering was going 
on round me. As I groaned involuntarily it stopped. 

“He’s coming to!” I heard Carr say. ‘Go and fetch some 
brandy.” And I felt myself turned right side uppermost, and my 
hands were rubbed, while Carr, in a voice of the greatest anxiety, 
asked me how I felt. I was soon able to sit up, and to become aware 
that I had a splitting headache, and was staring at a tallow candle 
stuck in a bottle. Having got so far I gota little further, and 
on looking round found myself reclining on a sack in a corner of 
a disreputable-looking room, dingy with dirt, and faithful to the 
memory of bad tobacco. Then I suddenly remembered what had 
occurred. Carr saw that I did so, and instantly poured forth an 
account of how we had been rescued from a condition of great 
peril by the man to whom the house we were in belonged, to 
whom he hardly knew how to express his gratitude, and who was 
now gone for some brandy for me. He told me a great deal 
about it, but I was so dizzy that I forgot most of what he said, 
and it was not until our deliverer returned with the brandy that 
I became thoroughly aware of what was going forward. I could 
not help thinking, as I thanked the honest fellow who had come 
to our assistance, how easily one may be deceived by appearances, 
for a more forbidding-looking face under its fur cap I never saw. 
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That of his son, who presently returned with a four-wheeler 
which Carr had sent for, was not more prepossessing. In fact, 
they were two as villainous-looking men as I had ever seen. 
After recompensing both with all our spare cash we got ourselves 
hoisted stiffly into the cab, and Carr good-naturedly insisted on 
seeing me home, though he owned to feeling, as he put it, “ rather 
knocked up by his knocking down.” We were both far too 
exhausted to speak much, until Carr gave a start and a gasp, and 
said “‘ By Jove!” 

“ What?” I enquired. 

“ They are gone!” he said tremulously—“ my sapphires. They 
are gone! Stolen! I had them in a bag round my neck, as you 
told me. They must have been taken from me when I was 
knocked down. I say,” he added quickly, “how about yours? 
Have you got them all right?” 

Involuntarily I raised my hand to my throat. A horrid qualm 
passed over me. 

“Thank heaven!” I replied with a sigh of relief, “ they are safe 
at home with Jane. What amercy! I might have lost them.” 

“ Might!” said Carr. ‘You would have lost them to a dead 
certainty ; and mine are gone!” And he stamped and clenched 
his fists, and looked positively furious. 

Poor Carr! I felt for him. He took the loss of his stones so to 
heart; and I am sure it was only natural. I parted from him at 
my own door, and was glad on going in to find Jane had stayed 
up for me. I soon figured in her eyes as the hero of a thrilling 
adventure, while her clever hands applied sticking-plaster ad 
libitum. We were both so full of the event of the evening, and 
the letter which I was to write to the Times about it the next 
day, that it never entered the heads of either of us on retiring to 
bed to remove Sir John’s jewels from the tea-caddy into which 
they had been temporarily popped in the afternoon. 


Cuapter IV. 


I reatty think adventures, like misfortunes, never come single. 
Would you believe it? Our house was broken into that very 
night. Nothing serious came of it, wonderful to relate, owing to 
Jane’s extraordinary presence of mind. She had been unable to 
sleep after my thrilling account of the cab accident, and had 
consoled herself by reading Baxter’s ‘Saint’s Rest’ by her night- 
light, for the canary became restless and liable to sudden bursts 
of song if a candle were lighted. While so engaged she became 
aware of a subdued grating sound, which had continued for some 
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time before she began to speculate upon it. While she was 
speculating it ceased, and after a short interval she distinctly 
heard a stealthy step upon the stair, and the handle of the 
passage door before mentioned was gently, very gently turned. 

Jane has some of that quickness of perception which has been 
of such use to myself through life. In a momentshe had grasped 
the situation. Some one was in the house. In another moment 
she was hanging out of her bedroom window, springing the 
policeman’s rattle which she had had by her for years with a 
view to an emergency of this kind, and at the same time—for she 
was a capable woman—blowing a piercing strain on a cabman’s 
whistle. 

Te make a long story short, her extraordinary presence of mind 
was the saving of us. With her own eyes she saw two dark 
figures fly up our area steps and disappear round the corner, and 
when a policeman appeared on the scene half an hour later, he 
confirmed the fact that the house had been broken into, by 
showing us how an entrance had been effected through the 
kitchen window. 

There was of course no more sleep for us that night, and the 
remainder of it was passed by Jane in examining the house from 
top to bottom every half-hour or so, owing to a rooted conviction 
on her part that a burglar might still be lurking on the premises, 
concealed in the cellarette, or the jam cupboard, or behind the 
drawing-room curtains. 

By that morning’s post I heard, as I expected I should do, 
from Sir George Danvers, but the contents of the letter surprised 
me. He wrote most cordially, thanking me for my kindness in 
undertaking such a heavy responsibility (I am sure I never felt it 
to be so) for an entire stranger, and ended by sending me a 
pressing invitation to come down to Stoke Moreton that very day, 
that he and his son, whose future wife was also staying with 
them, might have the pleasure of making the acquaintance of one 
to whom they were so much indebted. He added that his eldest 
son Charles was also goingdown from London by a certain train 
that day, and that he had told him to be on the look out for me 
at the station in case I was able to come at such short notice. I 
made up my mind to go, sent Sir George a telegram to that 
effect, and proceeded to fish up the jewels out of the tea-caddy. 

Jane, who had never ceased for one instant to comment on the 
event of the night, positively shrieked when she saw me shaking 
the bag free from tea-leaves. 

“Good gracious! the burglars,” she exclaimed. “Why they 
might have taken them if they had only known.” 
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£ course they had not known, as I had been particularly secret 
about them; but I wished all the same that I had not left them 
there all night, as Jane would insist, and continue insisting, that 
they had been exposed to great danger. I argued the matter 
with her at first; but women I find are impervious as a rule to 
masculine argument, and it is a mistake to reason with them. It 
is in fact putting the sexes for the moment on an equality to 
which the weaker one is unaccustomed, and consequently unsuited. 

A few hours later I was rolling swiftly towards Stoke Moreton 
in a comfortable smoking carriage, only occupied by myself and 
Mr. Charles Danvers, a handsome young fellow with a pale face, 
and that peculiar tired manner which (though, as I soon found, 
natural to him) is so often affected by the young men of the day. 

“And so Ralph has come in for a legacy in diamonds,” he said 
listlessly, when we had exchanged the usual civilities and had 
become to a certain degree acquainted. “Dear me! how these 
good steady young men prosper in the world. When last I heard 
from him he had prevailed upon the one perfect woman in the 
universe to consent to marry him, and his aunt (by the way, you 
will meet her there, too—Lady Mary Cunningham) had murmured 
something vague but gratifying about testamentary intentions. 
A week later Providence fills his brimming cup with a legacy of 
jewels, estimated at ?” Charles opened his light sleepy eyes 
wide and looked enquiringly at me. “ What are they estimated 
at?” he asked, as I did not answer. 

I really had no idea, but I shrugged my shoulders and looked 
wise. 

“ Estimated at a fabulous sum,” he said, closing his eyes again. 
“Ah! had they been mine, with what joyful alacrity should I 
have ascertained their exact money value. And mine they ought 
to have been, if the sacred law of primogeniture (that special 
Providence which watches over the interests of eldest sons) had 
been duly observed. Sir John had not the pleasure of my 
acquaintance, but I fear he must have heard some reports—ano 
doubt entirely without foundation—respecting my career, which 
induced him to pass me over in this manner. What a moral! 
My father and my Aunt Mary are always delicately pointing out 
the difference between Ralph and myself. I wish I were a good 
young man, like Ralph. It seems to pay best in the long run; but 
I may as well inform you, Colonel Middleton, of the painful fact 
that I am the black sheep of the family.” 

“Oh! come, come!” I remarked uneasily. 

“T should not have alluded to the subject if you were not 
likely to become fully aware of it on your arrival, so I will be 
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beforehand with my relations. I was brought up in the way I 
should go,” he continued with the utmost unconcern, as if 
commenting on something that did not affect him in the least ; 
“but I did not walk in it, partly owing to the uncongenial 
companionship that it involved, especially that of my Aunt Mary, 
who took up so much room herself in the narrow path that she 
effectually kept me out of it. From my earliest youth also I took 
extreme interest in the parable of the Prodigal, and as soon as it 
became possible I exemplified it myself. I may even say that I 
acted the part in a manner that did credit to a beginner ; but the 
wind-up was ruined by the lamentable inability of others who 
shall be nameless to throw themselves into the spirit of the 
piece. At various intervals,” he continued, always as if speaking 
of some one else, “I have returned home, but I regret to say 
that on each occasion my reception was not in any way what I 
could have wished. The flavour of a fatted calf is absolutely 
unknown to me; and so far from meeting me half way, I have in 
extreme cases, when impelied homewards by urgent pecuniary 
considerations, found myself obliged to walk up from the 
station.” 

“Dear me! I hope it is not far?” I said. 

“A mere matter of three miles or so up hill,” he resumed ; 
“ nothing to a healthy Christian, though trying to the trembling 
legs of the ungodly after a long course of husks. There, now I 
think you are quite aw fait as to our family history. I always 
pity a stranger who comes to a house ignorant of little domestic 
details of this kind ; he is apt to make mistakes. Oh! pray don’t 
mention it ”—as I murmured some words of thanks—“ no trouble, 
Tassure you; trouble is a thing I don’t take. By the way, are 
you aware we are going straight into a nest of private theatricals 
at Stoke Moreton? To-night is the last rehearsal ; perhaps I had 
better look over my part. I took it once years ago, but I don’t 
remember a word of it.” And after much rummaging in a 
magnificent silver-mounted travelling bag, the Prodigal pulled 
out a paper book and carelessly turned over the leaves. 

I did not interrupt his studies, save by a few passing commente 
on the weather, the state of the country, and my own health, 
which I am sorry to say is not what it was; but as I only 
received monosyllabic answers, we had no more conversation 
worth mentioning till we reached Stoke Moreton. 
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CHaprer V. 





Stoke Moreton is a fine old Elizabethan house standing on rising 
ground. As we drove up the straight wide approach between two 
rows of ancient, fantastically-clipped hollies, I was impressed by 
the stately dignity of the place, which was not lessened as we 
drew up before a great arched doorway, and were ushered ‘into a 
long hall supported by massive pillars of carved white stone. A 
roaring log fire in the immense fireplace threw a ruddy glow over 
the long array of armour and gleaming weapons which lined the 
walls, and made the pale winter twilight outside look bleak indeed. 
Charles, emerging slim and graceful out of an exquisite ulster, 
sauntered up to the fire, and asked where Sir George Danvers 
was. As he stocd inside the wide fireplace, leaning against one 
of the pillars which supported the towering white stone chimney- 
piece covered with heraldic designs and coats of arms, he looked a 
worthier representative of an ancient race than I fear he really was. 

“So they have put the stage at that end, in front of the pillars,” 
he remarked, nodding at a wooden erection. “Quite right. Icould 
not have placed it better myself. What, Brown? Sir George is in 
the drawing-room, is he? and tea, as I perceive, is going in at this 
moment. Come, Middleton.” And we followed the butler to the 
drawing-room. 

I am not a person who easily becomes confused, but I must 
own I did get confused with the large party into the midst of 
which we were now ushered. I soon made out Sir George 
Danvers, a delicate, but irascible-looking old gentleman, who 
received me with dignified cordiality, but returned Charles's 
greeting with a certain formality and coldness which I was 
pained to see, family affection being in my opinion the chief 
blessing of a truly happy home. Charles I already knew, and 
with the second son, Ralph, a ruddy, smiling young man with any 
amount of white teeth, I had no difficulty; but after that I became 
hopelessly involved. I was introduced to an elderly lady whom I 
addressed for the rest of the evening as Lady Danvers, until 
Charles casually mentioned that his mother was dead, and that 
until the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was passed he did not 
anpticiate that his Aunt Mary would take upon herself the 
position of step-mother to her orphaned nephews. The severe 
elderly lady, then, who beamed so sweetly upon Ralph, and 
regarded Charles with such manifest coldness, was their Aunt, 
Lady Mary Cunningham. She had known Sir John slightly in 
her youth, she said, as she graciously made room for me on her 
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sofa, and she expressed a very proper degree of regret at his 
sudden death, considering that he had not been a personal friend 
in any way. 

“We all have our faults, Colonel Middleton,” said Lady Mary, 
with a gentle sigh which dislodged a little colony of crumbs from 
the front of her dress. ‘Sir John like the rest of us was not 
exempt, though I have no doubt the softening influence of age 
would have done much, since I knew him, to smooth acerbities of 
character which were unfortunately strongly marked in his early 
life.” 

She had evidently not known Sir John in his later years. 

As she continued to talk in this strain I endeavoured to make 
out which of the young ladies present was the one to whom Ralph 
was engaged. I was undecided as to which it was of the two to 
whom I had already been introduced. Girls always seem to me 
so very much alike, especially pretty girls; and these were both of 
them pretty. I do not mean that they resembled each other in 
the least, for one was dark and one was fair ; but which was Miss 
Aurelia Grant, Ralph’s fiancée, and which was Miss Evelyn 
Derrick, a cousin of the family, I could not make out until later 
in the evening, when I distinctly saw Ralph kiss the fair one in 
the picture gallery, and I instantly came to the conclusion that 
she was the one to whom he was engaged. 

I asked Charles if I were not right, as we stood in front of 
the hall fire before the rest of the party had assembled for 
dinner, and he told me that I had indeed hit the nail on the 
head in this instance, though for his own part he never laid 
much stress himself on such an occurrence, having found it prove 
misleading in the extreme to draw any conclusion from it. He 
further informed me that Miss Derrick was the young lady with 
dark hair who had poured out tea, and whom he had favoured 
with some of his conversation afterwards. 

I admired Ralph’s taste, as did Charles, who had never seen 
his future sister-in-law before. Aurelia Grant was a charming 
little creature, with a curly head and a dimple, and a pink and 
white complexion, and a suspicion of an Irish accent when she 
became excited. 

Charles said he admired her complexion most because it was so 
thoroughly well done, and the colouring was so true to nature. 

I did not quite catch his meaning, but it certainly was a 
beautiful complexion ; and then she was so bright and lively, and 
showed such pretty little teeth when she smiled! She was quite 
delightful. I did not wonder at Ralph’s being so much in love 
with her, and Charles agreed with me. 
c2 
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“There is nothing like a good complexion,” he remarked 
gravely. ‘One may be led away to like a pale girl with a mind 
for a time, but for permanent domestic happiness give me a good 
complexion, and—a dimple,” he added, as if it were an after- 
thought. “I feel I could not bestow my best affections on a 
woman without a dimple. Yes, indeed! Ralph has chosen well.” 

Now I do not agree with Charles there, as I have always 
considered that a woman should have a certain amount of mind; 
just enough, in fact, to enable her to appreciate a superior one. I 
said as much to Charles, but he only laughed, and said it was a 
subject on which opinion had always varied. 

“How did he meet her?” I enquired. 

“On the Rigi last summer,” said Charles. “I am thinking of 
going there myself next year. Lovely orphan sat by Lady Mary 
at table dhéte. Read tracts presented by Lady Mary. Made 
acquaintance. Lovely orphan’s travelling companion or governess 
discovered to be live sister of defunct travelling companion or 
governess of Lady Mary. Result, warm friendship. Ralph, like 
a dutiful nephew, appears on the scene. Fortnight of fine 
weather. Interesting expeditions. Romantic attachment, ce- 
mented by diamond and pearl ring from Hunt and Roskell’s. 
There is the whole story for you.” 

Evelyn Derrick joined us as he finished speaking. She was a 
tall, graceful girl, gentle and dignified in manner, with a pale, 
refined face. She was pretty in a way, but not to compare to 
Aurelia, Evelyn had an anxious look about her, too. Now 
I do not approve of a girl looking grave; she ought to be bright 
and happy, with a smile for everyone. It is all very well for us 
men, who have the work of the world to do, to look grave at times, 
but with women it is different ; and a woman always looks her best 
when she smiles—at least, I think so. 

Then Aurelia came down, perfectly dazzling in white satin; 
then Sir George, then Ralph, giving an arm to Lady Mary, who 
suffered from rheumatism in her foot. Then came the gong, and 
there was a rustle down of more people, young and old, friends of 
the family who had come to act, or to see their sons and daughters 
act. As I never could get even their names right I shall not 
attempt to give any account of them, especially as they are not 
of importance in any way. 

After dinner, on entering the drawing-room, I found that great 
excitement prevailed among the ladies respecting Sir John’s 
jewels. About his sad fate and costly legacy they all seemed 
fully informed. I had myself almost forgotten the reason of my 
visit in my interest in my new surroundings, not having even as 
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yet given up the jewels to Sir George Danvers or Ralph; but at 
the urgent request of all the ladies at once, Ralph begged me to 
bring them down, te be seen and admired then and there, before 
the rehearsal began. 

“They will all be yours, you know,” Ralph said to Aurelia. 
“You shall wear them on your wedding-day.” 

“You are always talking about being married,” said Aurelia, 
with a little pout. “I wish you would try and think of something 
else to say. I was quite looking forward to it myself until I 
came here, and now I am quite, quite tired of it beforehand.” 

Ralph laughed delightedly, and Sir George reminding me that 
every one was dying of anxiety, himself included, I ran upstairs 
to take the brown bag from around my neck, and in a few minutes 
returned with itinmy hand. They were all waiting for me—Lady 
Mary drawn up in an armchair beside an ebony table, on which a 
small space near her had been cleared; Charles alone holding 
rather aloof, sipping his coffee with his back to the fire. 

“Don’t jostle,” he said, as they all crowded round me. “Evelyn, 
let me beg of you not to elbow forward in that unbecoming 
manner. Observe how Aunt Mary restrains herself. Take time, 
Middleton ! your coffee is getting cold. Won’t you drink it first ?” 

As he finished speaking I turned the contents of the bag upon 
the table. The jewels in the bright lamplight seemed to blaze 
and burn into the ebony of the table. There was a general gasp, 
a silence, and then a chorus of admiration. Charles came up 
behind me, and looked over my shoulder. 

“Good gracious!” said Lady Mary solemnly. “ Ralph, you are 
arich man. Why, mine are nothing to them!” and she touched 
a diamond and emerald necklace on her own neck. “I never 
knew poor Sir John had so much good in him.” 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph,” cried Aurelia, clasping her little hands 
with a deep sigh. ‘And will they really be my very own?” 

Ralph assured her that they would, and that she should act in 
them the following night if she liked. 

I think there was not a woman present who did not envy 
Aurelia as Ralph took up a flashing diamond crescent and held it 
against her fair hair. I saw Evelyn turn away and begin to tear 
up a small piece of paper in her hand. Women are very jealous 
of each other, especially the nice, by which I mean the pretty, 
ones. I was sorry to see jealousy so plainly marked in such a 
charming-looking girl as Evelyn; but women are all the same 
about jewels. Aurelia blushed and sparkled, and pouted when the 
clasp caught in her hair, and shook her little head impatiently, 
and was altogether enchanting. 
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After the first burst of admiration had subsided, General 
Marston, an old Indian officer, who had been somewhat in the rear, 
came up, and looked long at the glittering mass upon the 
table. 

“ Are you aware,” he said at last to Ralph, pointing to the 
crescent, “ that those diamonds are of enormous value? I have not 
seen such stones in any shop in London. I dare not say what 
that one crescent alone is worth, or that emerald bracelet. 
Jewels of such value as this are a grave responsibility.” He 
stood, shaking his head a little, and turning the crescent in his 
hand. “ Wonderful!” he said. “Wonderful! Do not tear up 
that piece of rice-paper, Miss Derrick,” he added, taking it from 
her. ‘The crescent was wrapped in it, and I will put it round it 
again. All these stones want polishing, and many of them re- 
setting. They ought not to be tumbled together in this way in a 
bag, with nothing to prevent them scratching each other. See, 
Ralph, here is a clasp broken ; and here are some loose stones ; and 
this star has no clasp at all. You must take them up to some 
trustworthy jeweller, and have them thoroughly looked over.” 

*‘ [suppose the second son was specially mentioned, Middleton ?” 
said Charles, as I drew back to let the rest handle and admire. 

“Of course!” said Lady Mary, sharply ; “and a very fortunate 
thing, too.” 

“Very—for Ralph,” he replied. “It is really providential 
that Tam whatI am. Why, I might have ruined the dear boy’s 
prospects if I had paid my tailor’s bill, and lived in the country 
among the buttercups and daisies. Ah! my dear Aunt, as I see 
you are about to remark, how all things here below work together 
for good!” 

“T was not going to remark anything of the kind,” retorted 
Lady Mary, drawing herself up; “ but,” she added spitefully, “I 
do not feel the less rejoiced at Ralph’s good fortune and 
prosperity, when I see, as I so often do, the ungodly flourishing 
like a green bay-tree.” 

“Of course,” said Charles, shaking his head, “if that is your 
own experience, I bow before it. But for my own part, I must 
confess I have not found it so. Flourish like a green bay-tree! 
No, Aunt Mary, it is a fallacy. They don’t. I am sure I only 
wish they did. But I see the rehearsal is beginning. May I give 
you an arm to the hall?” 

The offer was entirely disregarded, and it was with the help of 
mine that Lady Mary retired from an unequal combat, which she 
never seemed able to resist provoking anew, and in which she was 
invariably worsted, causing her, as I could see, to regard Charles 
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with the concentrated bitterness of which a severely good woman 
alone is capable. 

I soon perceived that Charles was on the same amicable terms 
with his father ; that they rarely spoke; and that it was evidently 
only with a view to keeping up appearances that he was ever 
invited to the paternal roof at all. Between the brothers, how- 
ever, in spite of so much to estrange them, a certain kindliness 
of feeling seemed to exist, which was hardly to have been expected 
under the circumstances. 

The rehearsal now began, and Sir George Danvers, who had 
remained behind to put by the jewels and lock them up in his 
strong-box among his papers, came and sat down by me, again 
thanking me for taking charge of them, though I assured him it 
had been very little trouble. 

“Not much trouble, perhaps, but a great responsibility,” he 
said courteously. 

“A soldier, Sir George,” I replied, with a slight smile, “ becomes 
early inured to the gravest responsibility. It is the air we 
breathe; it is taken as a matter of course.” 

He looked keenly at me, and was silent, as if considering some- 
thing—perhaps what I had said. 

I was delighted to find the play was one of those which I had 
seen acted during our passage home. There is nothing I like so 
much as knowing a play beforehand, because then one can always 
whisper to one’s companion what is coming next. The stage, 
with all its adjustments, had been carefully arranged, the foot- 
lights were lighted, the piece began. All went well till nearly 
the end of the first act, when there was a cry behind the scenes of 
“Mr. Denis!” Mr. Denis should have rushed on, but Mr. Denis 
did not rush on. The play stopped. Mr. Denis was not in the 
library, the improvised green-room; Mr. Denis did not appear 
when his name was called in stentorian tones by Ralph, or in 
pathetic falsetto by Charles. In short, Mr. Denis was not forth- 
coming. A rush upstairs on the part of most of the young men 
brought to light the awful fact that Mr. Denis had retired to his 
chamber, a prey to sudden and acute indisposition. 

“ Dear me!” said Charles to Lady Mary, with a dismal shake of 
his head, “ how precarious is life! Here to-day, and in bed to- 
morrow. Support your Aunt Mary, my dear Evelyn; she wishes 
to retire to rest. Indeed, we may as well all go to bed, for there 
will be no more acting to-night without poor Denis. I only 
trust he may be spared to us till to-morrow, and that he may be 
well enough to die by my hand to-morrow evening.” 

We all dispersed for the night in some anxiety. The play 
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could not proceed without Mr. Denis, who took an important 
part; and Sir George ruefully informed me that all the neigh- 
bouring houses had been filled for these theatricals, and that 
great numbers of people were expected. There was to be dancing 
afterwards, but the principal feature of the entertainment was the 
play. We all retired to rest, fervently hoping that the health 
of Mr. Denis might be restored by the following morning. 


Cuapter VI. 


Bor far from being better the following morning, Denis was much 
worse. Charles, who had sat up most of the night with him, and 
who came down to breakfast more cool and indifferent than ever, 
at once extinguished any hope that still remained that he would 
be able to take his part that night. 

Great was the consternation of the whole party. A vague 
feeling of resentment against Denis prevailed among the woman- 
kind, who, having all preserved their own healths intact for the 
occasion (and each by her own account was a chronic invalid), felt 
it was extremely inconsiderate, not to say indelicate, of “a great 
man like him” to spoil everything by being laid up at the wrong 
moment. 

But what was to be done? Denis was ill, and without Denis 
the play could not proceed. Must the whole thing be given up? 
There was a general chorus of lamentation. 

“T see no alternative,” said Charles, ‘‘ unless some Curtius will 
leap into the gulf, and go through the piece, reading the part; 
and that is always a failure at the best of times.” 

At that moment I had an idea. It broke upon me like a flash 
of lightning. Valentine Carr! I had seen him act the very part 
Denis was to have taken, in the theatricals on the steamer. How 
wonderfully fortunate that it should have occurred to me. 

I told Charles that I had a friend who had acted that part only 
the week before. 

“ You!” cried Charles, losing all his customary apathy. “You 
don’t say so. Great heavens, where is he? Out with him! 
Where is he at this moment? England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales? Where is this treasure concealed ?” 

“Oh, Colonel Middleton! Oh, how delightful!” cried a num- 
ber of gentle voices; and I was instantly surrounded, and all 
manner of questions put to me. Would he come? Was he tall? 
And oh! had he a beard? He had not a beard, had he? because 
it would not do for the part. Did he act well? When had he 
acted? Where had he acted ? 
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Sir George interrupted the torrent of interrogation. 
“Do you think he would come?” he asked. 
“T am almost sure he would,” I said; “he is a great friend 
of mine.” 

“Tt would be an exceedingly good-natured and friendly act,” 
said Sir George. “Charles—no, I mean Ralph—bring a telegraph 
form ; and if you will write a telegram at once, Middleton, I will 
send it to the station directly. We shall have an answer by 12 
o'clock, and until then we will not give up all hope, though of 
course we must not count on your friend being able to come at 
such short notice.” 

The telegram was written and despatched, Carr having given 
me an address where letters would find him, though he said he 
did not put up there. I sincerely hoped he woald not be out of 
the way on this occasion, and I was not a little pleased when, a 
few hours later, I received a telegram in reply saying that he 
could come, and should arrive by the afternoon train which had 
brought me the day before. 

The spirits of the whole party revived. I (as is often the case) 
was in high favour with all. Even poor Denis, who had been 
very much depressed, was sufficiently relieved by the news, so 
Charles said, to smile over his beef-tea. Lady Mary, who appeared 
at luncheon time, treated me with marked consideration. I had 
already laid them under an obligation, she said graciously, by 
undertaking the care of the jewels, and now they were indebted 
to me a second time. Was Mr. Carr one of Lord Barrantyne’s 
sons, or was he one of the Crampshire Carrs? She had known 
Lady Caroline Carr in her youth, but had not met her of late 
years. She seemed surprised when I told her that Carr was an 
American, and he sank, I could see, at once in her estimation ; but 
she was kind enough to say that she was not a person who was 
prejudiced in any way by a man’s nationality, and that she believed 
that very respectable people might be found among the Americans. 

The day passed in the usual preparations for an entertainment. 
If I went into the hall I was sure to run against gardeners 
carrying in quantities of hot-house plants, with which the front 
of the stage was being hidden from the footlights to the floor; 
if I wandered into the library I interrupted Aurelia and Ralph 
rehearsing their parts alone, with their heads very close together ; 
if I hastily withdrew into the morning-room, it was only to find 
Charles upon his knees, luring Evelyn to immediate flight, in 
soul-stirring accents, before an admiring audience of not un- 
envious young ladyhood. 


“Now, Evelyn, I ask you as a favour,” said Charles, as I came 
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in, moving towards her on his knees, “will you come a little 
closer when I am down? Idon’t mind wearing out my knees the 
least in a good cause; but I owe it to myself, as a wicked baron 
in hired tights, not to cross the stage in that position. Any 
impression I make will be quite lost if Ido; and unless you keep 
closer, I shall never be able to reach your hand and clasp it toa heart 
at least two yards away. Now,” rising, and crossing over to the 
other side, “I shall begin again. ‘ Ah! but my soul’s adored——’” 

“Ts Middleton here?” asked a voice in the doorway. It was 
Sir George Danvers who had put his head into the room, and I 
went to him. 

“T say, Middleton,” he began, twirling his stick, and looking 
rather annoyed, “it is excessively provoking. I never thought 
of it before, but I find there is not a bed in the house. Every 
cranny has been filled. It never occurred to me that we had not 
a room for your friend, now that he is kind enough to come. 
And it looks so rude, when it is so exceedingly good-natured of 
him to come at all.” 

“Oh, dear! anywhere will do,” I said. 

“There is not even room for Ralph in the house,” continued 
Sir George. “Ihave put him up at the lodge,” pointing to a 
small house at the end of the drive, near the great entrance 
gates. “There is another nice little room leading out of his,” 
he added, hesitating—“ but really I don’t like to suggest 4 

“Oh! that will do perfectly,” I broke in. “Carr is not the 
sort of fellow to care a straw how he is put up. He will be quite 
content anywhere.” 

“Come and see it,” he said, leading the way out of doors. “I 
would have turned out Charles in a moment, and given Carr 
his room ; but Denis is really rather ill, and Charles sees to him, 
as he is next door.” 

I could not help saying how much I liked Charles. 

“Strangers always do,” he replied coldly, as we walked towards 
the lodge. “I constantly hear him spoken of as a most agreeable 
young man.” 

“ And he is so handsome.” 

“Yes,” replied Sir George, in the same hard tone, “hand- 
some and agreeable. I have no doubt he appears so to others; 
but I, who have had to pay the debts and hush up the scandals 
of my handsome and agreeable son, find Ralph, who has not 
a feature in his face, the best-looking of the two. I know 
Charles is head over ears in debt at this moment, but ”— 
with sudden acrimony—“he will not get another farthing from 
me. It is pouring water into a sieve.” 
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“Ralph is marrying a sweetly pretty creature,” I said, with 
warmth, desirous of changing the subject. 

“Yes, she is very pretty,” said Sir George, without enthusiasm. 
“But I wish she had belonged to one of our county families. It 
is nothing in the way of connection. She has no relations to 
speak of—one uncle living in Australia, and another, whom she 
goes to on Saturday, in Ireland. There seems to be no money 
either. It is Lady Mary’s doing. She took a fancy to her abroad ; 
and to say the truth I did not wish to object, for at one time 
there seemed to be an attraction between himself and his cousin 
Evelyn Derrick, which his aunt and I were both glad to think 
had passed over. I do not approve of marriages between cousins.” 

We had reached the lodge by this time, and I was shewn a tidy 
little room leading out of the one Ralph was occupying, in which 
ITassured Sir George that Carr would be perfectly comfortable, 
much to the courteous old gentleman’s relief, though I could see 
that he was evidently annoyed at not being able to put him up 
in the house. 

In the afternoon, towards five o’clock, Carr arrived. I went 
into the hall to meet him, and to bring him into the drawing- 
room myself. Just as we came in, and while I was introducing 
him to Sir George, Ralph and Aurelia, who were sitting together 
as usual, started a lovers’ squabble. 

“Oh my!” said Ralph suddenly. 

“Tt is all your fault. You jogged my elbow,” came Aurelia’s 
quick rejoinder. 

“My dearest love, I did not,” returned Ralph on his knees, 
pocket-handkerchief in hand. 

It appeared that between them they had managed to transfer 
Aurelia’s tea from her cup to the front of her dress. 

“ You did ; you know you did,” she said, evidently ready to cry 
with vexation. “I was just going to drink, and you had your 
arm round the back of my , 

“Hush, Aurelia, I beg,” expostulated Charles. “Aunt Mary 
and I are becoming embarrassed. It is not necessary to enter 
into particulars as to the exact locality of Ralph’s arm.” 

“Round the back of my chair,” pouted Aurelia. 

“Tt is all right, Aunt Mary,” called Charles cheerfully to that 
lady. ‘Only the back of her chair. We took alarm unnecessarily. 
Just as it should be. I have done the same myself with—a 
different chair.” 

“He is always doing it,” continued Aurelia, unmollified. “I 
have told him about it before. He made me drop a piece of 
bread-and-butter on the carpet only yesterday.” 
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“T ate it afterwards,” humbly suggested Ralph, still on his 
knees, “and there were hairs in it. There were indeed, Aurelia.” 

“And now it is my tea-gown,” continued Aurelia, giving way 
to the prettiest little outburst of temper imaginable. “I wish 
you would get up and go away, Ralph, and not come back. 
You are only making it worse by rubbing it in that silly way, 
with your wet handkerchief.” 

“Here is another,” said Charles, snatching up Lady Mary’s 
delicate cambric one, which was lying on her work-table, while 
I was in the act of introducing Carr to her; and before that 
lady’s politeness to Carr would allow her to turn from him to 
expostulate, Charles was on his knees beside Ralph, wiping the 
offending stain. 

“Out, damned spot!’ or rather series of spots. What, Aurelia? 
you don’t wish it rubbed any more? Good. I will turn my atten- 
tion to the Aubusson carpet. Ha! triumph! Here at least I am 
successful. Aunt Mary, you have no conception how useful your 
handkerchief is. The amount of tea or dirt, or both, which is 
leaving the carpet and taking refuge in your little square of 
cambric will surprise you when you see it. Ah!”—rising from 
his knees as I brought up Carr, having by this time presented 
him to Sir George. “Very happy to see you, Mr. Carr. Most 
kind of you to come. Evelyn, are you pouring out some tea for 
Mr. Carr? Nature requires support before a last rehearsal. 
May I introduce you to my cousin Miss Derrick ?” 

After Carr had also been introduced to Aurelia, who, however, 
was still too much absorbed in her tea-gown to take much notice 
of him, he seemed glad to retreat to a chair by Evelyn, who gave 
him his tea, and talked pleasantly to him. He was very shy at 
first, bul he soon got used to us, and many were the curious 
glances shot at him by the rest of the party as tea went on. 
There was to be a last rehearsal immediately afterwards, so that 
he might take part in it ; and there was a general unacknowledged 
anxiety on the part of all the actors as to how he would bear that 
crucial test on which so much depended. I was becoming anxious 
myself, being in a manner responsible for him. 

“You're not nervous, are you?” I said, taking him aside when 
tea was over. ‘Only act half as well as you did on the steamer, 
and you will do capitally.” 

‘Yes, I am nervous,” he replied, with a short uneasy laugh. 
“Tt is enough to make a fellow nervous to be set down 
among a lot of people whom he has never seen before—to act 
@ principal part, too. I had no idea it was going to be such a 
grand affair, or 1 would not havecome. I only did it to please you.” 
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Of course I knew that, and I tried to reassure him, reminding 
him that the audience would not be critical, and how grateful 
every one was to him for coming. 

“Tell me who some of the people are, will you?” he went on. 
“Who is that tall man with the fair moustache? He is looking 
at us now.” 

“That is Charles, the eldest son,” I replied ; “and the shorter 
one, with the pleasant face, near the window, is Ralph, his younger 
brother.” 

“That is a very good-looking girl he is talking to,” he re- 
marked. ‘I did not catch her name.” 

“Hush!” I said. “That is Miss Grant, whom he is engaged 
to. They have just had a little tiff, and are making it up. He 
does talk to her a good deal. I have noticed it myself. Such a 
sweet creature ! ” 

“Is she going to act?” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘They are going to begin at once. You 
need not dress. It is not a dress rehearsal.” 

“TI think I will go and get my boots off though,” said Carr. 
“Can you show me where I am?” 

“Tam afraid you are not in the house at all,” I said. “The 
fact is—did not Sir George tell you?” And then I explained. 

For a moment his face fell, but it cleared instantly, though not 
before I had noticed it. 

“You don’t mind!” I said, astonished. ‘“ You quite under- 
stand——” 

“Of course! of course!” he interrupted. “It is allright. I 
have a cold, that is all; and I have to sing next week. I shall 
do very well. Pray don’t tell your friends I have a cold. I am 
sure Sir George is kindness itself, and it might make him uneasy 
to think I was not in the house.” 

The rehearsal now began, and in much trepidation I waited to 
see Carr come on. The moment he appeared all anxiety vanished ; 
the other actors were reassured, and acted their best. A few 
passages had to be repeated, a few positions altered, but it was 
obvious that Carr could act,and act well ; though, curiously enough, 
he looked less gentlemanlike and well-bred when acting with 
Charles, than he had done when he was the best among a very 
mixed set on the steamer. 

“You act beautifully, Mr. Carr! ” said Aurelia when it was over. 
“ Doesn’t he, Ralph ?” 

“ Doesn't he?” replied Ralph, hot but good-humoured. “I am 
sure, Carr, we are most grateful to you.” 

“So am I,” said Charles. ‘“ Your death agonies, Carr, are a 
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THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


credit to human nature. No great vulgar writhings with legs all 
over the stage, like Denis ; but a chaste, refined wriggle, and all was 
over. Itis a pleasure to kill a man who dies in such a gentleman- 
like manner. If only Evelyn will keep a little closer to me when 
I am on my wicked baronial knees, I shall be quite happy. You 
hear, Evelyn ? ” 

“ How you can joke at this moment,” said Evelyn, who looked 
pale and nervous, “I cannot think. I don’t believe I shall be able 
to remember a word when it comes to the point.” 

“Stage-fever coming on already,” said Charles, in a different 
tone. “Ah! itis your first appearance, is it not? Go and rest 
now, and you will be all right when the time comes. I have a 
vision of a great success, and a call before the curtain, and 
bouquets, and other delights. Only goand rest now.” And he went 
to light a candle for her. He seemed very thoughtful for Evelyn. 

It was the signal for all of us to disperse, the ladies to their 
rooms, the men to the only retreat left to them, the smoking- 
room. As Aurelia went upstairs, I saw her beckon Ralph and 
whisper to him. 

* Am I really to wear them?” 

“Wear what, my angel? The jewels? Why, good gracious, I 
had quite forgotten them. Of course, I want you to wear them.” 

“So do I, dreadfully,” she replied, with a killing glance over 
the banisters. “Only if I am, you must bring them down in good 
time, and put them on in the green-room. I hope you have got 
them somewhere safe.” 

“ Safe as a church,” replied Ralph, forgetting that in these days 
the simile was not a good one. “Father has them in his strong- 
box. I will ask him to get them out—at least all that could be 
worn ; and I will give them a rub up before you wear them.” 

“Ah !” said Charles sadly, as we walked upstairs, “if only I 
had known Sir John!” 
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Lady Duff Gordon. 





WE are said to owe much of our prestige in the East to three women : 
Lady Hester Stanhope in the Lebanon, Lady Ellenborough in Syria, 
and Lady Duff Gordon in Egypt. It is not difficult to say which of 
the three we are most proud of as a typical Englishwoman. No 
pique with friends or fortune drove Lady Duff Gordon from Europe 
—no mysticism or ambition leavened for evil her influence in the 
East. Her generous sympathy, detecting some goodness under the 
most unprepossessing exteriors, often created the attributes it 
assumed, while her singular self-possession and freedom from prejudice 
caused her to be treated as an equal by stately Sheykhs, prone to 
regard women as inferior beings; and reverenced almost as a deity 
by humble Arabs, to whom the ways of white women were ordinarily 
a terror and a scandal. 

Birth and education combined to give Lady Duff Gordon the quali- 
ties most valuable to her in after-life. She belongs to the aristocracy 
of intellect. Her paternal grandfather, Jonathan Austin of Creeting 
Mill, Suffolk, made his fortune by contracts during the war with 
France, and gave his children a first-rate education. “He must have 
been,” says John Stuart Mill, ‘a man of remarkable qualities. All 
his sons were of more than common ability and all eminently gentle- 
men.” The eldest, John, served under Lord William Bentinck in 
Sicily, sold his commission when peace was concluded, was called to 
the bar, and produced his great work on ‘ Jurisprudence,’ which was 
said at once to rank him with Hooker and Montesquieu. Mill 
warms into one of his rare approaches to enthusiasm when speaking 
of John Austin’s highmindedness in conversation and demeanour ; his 
vigour and richness of expression; his elevating influence on young 
people. Unfortunately these fine qualities were accompanied by 
a bitterness of temperament partly arising from constitutional melan- 
choly, partly from chronic ill-health—and “so exaggerated a sense 
of his own deficiencies that when his task ought to have been com- 
pleted he had generally worked himself into an illness without having 
half finished what he undertook.” Brougham in an unwonted burst 
of appreciation said—“If John Austin had had health, neither 
Lyndhurst nor I should have been Chancellor.” 

In 1819 John Austin married Sarah, youngest daughter of John 
Taylor—one of those “Taylors of Norwich” with whom to think 
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deeply and write clearly was as much a matter of course as to run 
and talk is to ordinary children. Though not belonging to the 
family of William Taylor, Mrs. Austin, like her namesakes, might have 
boasted of transmitting a “family pen,” as unfailingly as the Bour- 
bons do an “Austrian lip.” Her grandfather was the celebrated 
Nonconformist divine, John Taylor, whose epitaph was written by 
Dr. Parr. Her mother, wife of John Taylor the younger, was the 
eulogised friend of Sir James Mackintosh, and her society possessed 
that magnetic charm for intellectual men afterwards exercised by 
her daughter, Mrs. Austin, and her grand-daughter, Lady Duff 
Gordon. 

The beauty and talent of John Austin’s bride “ imparted to a life 
of narrow means and incessant labour the attraction and elegance of 
the best society.’”’ Some letters from Mrs. Austin, in Mr. Macvey 
Napier’s ‘Selections’ from his father’s correspondence, sh -w how 
devoted and helpful a wife she made, and how anxiously she watcneu 
over her husband’s uncertain health and spirits. Settling in Queen 
Square, Westminster, within a door or two of James Mill, and over- 
looking the gardens of Jeremy Bentham, the house of the young 
couple became a gathering-place for “all the talents.” 

Into this atmosphere of restless mental activity Lucie Austin was 
born on June 24, 1821. It did not seem likely at first that she 
would take much part in its triumphs and excitements, for she could 
scarcely breathe, and was only fully brought to life by the skill of 
Maudesley the surgeon. Physical weakness, however, was the only 
weakness about her. She very soon showed the mental precocity 
to be expected from a child who called John Stuart Mill (her father’s 
pupil in Roman law) “ Bun Don —brother John—and with him 
turned Jeremy Bentham’s coach-house into a gymnasium, and 
intersected his flower-beds with threads and tapes “to represent 
the passages of a panopticon prison”! It says much for Lucie’s 
independence of character that she emerged from these formidable 
influences the genial unaffected woman who won all hearts, European 
or Oriental, wherever her beautiful face was seen. 

Lucie’s education, like that of most only children of clever people, 
was indirect rather than systematic. For many years she was 
constantly with her parents, the pet and plaything of a circle in 
which the Carlyles, Stirlings, Bullers, Luttrells, Rogers, and Lord 
Jeffrey freely mingled. The sort of training she received may be 
inferred from her astonished comment on hearing a little friend 
rebuked for being troublesome—“ My mamma never says ‘I don’t 
know,’ or ‘ don’t ask questions.’ ” 

At five years old, Lucie accompanied her parents to Germany, 
returning from her residence there “a little German maiden, with 
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long braids of hair down her back.” Her next foreign trip is thus 
humorously mentioned in one of Sydney Smith’s letters: 


“Lucy, Lucy, my dear child, don’t tear your frock ; tearing frocks is not 
of itself a proof of genius. But write as your mother writes, act as your 
mother acts; be frank, loyal, affectionate, simple, honest; and then 
integrity or laceration of frock is of little import. And Lucy, dear child, 
mind your arithmetic. You know in the first sum of yours I ever saw 
there was a mistake. You had carried two (as a cab is licensed to do), 
and you ought, dear Lucy, to have carried but one. Is this a trifle? 
What would life be without arithmetic, but a scene of horrors? You 
are going to Boulogne, the city of debts, peopled by men who have never 
understood arithmetic. By the time you return, I shall probably have 
received my first paralytic stroke, and shall have lost all recollection of 
you. Therefore I now give you my parting advice—don’t marry anybody 
who has not a tolerable understanding and a thousand a year. And God 
bless you, dear child!” 


At Boulogne, Lucie became acquainted with Heinrich Heine, who 
took an interest in the little girl from hearing her talk German to her 
mother at the table @’hdte. He used to lounge on the pier with her, 
and tell stories in which mermaids, fish, water-sprites, and a real 
live old French fiddler with a poodle were fancifully mixed up. 
Heine’s poem, ‘ Wenn ich an deinem Hause,’ was suggested by Lucie 
and her braune Augen. While Heine wrote verses for Lucie, Lucie 
sang ballads to him; one, relating the tragical fate of a Ladye 
Alice, who, when in extremis, ate only one spoonful of her spiced 
and sweetened gruel, while “ the parson licked up the rest,” especially 
took the poet’s fancy. 

In 1836 Mr. Austin was appointed Commissioner at Malta. 
Lucie was left in England, and went to school for the first time. 
Her terse and vigorous letters to Mrs. Grote show how far in advance 
of her companions, and not improbably of her instructors also, the 
mind of the school-girl of fifteen must have been. Even then her 
studies were unconventional. “Accomplishments” she did not 
attempt to acquire, but Greek and Latin occupied much of her time. 
At sixteen she resolved to become a member of the Church of 
England, Lord Monteagle standing sponsor for her; and she thus 
deprecates Mrs. Grote’s possible objections : 


“Perhaps you have already heard of my having, and I hope most 
conscientiously, sought to be admitted by baptism into the Established 
Church, and you may think with many I ought not to have taken so 
important a step solely on my own responsibility. But till you tell me 
so, I will not attempt defence of that which does not appear to come 
under the denomination ‘optional.’ I believe I have done my duty, and 
acted in obedience to the Giver of the commandment ‘ with promise,’ and 
that in no way could I more honour my parents than by confident trust 
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that they will sanction my conduct. I hope they and I will be but of 
one heart and one mind on this important point.” 


Whatever may have been Mrs. Austin’s view of the spiritual 
advantages of this step, she was just the woman to appreciate her 
young daughter for exhibiting “the courage of her convictions.” 

Many letters, many diaries, allude to Mrs. Austin’s high gifts. Sir 
James Stephen calls her his “ great ally” ; Jeffrey writes with unction 
of “long, late, and loquacious” breakfasts with “ Dick of Dublin ” 
(Dr. Whately); and Sarah Austin Macaulay pays stately homage to 
“the skill, the taste, and the scrupulous integrity of the accomplished 
lady who, as an interpreter between the mind of Germany and the 
mind of Britain, has already deserved so well of both countries.” 
She is Sydney Smith’s “dear, fair, wise.” “Keep a little corner in 
that fine heart of yours for me,” he writes; “a clergyman in your 
heart will keep all your other notions in good order.” He tells her 
that she “ gives routs where every gentleman is a Locke or a Newton, 
and every lady a Somerville or a Corinne,” and invites her to a 
philosophical breakfast. ‘‘ Nothing taken for granted. Everything 
(except the Thirty-nine Articles) called in question: real philoso- 
phers.” Asking for some information about Boulogne steamboats, he 
adds, “ Excuse this trouble. I have always compunctions in asking 
you to do anything useful. It is as if one were to use blonde lace 
for a napkin, or drink toast and water out of a ruby cup—a clownish 
confusion of what is splendid and what serviceable.” It is not only 
to herself that he praises her: writing to Mrs. Somerville of an 
American authoress who “abuses the privilege of literary women to 
be plain,” he adds that Mrs. Austin “might be ugly if she chose, 
but is as decidedly handsome as if she were profoundly ignorant. 
I call such conduct honourable.” Again, he concurs in Mrs. Grote’s 
commendation of their friend: “She is beautiful ; she is clear of envy, 
hatred, and malice; she is very clear of prejudices; she has a regard 
for me.” 

Amid this chorus of love and admiration only one dissentient 
voice is raised—the voice of Harriet Martineau. She speaks severely 
of the inevitable vanity of authoresses in general whose productions 
are “of a light kind”; it is a curious coincidence that she is most 
severe on pretty authoresses—and this is what she says of Mrs. 
Austin in particular. The occasion is Lord Jeffrey’s first visit to 
Miss Martineau : 


“Almost before we had well begun to talk, in burst Mrs. A—, a 
literary woman, whose ways were well known to my mother ‘and me. 
The moment she saw Lord Jeffrey, she forgot to speak to us, but so thrust 
herself between Lord Jeffrey and me as actually tv push {me backward 
and sit on my knee. I extricated myself as soon as possible, and left my 
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seat. As she turned her back on me, my mother cast a droll glance at 
me, which I fancy Lord Jeffrey saw; for though one of the most egregious 
flatterers of this lady—as of vain women in general—he played her off 
in a manner which she must have been very conyplacent not to 
understand.” 


The story speaks for itself. It is a patent absurdity to suppose 
that Mrs. Austin, at whose own house every man of intellectual 
distinction in England, France, or Germany was eager to present 
himself, should think it worth while to cannon against Miss Martineau 
in her own drawing-room in order to exchange a few hasty words 
with an intimate old friend.* Perhaps some lingering spark of 
Norwich jealousy unconsciously tinged Miss Martineau’s view of 
Mrs. Austin; she never forgot the days when her rigid though 
intelligent mother was little noticed, and she herself was but a homely 
girl, while Mrs. John Taylor and her beautiful daughter divided with 
Mrs. Opie the homage of savans who, with all their wisdom, preferred 
clever pretty women to clever plain ones. It is amusing to find Mrs. 
Austin disapproving of Miss Martineau as much as Miss Martineau 
disapproved of Mrs. Austin. The latter is, however, more discrimi- 
nating in her censure. Writing to Dilke about some literary 
proposal, she says : 


“ Miss Martineau is the last person with whom I wish to enter these or 
any lists. She is my relation, and I have a vast respect for her on a great 
many points. But her views on many subjects, especially regarding 
women, are diametrically opposed to mine, and the kind of notoriety she 
courts would make me wish myself three feet underground.” 


Mrs. Jameson considered that Mrs. Austin had “ one of the largest 
and healthiest minds I ever met with in a person of my own sex.” 
This quality of healthiness was one of the good gifts Mrs. Austin 
transmitted to her daughter. Fortunate for Lucie that it was so, 
as her mother, absorbed in literary work, in the care of a suffering 
and melancholy husband, and in the claims of a wide and brilliant 
circle, left her young, beautiful and spirituel daughter much to her 
own devices. 

Sir Alexander Duff Gordon met the Austins at Lansdowne House, 
and became deeply interested in both mother and child. He was 
often seen in attendance on Lucie, and the usual rumours followed. 
One day he said abruptly to the young lady, “‘ Do you know, people 
say we are going to be married.” Annoyed at being gossiped 
about, and above all at being told of the gossip by him, she was 
about to answer sharply, when he added, “Shall we make it true?” 


* It should be borne in mind, also, that Mrs. Austin had been one of 
Jeffrey’s contributors to the Edinburgh Review. 
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And she replied, with characteristic frankness, “Yes.” The old 
adage, “ Happy’s the wooing that’s not long adoing,” was never 
better exemplified. Young, handsome, and clever, they entered upon 
as genuine a partnership of affections and pursuits as the Austins 
themselves, but with brighter prospects. After their marriage at 
St. Mary Abbot’s Church, Kensington, in 1840, they also began 
housekeeping in Queen Square, adding to the old set of friends 
Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot Warburton, Tom Taylor, Tennyson, and 
many other famous English men and women ; while every foreigner 
of talent regarded the Duff Gordons’ house as a centre of interest. 


“T remember,” says their eldest daughter, “ when a little child, to have 
been much astonished at Leopold Ranke, walking up and down the drawing- 
room, talking vehemently in a kind of olla podrida of English, French, 
Italian, German and Spanish, with now and then a Latin quotation. He 
was almost impossible to understand, as he talked fast, and mixed up all 
languages into a compound of his own.” 


The only book published by Lady Duff Gordon before her 
marriage was a translation of Niebuhr’s ‘Greek Legends.’ After 
marriage she translated Meinhold’s ‘ Amber Witch,’ ‘ The French in 
Algiers,’ and Feuerbach’s ‘Remarkable German Crimes and Trials,’ 
wrote her ‘Sketches of German Life,’ and assisted her husband in 
translating Ranke’s ‘ History of Prussia.’ Their labours extended 
over many years of English home life, whose summers were mainly 
spent with the Austins at Weybridge. 

Lady Duff Gordon was always popular with the better class of 
working men, who were impressed by her beauty and grace, and 
attached by her straightforward friendliness. She set up a successful 
Working Man’s Library and Reading-room at Weybridge, with 
whose members she used to “ transact business and talk over the 
news” on Monday evenings. During the Chartist riots in 1848, the 
workmen of her friend W. Bridges Adams, the distinguished engineer, 
volunteered to protect her, and sturdily refused all offers of remune- 
ration. Forty of them mustered at her house, where she gave them 
a supper, with “songs, sentiments, and toasts.” 


“Tom Taylor was capital,” she wrote, a few days afterwards—* made 
short speeches, told stories, and kept all in high good humour. And Alick 
came home at midnight, and was received with great glee and affection.” 


A stray policeman, who had somehow got among the party, looked 
rather wonderstruck. In the course of the night a row was quelled 
by the mere appearance of the “ Gordon volunteers.” 

The Weybridge House being found too small for an increasing 
family, the Duff Gordons removed to Esher. Mr. Austin felt the 
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separation acutely. Mrs. Grote makes a characteristic reference to 
his depression in a letter to Nassau Senior : 

“Don’t you know what is the matter with John Austin? He has been 
languishing for the want of a listener ever since Lucie left them in their 
meat-safe of a house, which by the way has killed the Nubian, and no 
wonder! Ever since, John Austin has moulted, like a sick bird, but the 
presence of a listener or listeners will revive him like magic, you will see.” 


The Nubian—Hassan el Bakkeet—was a black boy, twelve years 
old, turned out of doors by his master because he was growing blind, 
and taken charge of by Lady Duff Gordon. She put him in the 
hands of an oculist, who cured him and offered him a good situation. 
But Hassan fell on his kness before his mistress and begged to be 
allowed to stay, crying, “Five pounds a year with you are sweeter 
than the twelve pounds a year he offers.” ‘This was certainly a 
forecast of her popularity with “subject races.” Hassan made 
himself absolutely one with the family, proclaiming triumphantly to 
all callers, on the birth of a son, “ We have got a boy!” He was 
zealous for the hospitable credit of the family, and when the late 
Emperor of the French arrived unexpectedly to dinner, Hassan 
gravely announced, “Please, my lady, I ran out and bought two- 
pennyworth of sprats for the Prince!” 

From Esher, Sir Alexander and Lady Duff Gordon went to Paris, 
where Barthélemy St. Hilaire lent them his rooms, and they spent 
“a very merry time,” saddened, however, by the condition in which 
they found Heine. Though to all appearance slowly dying, in 
poverty and pain, with a body wasted till it seemed no bigger than 
that of a child, and a face “like the most painful and wasted Eece 
Homo ever painted,” he brightened at the sight of der kleine Lucie, 
recalled every trifling incident of their Boulogne friendship, and 
asked after ‘“‘ the parson who drank the gruel water.” He hoped Lucie 
was happy, as she had always been such a merry child. She replied that 
though no longer so merry as der kleine Lucie, she was very happy 
and contented ; and he answered, with a flash of his old satiric fire, 
that it was good to see a woman who did not carry a broken heart 
about with her to be mended by all sorts of men, like the women of 
France. Lady Duff Gordon took her husband to visit Heine, and 
they bade him good-bye—but not for the last time. Three years 
later Lady Duff Gordon found Heine her neighbour in the Champs 
Elysées, still on the pile of mattresses on which she had left him, but 
looking dead already. He told her that he had made peace with all 
the world, and at last with God, who had sent her to him as a beauti- 
ful angel of death. “ Poor poet!” she replied, “do such splendid 
illusions cling to you that you take a travelling Englishwoman for 
Azrael? That used not to be so, for you could not bear us.” He 
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said he did not know what had possessed him to be so spiteful towards 
the English, but England had avenged herself well, having sent him 
friends—* You and Milnes—that good Milnes—and others.” 

One other there was indeed, perhaps not mentioned to Lady Duff 
Gordon, who threw a strange romance over his closing hours—the 
lovely English girl (a nobler Bettina than Goethe’s) who received in 
return for her devotion the last impassioned outpourings of his 
genius. 

Lady Duff Gordon’s recollections of Heine were communicated to 
Lord Houghton, and published by him without the writer’s name, 
though she also had then passed away. He would not have published 
them at all had she been living—“ For, with all the talent of ex- 
pression which has made many of her personal experiences on matters 
of interest known to the world, she would have been seriously annoyed 
at any public reference to the noble and delightful qualities which 
have left so deep an impression on all who knew her.” No doubt 
this reticence accounts for so few glimpses of Lady Duff Gordon being 
found in the memoirs and diaries of her contemporaries. The portrait 
must be sought in her own letters, and there it remains, so brightly 
presented in many unconscious touches that it is hard to believe the 
heart that beat so warmly and the hand that wrote so forcibly can be 
hushed in death. When at Esher, she told a friend that though only 
thirty she was “ill, old and grey.” The illness increased rapidly, and 
after trying Ventnor, with little benefit, she was recommended a long 

sea voyage, and sailed for the Cape in July, 1861. 

The perfect temper and even enjoyment with which Lady Duff 
Gordon endured a rough and tedious passage won all hearts, from the 
captain, who praised her “ beautiful” behaviour in neither crying out 
nor asking questions during a collision, to the ten-year-old middy 
whose “ lovely little dignity ” she was so careful to respect. She set 
*‘ prunes and prism” at defiance in the cause of humanity, and finding 
one of the passengers, a boy officer, suffering from ague, with two 
feet of water in his cabin and eight inches in his berth, had him 
transferred to her servant’s berth, and nursed him till he was strong 
again—afterwards jokingly telling her husband that she had caught 
cold from having “a damp man in her cabin”—though catching cold 
was at no time a joking matter for her. 

Landing at Capetown very ill, she woke from her first sleep to 
find “four demons” gliding with noiseless agility about the room, 
arranging the furniture they had brought from the ship, and making 
a gazouillement in their little soft voices, like that of chimney 
swallows. ‘“ Poor missus sick!” they chirruped to each other, with 
fearful gestures of incantation, followed by “ God bless poor missus 
soon well now.” The wrath of a cockney housemaid, spectatress 
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of the scene, became sublime. “There, ma’am!” she cried, with 
just indignation ; “you see how saucy they have grown—a nasty, 
black heathen Mahommedan a-blessing of a white Christian ! ” 

Capetown, Lady Duff Gordon found rather pretty, but then neither 
drained nor paved, and beyond words untidy and out of repair. 
And Capetown society seemed to her an amalgam of sulky, dispirited 
Dutch; idle, vulgar, insolent English, jealous of the Dutch, and 
longing to flog the niggers; and oppressed, cheated, coloured people 
—Caffres, Malays (Mohammedans), and Africandees. To the 
amazement of the Capetonian aristocracy, many of whom had never 
ventured far beyond their little capital, she resolved to hire a Malay 
cart and four horses, and explore the up-country districts. Once 
fairly on her way, she was charmed by all she saw, from scarlet 
geraniums and myrtles growing wild in the hedges, tortoises no 
larger than half-crowns, and green chameleons, like fairy dragons ; 
to black-skinned women “with the mysterious and solemn beauty 
of the Sphinx.” Indeed her frequent paans of the symmetry of 
coal-black limbs and the lustre of bronzed faces somewhat overtax 
the reader’s sympathy. Simon’s Bay was in her eyes “a glorified 
Scotland, with sunshine, flowers, and orange groves.” The keep of 
horses in that favoured region beats even “one straw a day” for 
economy; a roll in the dust is often the only refreshment offered 
them, and where fodder is scarce the native drover philosophically 
tells his beasts to be satisfied with “ more plenty roll.” 

The picturesque conditions of colonial life unspoiled by the hybrid 
civilisation of young towns were much to Lady Duff Gordon’s 
taste. She delighted in the mud hut, where she had tea, a night’s 
lodging, and breakfast for ninepence—with a ‘Schiller’ lent her 
by the German-speaking landlord into the bargain; the inn kept 
by an English ex-officer, whose spirited wife cooked, cleaned, nursed 
her babies, and gave singing and music lessons, “all as merrily as 
if she liked it” ; the Caffre housemaid, whose cotton turban, with her 
curly wool sticking up through it, “ looked like a royal diadem on her 
solemn brow,” and who “stepped like Juno, with a brimming tub of 
water on her head, and a brimming pail in each hand;” the young 
black shepherd, playing on a home-made guitar to his sheep and 
goats; the blacksmith who hammered and wrought, with silver 
bracelets gleaming on his strong ebony arms; the gallant old Dutch 
postmaster, who decorated her letters with flowers, and wished her 
vrolyke tydings. The seasons puzzled her at Capetown, where she 
found “no spring or autumn, only hot, dry, brown summer, with 
its cold wind at times, and fresh green winter, all fragrance and 
flowers. .. . If Christmas seemed odd at Midsummer, Easter in 
autumn seems positively unnatural.” 
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As Lady Duff Gordon was sitting under an oak-tree in the Plaatz 
of the missionary industrial settlement at Gnadenthal, waiting for 
early prayers, one of the Herrenhut brethren approached her with 
a strange companion. “Here,” said he, “is the last Hottentot.” 
This aboriginal relic was about the size of an English child of 
eleven, with tiny brown hands and feet, and close white wool, falling 
into ringlets on his pointed chin. His piercing eyes were wild and 
restless, and he put his bared head on one side and peered wistfully 
into the face of the tall beautiful Englishwoman looking down at 
him with such unwonted gentleness. ‘“ Father, I hope you are not 
tired. You are old,” she said. “ Yes, ] am above a hundred years 
old, and alone—quite alone.” Creeping close to his new friend, he 
laid his tiny brown claw on her hand, and asked if she had children. 
“Yes, at home in England.” “God bless them!” whispered the old 
man, patting her hand again. 

The Cape “Climate of Paradise,” and the equally paradisaical 
daily diet of thirty peaches, three pounds of muscat-scented grapes 
like amber eggs, and uncounted apples, pears and figs (“just a 
little taste of fruits”), did so much for Lady Duff Gordon’s 
health, that in April, 1862, she set her face towards England— 
taking every step on her homeward way with passionate eagerness. 
On the 10th of May she embarked in the Camperdown, and a letter 
written on board details a characteristic bit of fun and good nature. 
The Attorney-General for Cape Colony was one of her fellow- 
passengers, and as he was attended on board by all the Capetown 
volunteers and their bands, the excitement was great, and three 
signals went adrift. In order not to appear churlish through 
inability to reply to a French vessel, Lady Duff Gordon nobly 
sacrificed a garment to supply the missing red, while the captain’s 
bandanna furnished the yellow. So the mot d’ordre for signalling 
became—“ Up go 2.41, and my lady’s cloak, which is 7.” 

Lady Duff Gordon was somewhat irate at hearing that a wider 
audience than the family circle had enjoyed her brightsSouth African 
sketches. “You must have fallen into second childhood,” she told 
her husband, “to think of printing such rambling hasty scrawls as 
I write.” Very few readers will agree with her when she adds, “I 
never could write a good letter ; and unless I gallop as hard as I can, 
and don’t stop to think, I can say nothing; so all is confused and 
unconnected.” It is just the informal ease of her letters which 
makes them so charming. 

Mrs. Austin, in her preface to the first volume of ‘Letters from 
Egypt,’ points out one chief reason for their directness and simplicity— 
they were addressed to “ the two persons with whom, of all others, the 
writer felt the least necessity for reserve,” her husband and her mother 
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She did not long enjoy that reunion so joyfully anticipated. She 
was unfortunately persuaded to visit Eaux Bonnes, which was 
unsuited to her in every respect. “Don’t let me be put in a 
dreadful mountain valley to inhale those dismallest of vapours,” 
she wrote long afterwards; “I hear the drip, drip, drip of Eaux 
Bonnes, when I am chilly and oppressed, in my sleep.” In October 
of the same year she again left home for her long exile to Egypt. 
There was a dramatic contrast between the scenes through which she 
was led by her pilgrimages in search of health. The charm of the 
Cape lay in its freshness; she preferred it, after the exhaustion of 
long illness, to Italy; and found in its new, beautiful Nature, 
unmarred by man, a second youth; while Egypt derives its romance 
from antiquity, and its majesty and pathos from decay. 

Lady Duff Gordon was again accompanied by the English maid, 
“§.,” who went with her to the Cape, and whose invaluable quali- 
fications as a travelling companion were summed up by her mistress. 
in two negatives—“ no grumbling, and no gossiping.” §. must have 
been an attractive person in other respects, though of mature age; 
for at the Cape all the unmarried Dutchmen who approached her 
made love to her, “not by describing their tender feelings, but by 
enumerating the oxen, sheep, horses, land, money, &c., of which 
they were possessed, and whereof, by the law of the colony, she 
would have become half-owner;” while at Thebes, Lady Duff 
Gordon received from Mustafa "Agha, the most rich and important 
person in the neighbourhood, a formal proposal of marriage between 
his son and her servant. The disparity in age he considered no 
objection at all, and he was ready to pay a handsome dowry for her. 

Lady Duff Gordon landed at Alexandria, then the home of her 
married daughter, Mrs. Ross. The city did not make at all a 
favourable impression. The turbulence of the people distracted one 
accustomed to the soft voices and gentle ways of the Cape blacks; 
and the settled melancholy of the faces, the dirt, the shabby-gentee} 
palaces, the cruel beating of boys and girls who do the work of 
English labourers, were utterly disheartening. 

There Lady Duff Gordon met with her faithful attendant Omar, 
surnamed Abu-l-Haliweh, “the Father of Sweets”; a supple- 
figured youth, with “soft but anxious eyes.” His brother was a 
very illustrious person, dragoman to the Prince of Wales; but Omar 
refused to speak to him, because he did not approve of his domestic 
arrangements and lax morality. 

If Alexandria was disappointing, Cairo made amends. “ Well may 
the Prophet smile when he looks down on Cairo!” exclaimed Lady 
Duff Gordon. “It is a golden existence, all sunshine and poetry.” 
Here she was privileged to see, in a lovely little mosque, the foot- 
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prints of Mohammed in two black stones—a relic never before dis- 
played to Frankish eyes. “Egypt is a palimpsest,” she says, “ in 
which the Bible is written over Herodotus, and the Koran over that. 
In the towns the Koran is most visible, in the country Herodotus.” 
At Gebel Sheykh Harnon she saw the hole of Adsculapius’s serpent, 
and fed the birds that used to tear the cordage of the boats where 
they were not fed, and still come on board by scores for the bread no 
Reis dare refuse them. Bubastes has not lost her influence, and cats, 
fed in the Kadie’s court at Cairo at the public expense, behave with 
singular decorum when the “servant of the cats” summons them to 
dinner. 

Even then, when Lady Duff Gordon’s kind deeds and gentle 
words were only known by rumour, her passage up the Nile was a 
royal progress, and a few hundred eggs, a caldron of milk, or a live 
sheep were offered to her in picturesque processions wherever her 
boat stopped. 

In places and among people uncorrupted by European greed and 
formality the old Eastern hospitality survived; a party of slave 
merchants, “jet-black, and beautiful as the young Bacchus,” seeing 
Lady Duff Gordon stroll by on the bank, asked her to share the hot 
bread, sour milk, and dates they had spread upon the bank, as 
naturally as an Englishman would have stepped aside to let her pass. 
All doors flew open to her, because she was “one of those Nazarenes 
whom the Lord Mohammed said were not proud, and wished well to 
the Muslimeen.” She was an honoured guest in Turkish harems, 
in Coptic merchants’ houses, in Arab tents. At Phile she slept in 
the Osiris chamber on the roof of the ancient temple, and bathed at 
daybreak in the crimson Nile. She was invited to drink new milk 
at a “lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” and to take part in religious 
soirées in the tombs of Sheykhs, where the living head of the family 
“receives” in honour of his dead ancestor, and music, prayers and 
coffee alternate. She was welcomed with many flowers of speech by a 
grimy saint—Simeon Stylites without the column—who had neither 
eyes nor ears for any one else while she was by; and she made a 
complete conquest of a very gentlemanlike and amiable Nubian, 
much looked up to in his native place for having killed a few in- 
trusive tax-gatherers and recruiting officers. 

News of the loss of friends will dog one’s footsteps, even should 
they be led “to the remotest mountain of Cathay.” At Capetown 
Lady Duff Gordon learnt the death of Dr. Hawtrey, to whom both 
her father and herself were deeply attached. At Asyoot she heard of 
that of Lord Lansdowne, a lifelong friend to all her family. When 
Sir Alexander Duff Gordon was recovering from a severe attack of 
‘cholera in 1846, Lord Lansdowne lent him his Richmond Villa— 
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Bowood in miniature—for the autumn; and having occasion to pass 
through London during that time, was “ much obliged by their kind 
hospitality in giving him a dinner and a bed.” 

“Many,” wrote Lady Duff Gordon, “ will mourn that kind, wise, steadfast 
man; no one nowadays will be so noble, with such unconsciousness and 
simplicity. I have bought two Coptic turbans to make a black dress out 
of ; I thought I should like to wear it for him—here, where ‘compliment’ 
is out of the question.” 


At El Uksur, at a later date, she was to hear of a yet heavier loss. 
John Austin died, and Lady Duff Gordon wrote to her mother : 


“T did indeed feel with you. I have never left off the habit of thinking 
how I shall tell my father this and that, and how such things would interest 
him, and what he would say. The thought comes, and with it the sadness, 
more often than I can tell.” 


Lady Duff Gordon spent the warmest months of 1863 with her 
family in England. But as soon as the chill and damp of autumn 
approached she had again to take wing. After a wretched voyage 
she was consoled, on arriving at Alexandria, by secing her daughter 
coming in a boat to meet her, “looking fresh and bright and merry,” 
and attended by the faithful Omar, radiant with joy. He extended 
his enthusiasm to Mrs. Ross, whom Lady Duff Gordon overheard 
him describing thus : 


“By my soul she rides like a Bedawee; she shoots with the gun and 
pistol; rows the boat; she knows many languages; works with the needle 
like an Efreet ; and to see her hands run over the teeth of the music-box 
(keys of the piano) amazes the mind, while her singing gladdens the soul! 
How, then, should her husband ever desire the coffee-shop ? ” 


When Lady Duff Gordon next ascended the Nile it was flooded 
“seven men’s height” above its usual level, and her dahabeeyeh sailed 
away among the palm-trees, over submerged cotton fields. Her way 
was through a spectacle of devastation—whole villages submerged and 
melted, “ mud to mud,” and crowds of half-starved creatures raking 
feebly among the receding waters in the effort to reconstruct a partial 
shelter. 

Thenceforward her life was a perpetual chase of health, changing 
with the changing seasons, from Cairo and her dahabeeyeh, from a 
river steamer to a half-ruined “'Theban palace” over the Temple at 
Khem—but always, whenever she halted, making a host of devoted 
friends, doing acts of charity and kindness, seeing the quaintest, the 
prettiest, and too often the most painful sights. With all its sadness 
she loved the land; it grew to be her home, and its suffering but 
grateful people became her people. “On vous aime comme une sceur, 
et on yous respecte comme une reine,” an Arab physician one day said 
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to her. And she could scarcely understand how European travellers 
could pass through scenes of want and desolation in their gay daha- 
beeyehs, without a thought for the misery around them. ‘“ When I 
go and sit with the English,” she said, “ I feel almost as if they were 
foreigners to me too, so completely am I now Bint el Beled—daughter 
of the country.” Throughout her letters she constantly yearns for 
husband and children, but never for England—she wishes them with 
her; she does not wish herself with them. 

Her heart warmed to the people whose poverty was never ugly to 
her, whose services were friendly, whom she nursed in sickness, fed in. 
want, and watched beside in death. “By the God most High!” 
cried one poor father, whose son she had cured, “if ever I find any 
of the English poor or sick or afflicted up in Feyzéghloo, I will make 
them know that I, Aboo-Mohammad, never saw a face like the pale 
face of the English lady bent over my sick boy.” 

Faith, it must be owned, had often much to do with the cures 
Lady Duff Gordon wrought during her extensive medical practice, 
which she declared herself willing to dispose of on easy terms to any 
enterprising young English doctor! The natives were intensely 
superstitious, believing in twins who become cats at night, in holy 
men seen in the body in two places at once, and in amulets beyond 
number. An old woman whose powder had been wrapped in a 
fragment of Saturday Review declared, Mashallah! the charm was 
a powerful one! For though she had not been able to wash off all 
the fine writing from the paper, even that little had done her a 
great deal of good ! 

At weddings or funerals Lady Duff Gordon was alike welcome and 
honoured ; and while her sympathies were roused by the people’s joys 
and sorrows, her keen sense of humour kept her amused at their 
oddities. 

Eastern life is to this close observer a perpetual panorama. She 
sees from her windows a Turkish wedding procession, with a pretty 
boy of thirteen for bridegroom, dressed in scarlet robe and turban, 
preceded by flaring cressets and surrounded by men carrying tapers 
and singing songs—or a Coptic bride dressed in white and blazing 
with diamonds passes by ; abyatees with harp, sackbut, and dulcimer, 
playing and singing before her, and little girls in scarlet habarahs 
acting as bridesmaids. Or, the scene changing, as life itself changes, 
a poor man who has lost his little son creeps out of his desolate home 
and stands under her window, wailing “Oh, my boy, my boy!” wet- 
ting the dust with his tears, and calling on the passers-by to grieve 
with him. Or a little half-black child, not two years old, wearing “a 
bit of iron wire in one ear, and iron rings round his ankles—and 
nothing else,” solemnly gazes at the Inkeleezeh Sitt for an hour or 
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so, and then dances before her “to amuse her mind”; his uncle 
having made him fit to be seen by emptying a pitcher of water on his 
head to rinse off the dust—‘ which,” says Lady Duff Gordon, “is 
equivalent to a clean pinafore.” The precocity of Eastern children is 
marvellous. A boy of twelve fell desperately in love with a pretty 
Baroness K., more than twice his age, put on a turban for the first 
time to look like a man, and seated himself cross-legged on the carpet 
before Lady Duff Gordon, to tell her of his devouring passion and 
beg some medicine to “ make him white” and improve him in the 
eyes of his beloved. The son of the Sultan of Darfoor, a “ pretty 
imperious little nigger” about eleven, dressed in a yellow silk 
caftan and scarlet burnous, being presented to her, exclaimed scornfully 
—“ Why, she is a woman; she can’t talk to me!” But a box of 
French sweetmeats altered his opinion, and on being asked how many 
brothers he had, the young prince condescended to reply, “ Who can 
count them? ‘They are like mice!” The Arabs often carry their 
reverence for the other sex to the opposite extreme. Omar submitted 
to be bullied and lectured by Zeynib, a Nubian girl of eight who had 
been given to Lady Duff Gordon, and when laughed at for his docility, 
answered— How I say anything to it? That one child!” When 
Abd-el-Kadir was expected at Cairo, Lady Duff Gordon’s donkey- 
driver asked her if he were not Akhu-l-Benat (a brother of girls). 
She said she did not know that he had any sisters. “The Arabs, O 
lady,” was the reply, “call that man ‘a brother of girls’ to whom 
God has given a clean heart to love all women as his sisters, and 
strength and courage to fight for their protection.” Even polygamy 
is, according to Lady Duff Gordon, often merely consideration for the 
necessities of “ the weaker vessel.” Hearing that Hasan, the janissary 
of the American consulate, had married his brother’s widow, and 
adopted both her boys, she said the two wives did not sound to her 
very comfortable. “Oh, no,” replied Omar, “not comfortable at all 
for the man, but he take care of the woman. That is what is proper. 
That is the good Muslim.” 

Men, however, are recognised as the rightful heads of the house ; 
and when Sir Alexander paid his wife a visit in 1864, Omar com- 
pletely dethroned her, and took all orders from “the master,” plainly 
showing by his manner that he thought she should do the same. 
During that visit Lady Duff Gordon first fully realised how Oriental 
she had become. She fancied her husband found her way of life 
comfortless: ‘I had got so used to having nothing,” she wrote to her 
mother, “that I forgot how it would seem to a new-comer.” Her 
domestic staff was truly Eastern in primitiveness. Her black boy, 
Mabrook, who called himself a Nyan-Nyan (cannibal), but was a 
most jolly and good-tempered one, washed linen vigorously with his 
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round ebony arms; Omar ironed; and Achmet cooked and waited at 
table. ‘“ What,” she asked, “would an English ‘respectable’ cook 
say to seeing ‘two dishes and a sweet’ cooked over a little old wood 
on a few bricks, by a baby in a single blue shirt?” She learnt to 
prefer “food with fingers” (Arab fingers, that is, which are washed 
fifty times a day), and was amused at the shyness of some English 
lord to whom she gave an Arab dinner, and who “looked quite 
frightened ” at the sight of the tray, and the black fingers in the dishes. 

“Would you know the wife of your bosom,” she asked Sir Alexander, 
“in a pair of pink trousers and a Turkish fob? The woman who 
came to sew could not make a gown, so she made me a pair of trousers 
instead.” 

Other ladies of undoubted propriety are yet more lightly clad. 
Mabrook, his mistress was gravely informed, came of a respectable 
family, for his mother beat him well when he told lies, “and wore a 
cow’s tail down to her heels behind.” That tail, a girdle, and a tiny 
leathern apron, constituted her whole wardrobe. Eastern women in 
general, however, dress richly, and treat their smart clothes in a reck- 
less way, that gives them “a grand air no Parisian duchess could ever 
hope to imitate. Not that I think that a virtue, mind you,” adds 
Lady Duff Gordon, “ but some vices are genteel.” 

The chief secret of Lady Duff Gordon’s popularity was her readiness 
to adopt the social equality which prevails in the East. She asked 
an Arab dlim, or theological student, descended from the Prophet, 
whether Muslims called themselves children or slaves of God? “It 
is all one,” he said, “children or slaves. Does not a good man care 
for both tenderly alike?” This feeling of equality gives dignity and 
friendliness to Eastern manners, greatly aided by their personal 
symmetry. “To see a Bedawee and his wife walk down the streets 
of Cairo is superb. Her hand resting on his shoulder, and scarcely 
deigning to cover her haughty face, she looks down on the Egyptian 
veiled woman, who walks behind her lord and master and carries the 
burden.” Her donkey-girl at Thebes, Ward-es-Shéim (the Rose of 
Syria), dressed like a Greek statue, was “a feast to the eyes.” And 
“ How good is a drink of Nile water!” she exclaims, “out of an am- 
phora held to your lips by a woman as graceful as she is kindly. 
‘May it benefit thee!’ she says, smiling, with her beautiful teeth 
and eyes.” 

The poorest people called Lady Duff Gordon “0, sister!” and 
talked to her with perfect respectfulness and ease. The Bedawee, in 
a bazaar where she bought a white cloak, assisted in the bargain, and 
wrapped her up in the garment; her Cairene washerwoman, saying 
that she had made the city “delightful with her presence,” invited 
her to dinner ; the carpenter, who mended her boat, went on Sunday 
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to pay her a visit, and ask her to accompany him on a ride, richly 
dressed, and mounted on a fine black donkey; a splendid old Arab, 
who had been Belzoni’s guide, adopted her as his “Lady Great- 
Grand-daughter.” 

“You see,” she says, “‘ how the Thousand and One Nights are quite 
true and real—how great Beys sit with grocers, and carpenters offer 
a civility to noble people. This is what makes Arab society quite 
unintelligible and impossible to most Europeans.” 

When, in 1865, the first volume of Lady Duff Gordon’s ‘ Letters 
from Egypt’ was given to the public, her family were waiting in 
painful suspense for news of her departure from El Uksur, where 
there had been disturbances and bloodshed, and her voyage down 
the Nile. This had been delayed by illness, and as the illness 
increased, so did the longing for her dear ones. She often expresses 
it, though with the unselfish warning that they must not come to 
Egypt merely to please her, and that she is too full of pain to give 
pleasure to them. “I was so pleased,” she tells her husband, “to 
see two young men, your opposite neighbours in London, who said 
they saw you every morning go down the street—ojala !—that I did 
so too!” But she adds, “1 know I am oppressive company now, and 
am apt, like Mr. Woodhouse, in ‘Emma,’ to say, ‘let us all have 
some gruel,’ ” 

In 1867 Mr. and Mrs. Ross, about to leave for Europe, went up 
the Nile to bid Lady Duff Gordon good-bye. At one of the fétes 
given in their honour, Mrs. Ross covered herself with confusion by 
an artless blunder. Having always been accustomed to hear their 
host, the Maoun of Keneh, spoken of as Oom-az-zeeneh, she so 
addressed him with scrupulous politeness. Omar with difficulty 

concealed his amusement, and at last said to her : 

“ Oh, Sitt, that is not his name, but people call him so for laughing. 
Oom-az-zeeneh means ‘mother of beauty,’ and seest thou not that 
he is ugly, and has but one eye?” 

Lady Duff Gordon’s next English visitor was her only son, and 
among other preparations for his arrival, she wished to have her boat 
painted. But she got hold of the very barber of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ turned painter, and his endless tongue nearly drove her 
crazy. First, three pounds were wanted to buy paint—“ none but the 
best of paint is fitting for a noble person like thee, and that thou 
knowest is costly, and I am thy servant, and would do thee honour.” 


“* Very well; take the money, and see, O man, that the paint is of the 
best, or thy backsheesh will be bad also.’ He has scarcely begun, when he 
rushes in to say, ‘Come, O Bey, O Basha, and behold the brilliancy of 
the white paint, like milk, like glass, like the full moon!’ 

“*Mashallah! But now be so good as to work fast, for my son will be 
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here in a few days, and nothing is ready.’ Fatal remark! Out pours the 
flood again : 

“* Mashallah Bismallah! May the Lord spare him, may God prolong thy 
days. Let me advise thee how to keep the eye from him, for doubtless thy 
son is beautiful as a memlook of one thousand purses. Remember to 
spit in his face when he comes on board, and revile him aloud that ail the 
people may hear thee, and compel him to wear torn and dirty clothes when 
he goes out. And how many children hadst thou, and our master, thy 
master?’ &c., &c. ‘Shuikr Allah! all is well with us,’ cries Lady Duff 
Gordon, in desperation. ‘But by the Prophet, paint, O Maalim, and do 
not break my head any more !’” 


When her son arrived, Lady Duff Gordon felt his presence “like 
a new life.” “He says he is thoroughly happy,” she wrote to 
Sir Alexander, “and that he never was more amused than with me, 
which I think flattering.” Half her old house at Luxor, her “ Theban 
palace,” fell down into the temple beneath, six days before they 
arrived there. Fortunately her furniture had been moved, some 
misgivings being felt about the state of the building. At Keneh 
they saw a theological curiosity—a Copt who had turned Presby- 
terian, and persuaded a hundred others to do likewise. He was sent 
to the Soudan by the patriarch, but brought back. “ He is a splendid 
fellow,” said Lady Duff Gordon, “and I felt I looked on the face 
of a Christian martyr, a curious sight in the nineteenth century. . .. 
When he was gone, the Mufti said, ‘Ah, we thank them, for though 
they know not the truth of Islam, they are good men, and walk 
straight, and would die for their religion ; their example is excellent. 
Praise be to God for them.’ ” 

An excursion to Beyroot in a Russian steamer cost Lady Duff 
Gordon an almost fatal illness, during which she found that the 
Sisters of Charity would not nurse a Protestant! nor the Prussians a 
non-Lutheran! humiliating contrast to Muslim tender-heartedness. 

At Assouan she got better, went on board her own boat, and 
prepared to go once more up the river, taking with her a young 
sailor who “sang like a nightingale,” and turned out to be a profes- 
sional singer from Cairo, who joined her crew “for fun.” His sweet 
strong voice attracted crowds to hear him, and prayers were offered in 
the mosque at Esneh that Lady Duff Gordon might be rewarded for 
the pleasure she had afforded them. “ Fancy,” she says, “ desiring ‘ the 
prayers of this congregation for the welfare of the lady who gave me 
her opera-box last Saturday !’” 

Christmas Day, 1868—her last Christmas Day—she spent at 
Esneh, making “ fantasia” after the Eastern fashion, with songs and 
dances. 


“How I did long to transport the whole scene before your eyes!” she 
writes to her husband—“ Ramadan warbling intense love songs, and beating 
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a tiny tambourine, while Zeynib danced before him, and gave the pantomime 
+o his song; and the sailors and girls and respectable merchants sat péle- 


méle all round the deck, and the player on the rabab drew from it a wail 
“tke that of Osis for dead Osiris. I never quite know whether it is now 
ov four thousand years ago, when I am in the dreamy intoxication of 
2 veal Egyptian fantasia.” 


The improvement in her health, however, she well knew could 
only be temporary ; and the thought began to press on her, as it does 
22 most sensitive people so circumstanced, of opportunities for doing 
zood work allowed to slip idly by. 


* Now that I am too ill to write,” she says to Sir Alexander, “I feel 
sovry that I did not persist and write on the beliefs of Egypt, in spite of 
your fear that the learned would cut me up. For I honestly believe that 
xnowledge will die out with me which few others possess. You must 
re2ollect that the learned know books, and I know men, and, what is more 
iSicult, women.” 


This she undoubtedly did; but Dr. W. H. Russell, who must be 
gezepted as an authority on Eastern matters, thinks she did not know 
them quite so well as she imagined, and that those around her played 
a little on sympathies so easily aroused. “The warmth of her 
nature,” he says, “has been touched by the apparent degradation of 
the Egyptian people, and in her letters she has written of the Govern- 
ment, and especially of Ismail Pasha, with great severity. Her 
paysical weakness rendered her dependent on others; and there is 
no donbt that, perceiving the tendency of her mind and ihe direction 
ot her inquiries, her informants were disposed to exaggerate any acts 
wich seemed repressive or harsh, and to find out causes of complaint.” 
This may have been done in all honesty, and even unconsciously, 
tor there was a sufficient substratum of wrong and misery in that 
oppressed country, and it is natural that griefs confided to a sym- 
vethetic ear should lose nothing in the telling; strong feelings will 
Sad strong expression. 

When the Prince of Wales and his party returned from Phil, Dr. 
Sassell paid a visit to Lady Duff Gordon. They had been reading 
she first volume of her ‘Letters’ on their voyage, and wished to see 
she writer. Dr. Russell speaks prosaically of her “ Theban Palace” 
2s “rickety rooms constructed of very frail materials in a story of a 
suned temple at Luxor”; and adds that when he saw her she was 
living entirely in her dahabeeyeh, moored above the town of Assouan 
“2 a sort of pool, a couple of miles below the Cataract. 


“Most travellers,” he said, “call on the invalid, and find it worth their 
while if they are received, for her conversation is spirituel and animated, 
and she has a great deal of information—rather about the people, however, 
shan the country. The boat was in the full blaze of the sun, but was 
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covered in on deck—a modest but not uncomfortable dahabeeyeh, with a 
group of natives on deck, among whom we recognised Lady Gordon's 
often-quoted dragoman. The lady was reclining on a sofa in the cabin, 
which was cool and airy. Her face, notwithstanding traces of severe 
illness, presented in its fine outlines a type of distinction and refinement, 
and her clear, deep eyes looked out on the world with an expression full 
of sincerity and enthusiasm. But her features were worn, and the 
hectic on her cheek, the colour of her lips, and her wasted hands and 
frame prepared one for the difficulty with which she spoke, and for the 
cough and catching of the breath which interrupted her conversation. 
She wore a long loose Oriental robe, and a fez cap, beneath which 
appeared her hair, fast turning white, cut short all round. At this time 
there is an additional trouble on the poor lady. A French newspaper, 
seizing on a passage in one of her letters, written long ago, in which she 
described the misery of the fellaheen, and rated the Viceroy very sharply, 
has a bitter article on the reported engagements of Mademoiselle Schneider 
and other expensive artistes for the Cairo theatre. Ismail Pasha has been 
made aware of the attack, and is said to be much incensed against the 
writer. Indeed, Lady Duff Gordon believes that she is scarcely safe, and 
is sure that Omar, her dragoman, will fall on evil days when she is no more.” 


She was relieved from this anxiety by the Prince of Wales appoint- 
ing Omar his own dragoman. When Lady Duff Gordon was de- 
scribing to the Prince the apathy of the Viceroy in the presence of 
the famine in Upper Egypt, Omar, who entered with pipes and 
coffee, interposed, saying that some thousand measures of corn had 
been sent up for the people. “Perhaps,” says Dr. Russell, “this 
information might not have been forthcoming had not we been 
present.” Before leaving Egypt the Prince of Wales paid Lady Duff 
Gordon another visit, this time accompanied by the Princess. “He 
was most pleasant and kind,” she says, “ and the Princess too. She 
is the most perfectly simple-mannered girl I ever saw. She does not 
even try to be civil like other great people, but asks blunt questions, 
and looks at one so heartily with her clear honest eyes that she must 
win all hearts. ‘They were more considerate than any people I have 
seen, and the Prince, instead of being gracious, was, if I may say so, 
quite respectful in his manner; he is very well-bred and pleasant, 
and I am sure has a kind heart. My sailors were so proud at having 
the honour of rowing him in our own boat, and of singing to him!” 
The letter just quoted was written at Cairo, on the 15th of June, 
1869. “The end came more quickly than any one expected,” says 
Mrs. Ross ; and on the 14th of July she died. Her son was with her; 
her husband and her daughter were preparing to join her. She had 
wished to die at Thebes, “among her own people,” and rest in a 
tomb prepared for her by the Sheykh, a descendant of the Prophet, 
among those of his own family. But when she knew that she would 
never return to Thebes, she asked to be buried as quietly as possible 
in the English cemetery at Cairo. 
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Her memory still lives among those she loved and served, and her 
good influence acts and reacts in Egypt to this day. 

An American told Lady Duff Gordon’s friend Mustafa that her 
book had made him wish well to the Egyptian people, and desire to 
behave kindly to them; and her alim, Sheykh Yussuf, was puzzled 
and bewildered by the civilities he received from strangers. 

Mr. Eden, in his ‘Nile without a Dragoman,’ says that Mustafa 
*Agha, then “our unpaid and obliging” consular agent, outdid his 
customary “ civility and affeetion in favour of a friend of Lady Duff 
Gordon.” He adds: 


“Her house at Luxor is a modern white building, stuck like a mushroom 
on the top of an off-part of the ruins of an ancient temple. In front of 
it lies the river, behind is a rubbishy courtyard, on all sides a sea of dust, 
and not one speck of green affords an atom of shade or repose to the eye, 
weary of the heat and glare. A more uninteresting habitation it would 
be hard to find, and if evidence were wanted of the perfection of the 
Theban climate, would it not be sufficient to point out that such a person 
as Lady Gordon endured the exile amd discomforts of Luxor for its 
climate’s sake ? ” 


Clearly, a scene’s beauty sometimes lies in the eye that sees it, as 
much as a jest’s felicity does in the ear that hears it. 

This was Lady Duff Gordon’s Theban palace, which she said grew 
“more and more beautiful” to her, and of which she wrote: “ The 
view round my house is magnificent on every side. Across the Nile 
in front, and over a splendid expanse of green and a range of distant 
orange-buff hills to the south-east.” 

Mr. Eden thought Lady Duff Gordon’s estimate of the people as 
much too high as her praise of that part of their country which she 
made her home. But their gratitude he was forced to admit. “ Her 
constant kindness and care for the sick and poor within reach of 
Luxor,” he says, “has caused her memory to be almost worshipped 
by the Theban people of all classes. From the ’agha to the beggar, 
nobody has any but good words for her, and few can say of these 
enough.” 














A Fanily Portrait Gallery. 





Just some thirty or so, 
All arranged in a row, 
Since about sixteen hundred and fifty ; 
No, the art is not high, 
There is good reason why, 
The squires at the Hall were all thrifty. 





There’s a Kneller or two, 
And a Lely in blue, 
With bold eyes and plain signs of tight-lacing, 
Whilst the vacuous face 
Of a George the First grace 
From the canvas is sweetly grimacing. 


Here a matron appears 
Of some forty odd years, 
In the splendour of patches>and powder, 
While her daughter may wear 
But a rose in her hair, 
It was all that the painter allowed her. 


With a crook or a spade 
Two or three masquerade 
In the dress of the farm or the garden ; 
Others gaze from green bowers, 
Holding baskets of flowers, 
And in hats that recall Dolly Varden. 
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Here is one I should say 
Was a toast in her day, 
With a something quite modish about her,’ 
Not a doubt that her gown 
Was the talk of the town, 
Ere she grew less the fon and grew stouter. 


In the men there is seen 
A more countrified mien, 

And their faces have less of variety, 
They are painted “in pink” 
As a rule, nor, I think, 

Did they err on the side of sobriety. 


Not a squire out of all 
Who have lived at the Hall 
Can have passed his existence austerely, 
Still they all look too staid 
For a buck or a blade, 
And they loved the old homestead too dearly. 


Quite content with their lot, 
The men hunted and shot, 

Little troubled with learning and Latin; 
The dames simpered and sighed, 
And they lived, danced, and died, 

In the days of brocade and black satin. 


J. WILLIAMs. 











Che Lady with the Carnations. 


A DreEAmM orn A DELUSION ? 


Ir was in the Louvre that I first saw her—or rather her picture, 
Greuze painted her—so I was told; but the name of the artist 
scarely affected me—I was absorbed in the woman herself, who 
looked at me from the dumb canvas with that still smile on her 
face, and that burning cluster of carnations clasped to her breast. 
I felt that I knew her. Moreover, there was a strange attraction 
in her eyes that held mine fascinated. It was as though she 
said “ Stay till I have told thee all!” A faint blush tinged her 
cheek,—one loose tress of fair hair fell caressingly on her half- 
uncovered bosom. And, surely, was I dreaming ?—or did I smell 
the odour of carnations on the air? I started from my reverie,— 
a slight tremor shook my nerves. I turned to go. An artist 
carrying a large easel and painting materials just then ap- 
proached, and placing himself opposite the picture, began to copy 
it. I watched him at work for a few moments—his strokes were 
firm, and his eye accurate; but I knew, without waiting to observe 
his further progress, that there was an indefinable something in 
that pictured face that he with all his skill would never be able to 
delineate as Greuze had done—if Greuze indeed were the painter, 
of which I did not then, and do not now, feel sure. I walked 
slowly away. On the threshold of the room I looked back. Yes! 
there it was—that fleeting, strange, appealing expression that 
seemed mutely to call to me; that half-wild yet sweet smile that 
had a world of unuttered pathos in it. A kind of misgiving 
troubled me,—a presentiment of evil that I could not understand,— 
and, vexed with myself for my own foolish imaginings, I hastened 
down the broad staircase that led to the picture galleries, and 
began to make my way out through that noble hall of ancient 
scuplture in which stands the defiantly beautiful Apollo Belvidere 
and the world-famous Artemis. The sun shone brilliantly; 
numbers of people were passing and repassing. Suddenly my 
heart gave a violent throb, and I stopped short in my walk, 
amazed and incredulous. Who was that seated on the bench 
close to the Artemis, reading? Who, if not “the Lady with 
the Carnations,” clad in white, her head slightly bent, and her 
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hand clasping a bunch of her own symbolic flowers! Nervously 
I approached her. As my steps echoed on the marble pavement 
she looked up; her gray-green eyes met mine in that slow wist- 
ful smile that was so indescribably sad. Confused as my thoughts 
were, I observed her pallor, and the ethereal delicacy of her face 
and form-—she had no hat on, and her neck and shoulders were 
uncovered. Struck by this peculiarity, I wondered if the other 
people who were passing through the hall noticed her déshabille. 
I looked around me enquiringly—not one passer-by turned a 
glance in our direction! Yet surely the lady’s costume was 
strange enough to attract attention? A chill of horror quivered 
through me,—was I the only one who saw her sitting there? 
This idea was so alarming that I uttered an involuntary exclama- 
tion ; the next moment the seat before me was empty, the strange 
lady had gone, and nothing remained of her but—the strong sweet 
odour of the carnations she had carried! With a sort of sickness 
at my heart I hurried out of the Louvre, and was glad when I 
found myself in the bright Paris streets filled with eager, pressing 
people, all bent on their different errands of business or pleasure. 
I entered a carriage and was driven rapidly to the Grand Hotel, 
where I was staying with a party of friends. I refrained from 
speaking of the curious sensations that had overcome me—I did 
not even mention the picture that had exercised so weird an 
influence upon me. The brilliancy of the life we led, the constant 
change and activity of our movements, soon dispersed the nervous 
emotion I had undergone; and though sometimes the remem- 
brance of it returned to me, I avoided dwelling on the subject. 
Ten or twelve days passed, and one night we all went to the 
Théatre Francais—it was the first evening of my life that I ever 
was in the strange position of being witness to a play without 
either knowing its name or understanding its meaning. I could 
only realize one thing—namely, that “the Lady with the Carna- 
tions ” sat in the box opposite to me, regarding me fixedly. She 
was alone ; her costume was unchanged. I addressed one of our 
party in a low voice: 

“Do you see that girl opposite, in white, with the shaded 
crimson carnations in her dress ?” 

My friend looked, shook her head, and rejoined: 

“No; where is she sitting ?” 

“Right opposite!” I repeated in a more excited tone. “ Surely 
you can see her! She is alone in that large box en face.” 

My friend turned to me in wonder. “ You must be dreaming, 
my dear! That large box is perfectly empty !” 
Empty !—I knew better. But I endeavoured to smile; I said 
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I had made a mistake—that the lady I spoke of had moved—ax2 
so changed the subject. But throughout the evening, though I 
feigned to watch the stage, my eyes were continually turning tc 
the place where sux sat so quietly, with her steadfast, mournfe! 
gaze fixed upon me. One addition to her costume she had—a far. 
—which from the distance at which I beheld it seemed to be 
made of very old yellow lace mounted on sticks of filigree silver. 
She used this occasionally, waving it slowly to and fro in « sort 
of dreamy, meditative fashion; and ever and again she smiled 
that pained, patient smile which, though it hinted much, betrayed 
nothing. When we rose to leave the theatre the Lady with the 
Carnations rose also, and drawing a lace wrap about her head, she 
disappeared. Afterwards I saw her gliding through one of the 
outer lobbies ; she looked so slight and frail-and childlike, alone 
in the pushing brilliant crowd, that my heart went out to her in a 
sort of fantastic tenderness. ‘ Whether she be a disembodied 
spirit,” I mused, “or an illusion called up by some disorder of 
my own imagination, I do not know; but she seems so sad, that 
even were she a Dream, I pity her!” 

This thought passed through my brain as in company with my 
friends I reached the outer door of the theatre. A touch on my 
arm startled me—a little white hand clasping a cluster of 
carnations rested there for a second,—then vanished. I was 
somewhat overcome by this new experience; but my sensations 
this time were not those of fear. I became certain that this 
haunting image followed me for some reason ; and I determined 
not to give way to any foolish terror concerning it, but to calmly 
await the course of events, that would in time, I felt convinced, 
explain everything. I stayed a fortnight longer i in Paris without 
seeing anything more of “the Lady with the Carnations,” e xcept 
photographs of her picture in the Louvre, one of which I bought 
—though it gave but a feeble idea of the original masterpiece —ar. a 
then I left for Brittany. Some English friends of mine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairleigh, had taken up their abode in a quaint old "rambli ing 
chateau near Quimperlé on the coast of Finisterre, and they lis 
pressed me cordially to stay with them for a eo 
invitation which I gladly accepted. The house was built on a 
lofty rock overlooking the sea; the surrounding coast was 
eminently wild and picturesque; and on the day I arrived, there 
was a boisterous wind which lifted high the crests of the billows 
and dashed them against the jutting crags with grand and terrific 
uproar. Mrs. Fairleigh, a bright, practical woman, whose life was 
entirely absorbed in household management, welcomed me with 
effusion—she and her two handsome boys, Rupert and Frank, 
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were full of enthusiasm for jthe glories and advantages of their 
holiday resort. 

“Such a beach!” cried Rupert, executing a sort of Indian 
war-dance beside me on the path. 

“ And such jolly walks and drives!” chorussed his brother. 

“Yes, really!” warbled my hostess in her clear gay voice; 
“Tm delighted we came here. And the chateau is such a funny 
old place, full of odd nooks and corners. The country people, 
you know, are dreadfully superstitious, and they say it is haunted ; 
but of course that’s all nonsense! Though if there were a ghost, 
we should send yow to interrogate it, my dear! ” 

This with a smile of good-natured irony at me. I laughed. 
Mrs. Fairleigh was one of those eminently sensible persons who 
had seriously lectured me on a book known as ‘A Romance of 
Two Worlds,’ as inculcating spiritualistic theories, and therefore 
deserving condemnation. 

I turned the subject. 

“ How long have you been here ?” I asked. 

“Three weeks—and we haven’t explored half the neighbourhood 
yet. There are parts of the house itself we don’t know. Once 
upon a time—so the villagers say—a great painter lived here. 
Well, his studio runs the whole length of the chateau, and that 
and some other rooms are locked up. It seems they are never 
let to strangers. Not that we want them—the place is too big for 
us as it is.” 

“What was the painter’s name?” I enquired, pausing as I 
ascended the terrace to admire the grand sweep of the sea. 

“Oh, I forget! His pictures were so like those of Greuze that 
few can tell the difference between them,—and “ 

I interrupted her. “Tell me,” I said, with a faint smile, “ have 
you any carnations growing here?” 

“Carnations! I should think so! The place is full of them. 
Isn’t the odour delicious?” And as we reached the highest 
terrace in front of the chateau I saw that the garden was ablaze 
with these brilliant scented blossoms, of every shade, varying 
from the palest salmon pink to the deepest, darkest scarlet. 
This time that subtle fragrance was not my fancy, and I gathered 
a few of the flowers to wear in my dress at dinner. Mr. Fair- 
leigh now came out to receive us, and the conversation became 
general. 

I was delighted with the interior of the house; it was so 
quaint, and old, and suggestive. There was a dark oaken stair- 
case, with a most curiously carved and twisted balustrade— 
some ancient tapestry still hung on the walls—and there were 
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faded portraits of stiff ladies in ruffs, and maliciously smiling 
knights in armour, that depressed rather than decorated the 
dining-room. The chamber assigned to me upstairs was rather 
bright than otherwise—it fronted the sea, and was cheerfully and 
prettily furnished. I noticed, however, that it was next door to 
the shut-up and long-deserted studio. The garden was, as Mrs. 
Fairleigh had declared, full of carnations, I never saw so many 
of these flowers growing in one spot. They seemed to spring up 
everywhere, like weeds, even in the most deserted and shady 
corners. I had been at the chateau some three or four days, 
when one morning I happened to be walking alove in a sort of 
shrubbery at the back of the house, when I perceived in the long 
dank grass at my feet a large grey stone, that had evidently 
once stood upright, but had now fallen flat, burying itself partly 
in the earth. There was something carved upon it. I stooped 
down, and clearing away the grass and weeds, made out the words 


“ MANON 
Coeur perfide !” 


Surely this was a strange inscription! I told my discovery to 
the Fairleighs, and we all examined and re-examined the 
mysterious slab, without being able to arrive at any satisfactory 
explanation of its meaning. Even enquiries made among the 
villagers failed to elicit anything save shakes of the head, and 
such remarks as “ Ah, Madame! si on savait. . . ,” or “Je crois 
bien qu'il y a une histoire la!” 

One evening we all returned to the chateau at rather a later 
hour than usual, after a long and delightful walk on the beach in 
the mellow radiance of a glorious moon. When I went to my 
room I had no inclination to go to bed—I was wide awake, and 
moreover in a sort of expectant frame of mind ; expectant, though 
I knew not what I expected. I threw my window open, leaning 
out and looking at the moon-enchanted sea, and inhaling the 
exquisite fragrance of the carnations wafted to me on every 
breath of the night wind. I thought of many things—the glory 
of life ; the large benevolence of Nature ; the mystery of death ; the 
beauty and certainty of immortality ; and then, though my back 
was turned to the interior of my room, I knew,—T felt, I was no 
longer alone. I forced myself to move round from the window; 
slowly but determinedly I brought myself to confront whoever it 
was that had thus entered through my locked door ; and I was 
scarcely surprised when I saw ‘the Lady with the Carnations” 
standing at a little distance from me, with a most woebegone, 
appealing expression on her shadowy lovely face. I looked at her, 
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resolved not to fear her ; and then brought all my will to bear on 
unravelling the mystery of my strange visitant. As I met her 
gaze unflinchingly she made a sort of timid gesture with her 
hands, as though she besought something. 

“Why are you here?” I asked, in alow, clear tone. “ Why do: 
you follow me?” 

Again she made that little appealing movement. Her 
answer, soft as a child’s whisper, floated through the room : 

“You pitied me!” 

“ Are you unhappy ?” 

“ Very!” And here she clasped her wan white fingers together 
in a sort of agony. I was growing nervous, but I continued : 

“Tell me, then, what you wish me to do?” 

She raised her eyes in passionate supplication. 

“Pray forme! No one has prayed for me ever since I died— 
no one has pitied me for a hundred years!” 

“How did you die?” I asked, trying to control the rapid 
beating of my heart. The Lady with the Carnations smiled most 
mournfully, and slowly unfastened the cluster of flowers from her 
breast—there her white robe was darkly stained with blood. 
She pointed to the stain, and then replaced the flowers. I under- 
stood. 

“Murdered!” I whispered, more to myself than to my pale 
visitor —* murdered ! ” 

“No one knows, and no one prays for me!” wailed the faint 
sweet spirit voice —“ and though I am dead I cannot rest. Pray 
for me—I am tired!” 

And her slender head drooped wearily—she seemed about to 
vanish. I conquered my rising terrors by a strong effort, and 
said : 

“ Tell me—you must tell me”—here she raised her head, and 
her large pensive eyes met mine obediently—‘ who was your 
murderer ? ” 

“He did not mean it,” she answered. ‘“‘He loved me. It was 
here”—and she raised one hand and motioned towards the 
adjacent studio— here he drew my picture. He thought me 
false—but I was true. ‘Manon cewr perfide!’ Oh, no, no, no! 
It should be ‘ Manon cceur fidéle!’” 

She paused and looked at me appealingly. Again she pointed 
to the studio. 

“Go and see!” she sighed. “Then you will pray—and I wilh 
never come again. Promise you will pray for me—it was here 
he killed me—and I died without a prayer.” 

“Where were you buried ?” I asked, in a hushed voice. 
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“In the waves,” she murmured; “thrown in the wild cold 
waves ; and no one knew—no one ever found poor Manon; alone 
and sad for a hundred years, with no word said to God for her!” 

Her face was so full of plaintive pathos, that I could have wept. 
Watching her as she stood, I knelt at the quaint old prie-dieu 
just within my reach, and prayed as she desired. Slowly, slowly, 
slowly a rapturous light came into her eyes; she smiled and 
waved her hands towards me in farewell. She glided backwards 
towards the door—and her figure grew dim and indistinct. For 
the last time she turned her now radiant countenance upon me, 
and said in thrilling accents— 

“ Write, ‘Manon coeur fidele!’” 

I cannot remember how the rest of the night passed; but I 
know that with the early morning, rousing myself from the stupor 
of sleep into which I had fallen, I hurried to the door of the closed 
studio. It was ajar! I pushed it boldly open and entered. The 
room was long and lofty, but destitute of all furniture save a 
battered-looking, worm-eaten easel that leaned up against the 
damp stained wall. I approached this relic of the painter’s art, 
and examining it closely, perceived the name “Manon” cut 
roughly yet deeply upon it. Looking curiously about, I saw 
what had nearly escaped my notice—a sort of hanging cupboard, 
on the left-hand side of the large central bay window. I tried its 
handle—it was unlocked, and opened easily. Within it lay three 
things—a palette, on which the blurring marks of long obliterated 
pigments were still faintly visible; a dagger, unsheathed, with its 
blade almost black with rust ; and—the silver filigree sticks of a 
fan, to which clung some mouldy shreds of yellow lace. I 
remembered the fan the Lady with the Carnations had carried at 
the Théitre Francais, and pieced together her broken story. She 
had been slain by her artist-lover—slain in a sudden fit of jealousy 
ere the soft colours on his picture of her were yet dry—murdered 
in this very studio; and no doubt that hidden dagger was the 
weapon used. Poor Manon! Her frail body had been cast from 
the high rock on which the chateau stood “into the wild cold 
waves,” as she or her spirit had said; and her cruel lover had 
carried his wrath against her so far as to perpetuate a slander 
against her by writing “ Car perfide” on that imperishable block 
of stone! Full of pitying thoughts I shut the cupboard, and slowly 
left the studio, closing the door noiselessly after me. 

That morning as soon as I could get Mrs. Fairleigh alone I 
told her my adventure, beginning with the very first experience I 
had liad of the picture in the Louvre. Needless to say, she heard 
me with the utmost incredulity. 
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“T know you, my dear!” she said, shaking her head at me wisely ; 
“you are full of fancies, and always dreaming about the next 

world, as if this one wasn’t good enough for you. The whole 

thing is a delusion.” 

“But,” I persisted, “ you know the studio was shut and locked ; 
how is it that it is open now?” 

“Tt isn’t open!” declared Mrs. Fairleigh—“ though I’m quite 
willing to believe you dreamt it was.” 

“Come and see!” I exclaimed eagerly ; and I took her upstairs, 
though she was somewhat reluctant to follow me. As I had said, 
the studio was open. I led her in, and showed her the name cut on 
the easel, and the hanging cupboard with its contents. As these 
convincing proofs of my story met her eyes, she shivered a little, 
and grew rather pale. 

“ Come away,” she said nervously—“ you are really ¢oo horrid! 
I can’t bear this sort of thing! For goodness’ sake, keep your 
ghosts to yourself!” I saw she was vexed and pettish, and I 
readily followed her out of the barren, forlorn-looking room. 
Scarcely were we well outside the door when it shut to with a 
sharp click. I tried it—it was fast locked! This was too much 
for Mrs. Fairleigh. She rushed downstairs in a perfect paroxysm 
of terror; and when I found her in the breakfast-room she 
declared she would not stop another day in the house. I managed 
to calm her fears, however; but she insisted on my remaining 
with her to brave out whatever else might happen at what she 
persisted now in calling the “haunted” chateau, in spite of ‘her 
practical theories. And so I stayed on. And when we left 
Brittany, we left all together, without having had our peace 
disturbed by any more manifestations of an unearthly nature. One 
thing alone troubled me a little—I should have liked to obliterate 
the word “ perfide” from that stone, and to have had “ fidéle” 
carved on it instead; but it was too deeply engraved for this. 
However, I have seen no more of “ the Lady with the Carnations.” 
But I know the dead need praying for—and that they often suffer 
for lack of such prayers,—though I cannot pretend to explain the 
reason why. And I know that the picture in the Louvre is nota 
Greuze, though it is called one—it is the portrait of a faithful 
woman deeply wronged; and her name is here written as she 
told me to write it— 


* MANON 
Cewr Fidele!” 


Marie Core... 











Some Recollections of Charles Stuart Calverley. 


I wave always retained some especially pleasing and grateful 
recollections of the intercourse which I had during an academic 
year with Calverley of Christ’s. He was an Oxford man, who 
had migrated to Cambridge, but without being allowed any 
benefit from his Oxford terms, and I, a Cambridge man, after- 
wards migrated to Oxford. I was a freshman and Calverley was 
in his second year; and at Cambridge colleges there is a gulf, 
at least there was in my time, which is beyond the power of 
human language to describe, between first and second year men. 
‘This was intensified in Calverley’s position towards his juniors 
by his previous Oxford experience and his unique position at 
Christ’s College. For, to use a popular term, Calverley might 
have been called the King of the College. The master of the 
College was an extremely gentlemanly man, Dr. Cartwell, of 
whom there was a tradition that the Prince Consort had declared 
him to be the most gentlemanly man in Cambridge. I know 
that at the master’s Lodge, on the occasion of an evening party, 
when the dark wainscoted rooms were crowded with a large 
gathering, I considered that Calverley was every way a much 
more interesting man than the master; nor was I solitary in 
my opinion. 

One day an old friend of mine, now a highly-esteemed bishop 
of the Church, remonstrated with me on my extreme “ cheek” 
in having, in my first year, called upon the illustrious Calverley. 
Let me illustrate this supposed gaucherie. About two years ago 
there was a Cambridge man who without any introduction or 
permission left a card on Prince Edward of Wales, at his rooms 
opposite the famous lime-walk of Trinity. This unforeseen call 
caused considerable perplexity in the highest quarters, but it 
was eventually decided that a card should be left in return. 
To call on Calverley uninvited would be as much “cheek” in my 
instance as the calling upon the Prince. Happily I was able 
to assure my custos morum that I had not called upon Calverley 
till that prince of undergraduates had been twice at my rooms 
and more than once taken a ramble with me in the country. 

How our acquaintance began I cannot recollect. I had 
come up, non sine gloria, from a Scottish University, which 
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at that time was sending a number of good men to Cambridge, 
and I suppose that I was inadvertently set down among the 
number. Anyhow I saw a good deal of Calverley, who was not 
at all exclusive in confining himself to the men of his year at 
Christ’s. He knew all the men of all the years. There was 
hardly any set of rooms in the College which he could not enter 
at will—whose owner would not be in the highest degree 
gratified by being honoured with a call. 

The principal associations which I connect with Calverley— 
at least in those days—were a cutty-pipe, a curly-tailed terrier, 
and a pewter-pot. Both in Latin and English verse, both by 
precept and example, he celebrated the praises of beer. Gradually 
there stole upon you the sense of the enormous brain-power by 
which he was distinguished from other men. 

The tutor of Christ’s College, the Rev. W. M. Gunson, was a 
scholar ripe and good, who had greatly raised the standard of 
scholarship at Christ’s College, and indeed was a man whose 
influence was beneficially felt throughout the University. Many 
will recollect his not unpleasing North-country burr, and his 
pleasant scholarly aspect. There was something very unhappy 
in his case at the last. From a morbid sensitiveness he declined 
the Mastership of the College, and was found drowned, it was 
feared by his own act. At this date he was at the zenith 
of a high University reputation. He told me one day that I 
should be surprised at what he was going to say, but he really 
preferred Calverley’s Latin verse to Horace’s. His Latin was 
as good as Horace’s, and he had a peculiar feeling and beauty 
of style which Horace did not possess. When Calverley sat 
down to write Latin verse he simply took pen and paper, without 
using any books for reference and helps. Similarly when he 
read Aristophanes, he had nothing but Dindorf’s ‘ Poet 
Scenici Greci’ before him, which he enjoyed as much as 
he did ‘ Pickwick,’ which he knew almost by heart. We all 
believed that there was nothing which he could not do if he 
chose. Uufortunately Calverley did not choose to work. He 
read Greek and Latin as he might read English fiction—for 
his amusement; but there is a certain amount of hard study, 
without which Pericles himself could not have hoped to be at 
the head of the classical tripos. His friends saw that he had 
given up severe study as out of his line—if it had ever been in 
it. One day I said to him— 

“Well, Calverley, you will not be Senior Classic.” ‘ Who 
will? ”—“ Brown.” ‘“ Who’s Brown?”—this with some little 
scorn. 
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Brown was Senior Classic and Calverley only second; a very 
fine degree, but one which we thought might with a little effort 
have been higher. 

There was at that time however at Christ’s a man who attained 
for the college the coveted distinction of Senior Classic. This 
was J. R. Seeley, who years afterwards broke suddenly upon the 
world as the author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ Mr. Gladstone wrote a set 
of articles about the book, and made its author Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. Mr. Seeley wrote also a ‘Life 
of Stein,’ a work as much appreciated in Germany as in England. 
It was just a chance that Seeley and Calverley were not com- 
petitors for the same distinction, but Mr. Seeley having entered 
in a leg-term was entitled to go out later, and did so. The two 
men contrasted as much physically as mentally, and each was 
a very fine specimen in his way. There was this difference, 
however. Mr. Seeley seems always to have interested himself 
intensely in every high and serious subject, but Calverley, may- 
be to hide a deeper feeling, seemed almost incapable of looking at 
any subject except from a comic point of view. Once I told him 
his effort always seemed to be to “ disillusionate” everything. He 
laughed heartily, and took the remark, as I certainly did not intend 
it, in the light of a compliment. There were other men of that 
time that have come to considerable distinction—Mr. Walter 
Skeat, our great Anglo-Saxon scholar; Mr. Walter Besant, the 
novelist and philanthropist; Mr. Sendall, who has edited some 
of Calverley’s ‘Remains’; Dr. Gell, the Bishop of Madras. 
The fellowships of Christ’s College were supposed to be very 
good, better than those of Trinity College—so far as information 
leaked out, about £330 a year. Of course Calverley became 
Fellow and M.A., but to the last there was more of the under- 
graduate than of the magisterial element in him. Few men have 
passed through universities so inexpensively as he did. Both at 
Balliol and at Christ’s, his academical income, even while an 
undergraduate, must have paid his academical expenses. 

On one occasion I took what we used to call “a rise” out of 
Calverley. It had so happened that I had gone into his room and 
found it empty. A sheet of white foolscap was lying on the 
table half-way covered with Latin poetry. One line struck my 
eye and pleased me very much— 


“Mira manus tangit citharam neque cernitur ulli.” 


In fact, I do not think that I read any other line. Going next 
into a room on the ground-floor of the near staircase there were 
a lot of men, and Calverley among them. The talk happened to 
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be on the subject of weird and eerie things. I or some other 
man spoke of mysterious harp-like sounds that we fancy are 
heard at times in solitary places. 

“Yes,” I said, “that is an old idea found even amongst Latin 
poets. Do you remember this line ? 


“Mira manus tangit citharam neque cernitur ulli.” 


Calverley looked very puzzled, and said— 

“Would you mind repeating that line again, old man?” 

I accordingly repeated it. 

By-and-by Calverley moved across the room, and looked at 
me very earnestly and said— 

“Do you know, I really thought I had composed that line 
myself. Can you tell me where it comes from?” 

“Tt is your own line, Calverley,” I answered. ‘I happened to 
go into your room just now—you will find my card—and 
hardly knowing what I was doing I looked at some Latin lines 
lying on the table, and that was one which pleased me very 
much,” 

Calverley’s Latin lines were always admirable. The ordinary 
writers of Latin verse must always contemplate them with 
admiring despair. Perhaps the most popular of his Latin verses 
was the Tripos Latin poem, ‘Carmen Seculare,’ which he wrote 
one year. It was customary for the Vice-Chancellor to give a 
pair of gloves to the writer of such lines. Calverley, as I have 
been informed, asked for and obtained a pair of boxing gloves 
from the Vice. Many of the lines of his poems have passed 
almost into proverbs at Cambridge. His description of the youth 
who was going to set the Cam on fire and “ junior optimus exit ” ; 
of the more fortunate youth— 


“Si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu rixator eris.” 


Wrangler = rixator ; the youth who goes to green fields, not 
of the country, but of the billiard table, “ pollicitus meliora 
patri”; the translation of “ unmentionables,” “ Crurum non enar- 
rabile tegmen”; the warning to the lad who runs up bills at 
Bacon’s the tobacconist— 


“O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi. 
Manillas vocat; hoc pretextat nomine caules.” 


But the whole poem overflows with fun which has amused 
many of the fast-fleeting generations of the University. Calverley 
too was an admirable punster. Mr. Payn, the novelist, in his 
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‘Literary Recollections,’ tells the story that when he was left 
behind in a mountain excursion, Calverley quoted the lines “The 
labour we delight in physics Pain.” 

One evening one or two of us strolled down with Calverley to 
the Cambridge railway station. There was a very pretty girl 
serving at the refreshment bar, and one of the men went up and 
asked her at what time the Northern traincame in. “ Now,” said 
Calverley somewhat severely to his companion, “if you come to 
think of it that’s a sort of lie, you know.” 

I found when I went to Oxford that Blaydes was a tradition 
and the name of Calverley unknown. The author of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland’ took me by the little path and showed me the 
forked tree through which Calverley took his dangerous and 
daring leap. It is not likely to be repeated, for this path, which 
used to be the short cut to the boats, is now entirely shut up 
since the Dean of Christ Church has laid out his new path from 
the Broad Walk. I asked him once how he came to change his 
name to Calverley. He answered naively, that all his family had 
found out that they had been using the wrong name for a great 
many years. The change of name concurred opportunely with 
the change of University. I once asked him the exact circum- 
stances under which he had left Oxford. The story was, that 
having got into trouble once or twice about climbing walls, he 
was warned about the very unpleasant consequences that would 
ensue if he was found doing itagain. Alas, a tempting opportunity 
arose one night, and the forbidden climb was achieved. Calverley 
had no desire to hurt the feelings of the authority. It was only 
his playfulness. He wanted his joke and his jump. There was 
a great but unsuccessful effort to catch the truant, who might 
have escaped, but for his own wicked wit. He was heard to 
exclaim, ‘My enemies compassed me round about, but by the 
help of the Lord I leaped over the wall.” This unguarded 
admission proved too much for him, and he was requested to take 
his name off the books. I repeated to Calverley the story as I 
had heard it, and asked him if it were correct. He nodded his 
head and said, “ Something like it.” 

There was no boisterousness displeasing to the authorities 
during Calverley’s undergraduate days at Cambridge. Nothing 
could be quieter, in better tone and taste than his conduct. I 
remember that there was a rumour among the “ fast” men, of 
whom there were some, even at small Christ’s College, that the 
college defences were not impregnable, and that there was a weak 
point; either that some gate could be opened or some wall be 
scaled. There were one or two men who declared that they had 
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achieved this hazardous operation. To Calverley any matter of 
this sort would not be of the slightest interest. He had left 
everything of this sort far behind. A man who could vault over 
a horse and cart in Petty Cury had no need to prove his prowess 
in an irregular and abnormal way. When “ fast ” men indulged 
their talk, Calverley would listen in an amused and quizzical way. 
I never myself heard him use a single expression which any child 
or lady might not hear. There was a sacred pond in the garden, 
near Milton’s still more sacred mulberry tree, beneath whose 
“glassy, cool translucent wave” I have a notion that he used to 
disport himself. This was no doubt by permission, or in the 
exercise of his undoubted rights. 

Calverley once gave me two songs of his for publication. It 
was for a little provincial story which I published many years 
ago in a great Scottish city. The tale has been out of print for a 
great many years. One of these songs, “O a life in the country 
so joyous,” as “Stanzas for Music,” has been published in his 
‘Remains,’ but I could never see much init. The other, which is 
not at all known, is much more characteristic. It came out as— 





MR. LESLIE’S SONG. 


“There is a rapture, exceeding all measure, 
Left to enliven this sorrowful world; 
Who does not think of that moment with pleasure, 
When first round his lips the wreathing smoke curled ? 
Parents look grave or sick, 
Call it a nasty trick, 
Say it is ruinous—say it is wrong; 
Happy indeed his lot, 
Who, for these caring not, 
Puffs like a chimney-pot 
All the day long. 


“Some, who are troubled with endless entreaties, 
Strive for a time this delight to forego; 
Vain are their efforts, their failure complete is— 
Life without smoking’s unbearably slow. 
Soon their mistake they find, 
Leave all such thoughts behind, 
Wise resolutions all vanish in smoke; 
And to their cost they see, 
That, if their life must be 
Unfumigatory, 
*T will be no joke. 


“Ladies may talk of their otto of roses— 
Oh, there is something that’s better by far! 
Believe me, an odour more fragrant reposes 
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In a whiff from a pipe or a penny cigar! 
Healer of every smart, 
Soother of every heart, 
Would I could tell all thy praises in song! 
Incense at Pleasure’s shrine, 
Oh, that thy fumes divine 
Curled round this nose of mine 
All the day long!” 


Every generation of University men have their personal 
literary favourites. Now it is Tennyson, now Carlyle, now 
Browning, now Dickens. At this time it was Dickens, especially 
his ‘ Pickwick.’ Those who took so ardently to ‘ Pickwick’ did 
not trouble themselves very much about Carlyle and Browning. 
We left the more serious side of things to Mr. Seeley and his 
friends. ‘Pickwick’ was regarded as the highest achievement of 
the human mind, so far as the human mind has as yet gone. My 
own idea is that at this time the study of ‘ Pickwick’ gave a great 
impulse to the consumption of beer. There is hardly a chapter 
in the immortal work which does not bring in what Mr. Gladstone 
has called “ that refreshing beverage.” The morning began with 
beer, which continued, with proper or improper intervals, till 
dewy eve, and later still. When some one remarked to a don that 
the whole University might be divided into ‘‘reading ” and “ feed- 
ing” men, he expressed his regret that they washed down the 
feeding with such copious libations. Some men, who absolutely 
detested beer, thought it a proper thing to acquire the taste, as 
being thoroughly British and patriotic. There was an extraordin- 
ary knowledge of ‘ Pickwick’ among Christ’s men in those days. It 
has been said that if the ‘ Paradise Lost’ had been lost, Macaulay 
could have revived it from his own memory. This is not exactly 
true. When Calverley was at Christ’s, Macaulay came down to 
Cambridge to spend a few days with his nephew, Mr. Trevelyan, 
at Cambridge. They started him on the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but the 
historian broke down. Tears rushed into his eyes when he found 
that his incomparable memory—a memory, however, which 
retained all the rubbish as well as all the precious things—was 
deserting him. There was Calverley, with two or three others, 
who could have gone a very long way towards reproducing 
‘Pickwick.’ Calverley’s famous examination paper on ‘ Pickwick’ 
is well known. I have seen, I will hardly say a rival, but another 
examination paper on ‘ Pickwick,’ but it is “ not a patch” upon 
Calverley’s. It shows that there is such a thing as even a 
recondite knowledge of ‘ Pickwick.’ Its chief charm is the ad- 
mirable parody on the examination style at Cambridge. I 
consider myself very well up in my ‘Pickwick,’ but I think I 
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should have been floored at this examination. He offered two 
prizes, each consisting of a “first edition” of ‘Pickwick’; a 
“first edition” is worth money now, and it was a rarity in 
volume, I think, yearsago. The prizes were obtained by Professor 
Skeat, who was famous for a marvellous power of pace in the 
covering of an examination paper; and Mr. Walter Besant, who 
was, no doubt, helped by his own kindred genius. 

Some of these questions are reprinted by Mr. Payn in his 
‘Literary Recollections.’ I include some excerpts not given by 
Mr. Payn. The paper is found in some editions of the ‘Fly 
Leaves.’ The first question is— 





Mention any occasions on which it is specified that the Fat Boy was 
not asleep; and that (1) Mr. Pickwick and (2) Mr. Weller, senior, ran. 
Deduce from expressions used on one occasion Mr. Pickwick’s maximum of 
speed. 

3. Who were Mr. Stokle, Goodwin, Mr. Brooks, Villam, Mr. Blenkin, 
“old Nobs,” “ cast-iron head,” “ young Bantam ” ? i 

4, What operation was performed on Tom Smart’s chair? Who little 
thinks that in which pocket, of what garment, in where, he has left what, 
entreating him to return to whom, with how many what, and all how big? 

6. Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London was extensive and peculiar. 
Illustrate this by a reference to the facts. 

8. Give in full Samuel Weller’s first compliment to Mary, and his 
father’s critique upon the same young lady. What church was on the valen- 
tine that first attracted Mr. Samuel’s eye in the shop ? 

10. On finding his principal in the pound, Mr. Weller and the town- 
beadle varied directly. Show that the latter was ultimately eliminated, 
and state the number of rounds in the square which is not described. 

20. Write down the chorus to each line of Mr. S. Weller’s song, and a 
sketch of the mottle-faced man’s excursus on it. Is there any ground 
for conjecturing that he (Sam) had more brothers than one ? 

21. How many lumps of sugar went into the Shepherd’s liquor as a 
rule? And is any exception recorded ? 

24. How did Mr. Weller, senior, define the Funds, and what view did 
he take of Reduced Consols? In what terms is his elastic force described 
when he assaulted Mr. Stiggins at the meeting? Write down the name of 
the meeting. 

27. In developing to P. M. his views of a proposition, what assumption 
did Mr. Pickwick feel justified in making ? 

28. Deduce from a remark of Mr. Weller, junior, the price per mile of 
cabs at the period. 

29. What do you know of the hotel next the Bull at Rochesier ? 


The Examination Paper must be taken as a whole to do justice 
to its clever parodies and infinite fun. Few brochures have been 
so popular and successful. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Calverley never attempted 
any more serious work that would have brought out his great 
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ability and large knowledge. The best-known pieces of his lyric 
verse are no doubt the light Cambridge pieces, and here he ought 
to be compared with his contemporary Sir George Trevelyan, the 
statesman, whose ‘Horace in Athens’ is most delicious fooling. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan says in a note to his poem, that its lines, dealing 
not very respectfully with the Trinity dons, was the dearest thing he 
ever composed, for they cost him a fellowship. On this point, how- 
ever, we are able to assure Sir G. Trevelyan that he was quite 
mistaken, A Trinity Fellowship is rarely ever given to a man on 
his first competition. He might have made quite safe for it on his 
second or third trial. He would have commanded it by his own 
merits, and the Fellows would have been glad to welcome a worthy 
nephew of Macaulay’s into their society. Sir G. Trevelyan has 
since won great honour in literature and politics. Calverley’s 
ability and scholarship might have earned him perhaps no less 
distinguished a position. The only subject to which he de- 
liberately applied his mind was that of translation. He studied 
it as an art, and as an art he published several gems of criticism 
on it. His own powers of translation from Greek and Latin into 
English, and from English into Greek and Latin, were unique. 
His version of ‘ Theocritus, perhaps the best known of his 
writings, is perhaps the best example of this. It is curious that 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, while discoursing at some length on the 
subject of Translation in his ‘Choice of Books,’ and while men- 
tioning one translation of Theocritus, does not seem to be ac- 
quainted with Calverley’s. Life was made so smooth and easy 
for Calverley that he missed the great incentive of poverty, which 
causes most of the work of the world. He was not a man 
likely to work unless under the pressure of a strong incentive—a 
type of a very large class of men. Beyond most even he was 
devoid of ambition. He married and lived happy ever afterwards, 
until the last illness came, as it comes to all. In his Latin poem of 
‘Australia’ he contrasts the life of the gold-digger, and compares 
with it the happier and more careless life of the peasant who stays 
at home. 
“Felix qui tantos potuit perferre labores! 

Quique procellarum furiis, wstuque fameque 

Majorem se fassus, iter patefecit habendi! 

Fortunatus et ille, sui qui dives, et utens 

Sorte data, magnis nun invidet! Improbus illum 

Fors urget labor, arcta domus, rarique sodales : 

At jucunda quies, at vive in montibus aure, 

Et vacuus curis animus, fecére beatum. 

Patris amans illi soboles, nec leta laborum 


Uxor abest ; non ille timet de nocte latrones, 
Non auctumnalem maturis frugibus imbrem.,” 
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The passage which I have underlined seems descriptive of the 
brightness and joy and happiness of Calverley’s own home life. 
He was quite content within such limits as he has described. 
The words seemed especially applicable to him “ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? Seek them not.” There never was a 
man for whom the ambitions and competitions of life had so little 
attraction. 
A selection of hymns, bearing the title of the ‘Hymnary,’ 
appeared some years ago under the editorship of Canon Cooke of 
Chester, and of the Rev. Benjamin Webb. Mr. Webb was the 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Well Street, and for years the editor of the 
‘Church of England Quarterly Review.’ The collection is not 
very well known, but it is used in some thirty or forty churches, 
generally of a somewhat advanced Ritualistic type. In this 
collection there are no less than nineteen hymns attributed in the 
index to C. Stuart Calverley. ‘They are all of them written in a 
vein of almost ecstatic piety. ‘Those who only knew Calverley by 
his lighter verse must have been rather struck by the violence of 
the contrast. Mr. Sendall in his memorial volume states the 
fact, which is not to be gathered from the ‘Hymnary’ itself, that 
these are all translations from ancient sources. They are not so 
successful, as translations, as the wonderful translations of John 
Mason Neale, but they bring out his former skill as a translator, 
on higher themes than had ever before occupied his pen, and will 
form a touching memorial of his name and work. He was not the 
man to undertake such subjects unless he deeply felt them. 
Going back to my own recollections, he always seemed to me one 
of the happiest and most charming men possible, at perfect ease 
with himself and all his surroundings, in the perfection of bodily 
and intellectual strength. The great charm of Calverley was his 
perfect unconsciousness. He was free from the slightest touch of 
vanity or assumption, apparently quite unaware of there being 
anything remarkable about himself. Moreover, there was a real 
vein of kindness about him and generosity of nature ; a personal 
instance of which is fresh in my recollection. No man was richer 
in friends, and chiefly because none could be a truer friend than 
he was. Those, however, who knew him much better than 
myself have testified to this, and to his many noble and generous 
qualities. 














Che Lover's Reasoning. 





Trett why I love her? Tell me why, 
Turning from murky town and pushing men, 
You love the woodland path, the placid sky. 
I'll answer then. 


Why do I love her? Analyse 
Where in the violet’s breath the perfume is, 
Where in the music’s strain the tears arise. 
Can you do this? 


Tell why I love her? Yes, when you 
Reveal the secrets which in snowdrops lie, 
Or strain the beauty from the drops of dew. 
Then I tell why. 


Why do I love her? First make clear 
Whence steals through minster aisles the restful spell 
That fills with mystic sense the atmosphere. 
I then will tell. 


Yes, love, to thee I turn from glare and crowd, 
Tender as dales in spring, as summer’s cloud, 
Soothing as gentlest song, soft as perfume, 
Purer than beads of dew, than snowdrop’s bloom. 
I in thy presence rest, where tumults cease, 

The minster gate is closed, within is peace. 














A Drawn Game! 
By CURTIS YORKE. 
AvutHor or ‘THat LITTLE Girt.’ 


Epaar ALLEN JoHNSON was sitting, on a May afternoon, in the 
private room of his office in Exchange Court, in the city of Liver- 
pool. The sunlight slanted across a sleek brown head, and made 
the splendid diamond which adorned the little finger of his left 
hand sparkle. Mr. Johnson’s was an aristocratic hand, slender and 
white, for the possession of which he was indebted to some remote 
ancestor whose name was not Johnson. ‘“ Gentleman” was stamped 
upon every feature of his calm, clean-shaved, expressionless face. 
“Scoundrel,” by some unaccountable omission on the part of 
Nature, was not written there. His features, though well-shaped, 
were small, 

After a time he desisted from his occupation of absently cover- 
ing the blotting-pad before him with tiny ink-dots, and rising 
abruptly, took up his position on the hearthrug, with his back to 
the fireplace. 

He was a tall man, slimly built, with a well-poised head and 
square shoulders; and as the light fell more strongly upon his 
face, it was noticeable that his eyes—which were blue, and very 
closely set together—were clear and guileless as a little child’s. 
He found those eyes very useful upon occasion; useful beyond 
the ordinary use of eyes. They were eyes that could look straight 
into yours, while their owner was concocting, or relating, state- 
ments or incidents which might be absolutely false. They had 
had a good deal of practice. He was thirty years old; and during 
all his life he had never yet told the truth when a lie would do as 
well, 

The glib falsehood flowed from his tongue with a smoothness 
and air of truth which would have deceived, and did deceive, 
the most wary and suspicious of the fascinating Johnson’s friends 
and associates. 

In the eyes of the commercial world Mr. Johnson was a rich 
man. In the eyes of his confidential clerk and himself, his firm 
was tottering on the brink of ruin. Nothing short of a miracle 
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could save it, and Edgar knew that the days of miracles were 
past. 

He was evidently thinking deeply as he stood there on this 
May afternoon. His forehead was contracted, his thin, well-cut 
lips pressed closely together. Suddenly an indescribable agitation 
passed over his features, accompanied with a quiver slight and 
fleeting as the trembling of a calm lake stirred by some passing 
breeze. He advanced quickly towards the table, and touched a 
small bell which stood thereon. 

A clerk entered the room. 

“Saunders—a hansom.” 

“ Yes, sir;” and the door closed again. 

Mr. Johnson got into his light overcoat, drew on his gloves 
in the calm, gentlemanly manner in which he did most things, 
took up his hat and stick, went downstairs, and leisurely 
entered the hansom, which he directed toa certain house in James 
Street. In a few minutes the hansom stopped at a dingy ground- 
floor office in James Street. The most prosperous firms sometimes 
carry on their operations in the dingiest of offices, and the firm 
of “Levi, Dorrell & Co.,” brokers and shipowners, bore this out 
faithfully. It was a very prosperous firm, and had during the 
past year made some very lucky speculations. 

Mr. Johnson, having instructed the cabman to wait, threaded 
the tortuous maze of passages which led to the sanctuary where 
Levi and Co. transacted their mighty business and made their 
piles of gold. He handed his card to the sunny-looking clerk, 
and after a minute’s delay was shown into the room where, in 
attitudes of conscious wealth and power, sat the senior partner, 
Mr. Levi, and his colleague, Mr. Dorrell. Mr. Levi was short, 
stout, dark, with the features of his race, and an eye which in a 
horse would have been called “wicked.” Mr. Dorrell was also 
dark, but tall and thin, well-shaped and gentlemanly. The third 
occupant of the room, seated at a distant desk in a corner, was a 
Mr. Skimp—presumably the “Co.” He was however a mere echo 
of the two senior partners, and never appeared to take any active 
part in the business of the firm. He did not even look up as 
Mr. Johnson entered, but went on writing with a very audible 
quill-pen. 

Mr. Levi and Mr. Dorrell were rather impressed by the manner 
and bearing of their visitor, who had an air of deferential yet 
dignified courtesy which told in his favour at once. His 
voice, as he remarked upon the chilliness of the weather for the 
season of the year, had a silvery, high-bred tone which was not 
the least striking of his many charms. The partners were 
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surprised to learn that he was only a cotton-broker. After a few 
preliminary remarks—in which, as his name, calling, and place of 
business were chiefly concerned, Mr. Johnson did not find it 
necessary to employ his inventive talent—he proceeded to enter 
into particulars of his projected business with Levi and Co. 

“T understand, Mr. Levi,” he said, with his clear blue eyes 
fixed upon the “ glittering monocule” which added lustre and 
efficacy to Mr. Levi’s left eye, “that you grant advances upon 
cargoes in transit, if shipped in your vessels. I think,” he 
continues deprecatingly, “I need not mention the position my 
firm holds in the mercantile world; but, like many others in these 
times, my capital is locked up to a degree which prevents my 
extending my business as I should like.” 

“Quite so,” assented Mr. Dorrell, blandly. 

“Quite so,” said a faint echo-like voice from the corner desk. 

Mr Levi bowed slightly, and indicated a wish that Mr. 
Johnson should proceed. Mr. Johnson crossed one leg lightly 
over the other, and went on— 

“T have been in the habit of shipping cotton from Alexandria 
by the vessels of Jones and Co. ; but if you, gentlemen, can see your 
way to make to me the necessary advances on cargoes, I propose 
transferring my business to your firm. At present I have two 
thousand bales of cotton ready to ship here from Alexandria, for 
which I want an advance of twenty thousand pounds. This only, 
of course, on your receipt of the usual bills of lading from Alexan- 
dria; and,” with a courtly bow, “should you desire to make any 
inquiries regarding the standing of my firm, etc., I trust that you 
will find all things satisfactory.” 

“We know your firm well by reputation, Mr. Johnson,” said 
Mr. Levi, “though we have not had the pleasure of knowing you 
personally until to-day.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Dorrell, “after due inquiries—which in your 
case, Mr. Johnson, are a mere matter of form—we shall be pleased 
to make you the required advance, on receipt of the formal bills of 
lading from our agents in Alexandria. 

Mr. Johnson bowed gracefully and took his departure. 

That night Mr. Johnson had important business which detained 
him in his private office until the small hours of the morning. 
He was writing; not in his usual rapid and continuous style, but 
laboriously and haltingly. Had you stood behind his chair for a 
second, you would have seen that he was carefully copying a 
signature, which read thus:—“ Abdul Pinero.” He spared no 
pains with his work, and it was long after midnight when he 
leaned back in his chair and inspected the result of his labours 
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with keen scrutiny and critical approval. The imitation was 
perfect. It had been a troublesome signature to copy. Abdul 
had an awkward trick of spreading the capital P backwards, and 
entwining it round his Christian (!) name, in a style which was 
rather a ticklish thing to imitate; but it was not too ticklish for 
Edgar Allen Johnson—few things were. Having locked this 
precious document, with a duplicate—and also the genuine bill of 
lading from which he had copied the signature—carefully into his 
safe, he tore up and burnt the various spoiled and smeared sheets 
of letter-paper which lay about the floor. Then he turned out 
the lights, locked the doors, and went downstairs. 

As he walked along the almost deserted street he took outa 
cigar and lit it. And as the match sprung intosudden brilliancy, 
it lighted up his face, and showed that the expression on every 
feature was as serene and tranquil as if his night’s work had not 
been the preparation for a dastardly crime. He did not go direct 
home, but strolled down by the river, and finished two more cigars. 
He carelessly threw a shilling to a little crouching blue-lipped 
beggar-lad who stood shivering in the chill May wind on the 
pavement. 

“God bless you, sir,” gasped the astonished waif gratefully. 

Two days later he received a note from Messrs. Levi and Co. 
requesting him to call—a request with which be lost no time in 
complying. The interview was brief, and conceded all he wished. 
The firm was willing to grant him the advance he required—upon 
the receipt of the duplicate bills of lading from Alexandria, which 
they now awaited. 

Mr. Johnson took his leave, and repaired to his office, where he 
told one of his clerks, in a preoccupied tone, to address an 
envelope to Messrs. Levi and Co. He subsequently placed in this 
envelope the forged bill of lading, and sealed it up. Then he 
wrote a long gossipy letter to a friend in Alexandria—an easy- 
going, “ head-in-the-clouds” kind of fellow, who would suspect 
nothing—and in a postscript asked him, asa special favour, to post 
the enclosed letter for him in Alexandria on the day when the 
ship Estrella was “cleared.” Having despatched this letter, he 
strolled along to Castle Street, and gave orders at a certain shop 
where he was not in the habit of dealing—for a small iron-bound 
box to be made and sent to his rooms, with as little delay as 
possible. 

Three weeks later Mr. Johnson was again in Messrs. Levi and 
Co.’s office. The bill of lading had been received ; and, all pre- 
liminaries having been satisfactorily arranged, and the necessary 
documents as to interest having been duly signed, Mr. Levi drew 
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his cheque-book towards him, and signed a cheque for twenty 
thousand pounds. 

“ And I trust, Mr. Johnson,” he said pompously, as he tore off the 
precious slip, “ that though it is our first transaction, it may not 
be our last.” 

“Our last!” repeated the echo in the corner. 

Mr. Johnson bowed with grace; but as he took the paper 
from Mr. Levi's hand, that gentleman might have noticed that 
Johnson’s hands shook. 

The Estrella was signalled in due course ; and Messrs. Levi and 
Co. despatched a clerk to the docks for the ship’s papers. 

The captain was on deck as the cierk—who, by the way, was 
named Davis—crossed the gangway. 

“ Good morning, Captain Marsh,” he said pleasantly. 

“Good morning,” returned the Captain gruflly. 

“ Had a fine passage?” pursued Davis. 

“Middling. Roughish in the Bay.” 

“Rather a heavy cargo this time, haven’t you ?” 

“No, lighter than usual,” was the reply. 

“But,” said Davis, with an air of surprise, “you've got two 
thousand bales of cotton on board from Pinero and Co.” 

“Haven’t a bale of cotton on board,” returned the other briefly. 

“What!” said the astonished clerk. “Are you sure?” 

“Sure? Of course I’m sure,” answered the captain, in surly 
tones. ‘ Who should know, if I don’t?” 

“ Well, I may just go back again,” said Davis. 

“You'd better,” observed Captain Marsh grimly; “you'll not 
find what you’re looking for here.” 

Davis made his way back to his employer's office, and with 
considerable trepidation informed them of the non-arrival of the 
expected cargo. Dorrell turned pale, and Levi became perfectly 

green. 

“There must be some mistake!” said the former, hurriedly. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” stammered the clerk. 

“Don’t know, you idiot!” roared Mr. Levi. ‘“ Who expected 
you to know? Leave the room!” 

A hurried telegram was despatched to the agents in Alexandria ; 
and in the course of a few hours the terse answer was flashed 
back— 

“No such consignment despatched to you. Some mistake.” 

The partners looked at each other—aghast ! 

“Holy Abraham!” gasped Mr. Levi. 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Dorrell. 

“Good Heavens!” echoed the Co. 
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In five minutes Mr. Levi was driving furiously up to Exchange 
Court ; where it is needless to say he did not find Mr. Johnson. 
Nor did he find any one else connected with the firm. The door 
leading to the offices was locked; and a card neatly tacked there- 
on, bearing the inscription— 

“On the Continent for an indefinite time.” 

Upon reading this announcement Mr. Levi burst into the next 
office with such sudden violence that the clerks jumped from their 
stools in dismay. Here he learnt, in answer to his almost in- 
articulate inquiries, that the offices of Johnson and Co. had been 
closed for rather more than a week. 

Upon arriving again in James Street, Mr. Levi was in a state of 
agonised rage and excitement baffling description. He was a 
singularly choleric old gentleman; and threw himself into his 
chair, flinging his hat upon the ground. 

“We've been swindled!” he almost shouted, excitedly. 
“ Swindled!” 

“Swindled !” echoed the “ Co,” faintly. 

Mr. Dorrell sat for a few minutes pale and silent; but in all firms 
of two or more partners there is usually one who talks, and one 
who acts; and in this firm Mr. Dorrell was always the one who 
acted. 

“We had better send for Bolton,” he said at last ; and Bolton, 
the celebrated detective, was sent for. Bolton said little, but 
listened gravely and respectfully to Mr. Dorrell’s calm statements, 
and with seeming sympathy to Mr. Levi’s incoherent ravings. 
Mr. Skimp meekly ventured the remark that “he hadn’t thought 
much of Johnson from the first,” which irritating remark was 
repaid by the senior partner with a withering glance at Skimp, 
which caused that worthy to subside at once into his corner. 

All the documents were produced, and most carefully examined 
by Bolton. The detective—after the manner of his kind—looked 
inscrutable, and said very little. 

The affair was placed entirely in his hands, and after some days’ 
inquiry the firm of Levi and Co. found that they had been very 
successfully swindled, all the documents being forgeries. Mr. 
Levi's cheque had been cashed on the day it was received; all in 
Bank of England notes, none of which had been passed or changed 
in Liverpool. The inference was that Mr. Johnson had taken 
them with him to London, with the intention of changing them 
into gold. It was for this purpose, Mr. Bolton said, that the 
previously mentioned iron-bound box had been ordered by the 
thoughtful and accomplished Mr. Johnson (twenty thousand 
pounds in gold being, as the detective remarked dryly, rather 
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an awkward sum to carry about on the person). It was also 
ascertained that Mr. Johnson had left his rooms more than a 
week ago, at a late hour in the evening; and that a gentleman 
answering his description had, on that same evening, taken the 
night express for London. Upon hearing these details Mr. Levi 
delivered himself of some fine Hebrew expletives. 

“ But how,” said Mr. Dorrell, “did he get Pinero’s signature 
to copy ?” 

“ A simple matter,” replied the detective. “He had had some 
small shipping transactions with Pinero & Co. before, which 
enabled him to possess himself of one or two of their forms of 
bills of lading. This plot was not hatched in a few days.” 

“ The scoundrel!” stormed Mr. Levi—with several strong and 
effective adjectives—“T'll trace him, I'll hunt him down, if I 
spend every penny I have in the world. Find him, Bolton, and 
I'll make your fortune.” 

Mr. Bolton did his best, and it was usually a very good 
“best.” He traced him first to London, then to Paris, then to 
Irun, and thus across the Spanish frontier, beyond which it 
was of course useless to follow him. The celebrated detective 
therefore returned to Liverpool baffled and considerably crest- 
fallen ; and presented himself once again in Messrs. Levi and 
Co.’s office, and with unwelcome tidings. 

“Follow him through Spain, drag him back by force—drag 
him to the dock!” almost screamed Mr. Levi. 

“Dock!” echoed Mr. Skimp faintly. 

Mr. Dorrell and Mr. Bolton, between them, evolved a subtler 
plan, which was finally adopted. 

“Spare no expense,” were Mr. Dorrell’s last words to the 
detective. “We give you carte blanche—but, bring him baci: 
with you.” 

“T will do my best,” said Mr. Bolton, and bowed himself out. 

* * * * . a 


Two men were lounging, one hot August evening, on the 
verandah of the Fonda Alameda at Malaga. Both were smoking ; 
and from their conversation, they were evidently recent ac- 
quaintances, 

“Yes,” the elder of the two men was saying, with a strong 
American twang, “I’m travelling for pleasure. I’ve made a 
pretty tall sum in mining, and I mean to enjoy myself. I intend 
running pretty well over Europe during the next month. I 
don’t take sudden fancies, now, as a rule,” he went on, “ but I’ve 
taken a fancy to you. I like your sort. What did you say 
your name was ?” 
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“*T didn’t say,” answered the other, in clear, high-bred tones; 
“but my name is Frederick Steyne.” 

“Thank you. Mine is Kemp—Josiah Washington Kemp—at 
your service. Here’s my card. You are an Englishman, I 





































calculate?” t 
“Yes. You are an American, I presume ?” 
“That’s so,” returned the other, sticking his thumbs in the . 
arm-holes of his waisteoat—“ Josiah Washington Kemp, of New 
York City—United States. I guess you are travelling for 


pleasure too, Mr. Steyne ?” 

*‘ Well—no,” said the person addressed, carefully selecting a 
fresh cigar ; “I am only here on a little matter of business. A ; 
relative of mine—an uncle, in fact—died here lately, and left me 
a small fortune. I thought of starting business either here or in | 
Seville.” And Mr. Steyne’s blue eyes, as he spoke, looked clear 
and guileless as a child’s. 

He was a tall, well-made man, with a short fair beard, and a 
heavy fair moustache. His manners were winning exceedingly ; 
his hands were slender and white, with filbert nails. 

His companion was tall too, but stoutish and dark, with a 
clean-shaved lip and jaw, and a pointed black beard. He looked 
at Mr. Steyne attentively as that gentleman nonchalantly lit his 
cigar. He admired the perfect repose of his manner—his utter 
tranquillity and self-possession. So very English! 

“T feel we are going to be friends,” he said, as Mr. Steyne 
handed him a cigar from an exquisitely mounted case. “I'm 
sorry now we didn’t get to know each other sooner. I’ve been 
here for three days.” 

Then he went on to give his companion a frank and rambling 
account of his life and adventures, and how he had made his 
“pile.” Altogether he was very communicative. And Mr. Steyne 
soon became confidential too; telling how he had come out to 
Spain six years before; how he had lived for the last three 
years in extreme poverty and ill-health, and how thankfully 
he had hailed the small windfall which had lately befallen him. 
He spoke, too, in affecting terms of a much-loved younger 
brother, who had died of cholera during the preceding summer, 
and whose death had been an acute and terrible grief to him. 

“You haven’t been in England lately, I suppose?” said Mr. 
Kemp, looking attentively at a very pretty little Spanish girl 
who was crossing the street below. 

“Oh, no,” replied the other. “I have not seen England since 
I left it six years ago. I hadn’t the means, even had I wished 
it; besides, I have no longer any interests there.” 
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As he spoke he flicked the ash from off his cigar, and sighed. 

“ Ah,” said the American. They talked on indifferent subjects 
until the clock struck eleven ; then they parted for the night. 

As the days went on they became fast friends apparently, and 
the one was rarely seen without the other. 

“Look here, Steyne, my boy,” said Mr. Kemp one afternoon, 
as they sat in the shady verandah, “I have an idea!” 

“Surely—for Mr. Kemp—that is nothing uncommon,” observed 
Mr. Steyne, with a courteous smile. 

“T’ve been thinking,” went on Mr. Kemp. “You say you 
have never seen much of Madrid. Neither have I; and I guess 
it’s rather an interesting little place. Why shouldn't we take a 
run up there together ; not straight up, but doing all the places 
of interest on the way ?” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Steyne, blowing a tiny curl of smoke 
into the air as he spoke, “ you have misunderstood me, I fear. 
The little sum my uncle left me—though a fortune to me—does 
not admit of such extravagance as you mention. Much as I 
should enjoy the trip you propose——” 

“Pooh!” broke in the other brusquely, “don’t have any 
nonsense. My dear Fred—excuse me calling you Fred; you're 
so like a friend I once had of that name, I can’t look on you 
as a stranger—I’ve more money than I know what to do with. 
Let me do the thing—I guess you'll be doing me a favour—it’s 
flat enough travelling alone; and I tell you I don’t know when 
I felt so drawn to any one before. That’s so.” 

Mr. Steyne at this moment was leaning his elbow upon the 
back of his chair; his clear eyes fixed unwaveringly on the eager 
good-natured face of his companion. It was an intense, pene- 
trating gaze; and the American, after a second or two, said with 
not unnatural surprise— 

“What are you looking at ?” 

“T was trying to remember who you reminded me of,” said the 
other. “I know now.” 

Mr. Kemp poured out a full glass of Manzanilla, and took a 
long drink before he spoke. 

“Yes?” he said then, interrogatively. 

“Tt was,” went on Steyne dreamily, “up in Santander. A man 
was killed there some months ago; he was knocked down by a 
runaway horse. Your face reminds me of his.” 

“Ah!” said the other. ‘“ Well, what do you say to my little 
scheme? Will you come?” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Steyne objectively, “I really 
should enjoy it extremely, but——” 
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“Then that’s settled,” said the American, in brisk tones. “ No, 
I'll take no refusal. We'll start this very day, or to-morrow. 
We'll have a right royal time; and we'll give the Spaniards fits 
all round.” 

Mr. Steyne made no further objections. They did start the 
next day; and they certainly had a royal time. They went from 
Malaga to Granada, Cordova, Seville, Badajos, Ciudad-Real and 
Toledo, and took countless other places en route. They visited 
the Alhambra by moonlight; they ogled lovely black-eyed 
seiioritas; they attended bull-fights by day, and masked balls by 
night ; and they spent money like water. Finally, they arrived 
in Madrid and took up their quarters at the Fonda de Paris, in 
the Puerta del Sol. 

On the second day after their arrival in the Spanish capital, 
Mr. Kemp, who had been out for some time, entered the cool 
marble-tiled apartment where his travelling companion was 
stretched upon two chairs, with a cigar between his lips, and a 
small glass of curagoa at his elbow, and said in accents of pleased 
surprise— Now isn’t this the most fortunate thing? I’ve just 
had this ”— holding out an open letter—“sent on from Toledo. 
It’s from an old friend of mine—a countryman, too—he’s been 
yachting about for the last few months, and is going to put in at 
Bayonne. He’s very anxious I should meet him there, and take a 
short cruise; and when he hears we are together, he’ll be just as 
pleased to see you; he’s a regularly hospitable fellow, and as rich 
asa Jew. Let me see, now,” running his eye over the letter; 
“we'll have just about time to get up there by the time he 
arrives. We'll start at once. He says he has some very pretty 
girls on board, too. Why, Fred, it'll be a considerable bit of fun.” 

“T hope you will enjoy your cruise, Kemp, my dear fellow,” 
said Mr. Steyne ; “but I am sorry I cannot accompany you. I 
must really get back to Malaga this week. I was just thinking 
so when you came in.” 

“ Pooh,” returned the other, “a couple of weeks or so won't 
make much difference. Your business can stand, I guess. We'll 
give up our rooms to-night, and start in the morning.” 

“No, really,” persisted Mr. Steyne, “I couldn’t think of in- 
truding on your friend’s little circle. It’s very kind of you, Kemp ; 
but, really—I had rather not.” 

“Oh, bosh! I won’t take any denial,” said Mr. Kemp, good- 
humouredly. “If you were once there, I bet I wouldn’t get you 
away again in a hurry,” he went on, with a sly wink. “All the 
women would fall down and worship that Seftor Ingles way you 
have. You're a sad fellow among the ladies, Fred.” 
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But “ Fred’s” mind was made up apparently. Malaga, and 
not Bayonne, was his “ ultima Thule ” ; and not all the American’s 
persuasions, remonstrances, and finally bad language, had any 
effect upon his determination. 

“ But—hang it all—why not?” said Mr. Kemp in exasperated 
tones, as he sat astride on a chair, leaning his chin on the back, 
and looking puzzled and mortified. 

“Shall I tell you?” said the other, settling himself more 
comfortably in his chair, and leisurely lighting a fresh cigar. “I 
think you'll admit my reasons are good ones. Have a cigar?” 

“‘No,” impatiently. ‘ Well—your reasons?” 

Mr. Steyne examined the end of his cigar attentively, and then 
said, fixing his clear eyes on his companion— 

“T am indebted to you for a very enjoyable trip—I think quite 
the most enjoyable trip I ever had. You have been most generous 
—princely, indeed. Ithink I may say I shall never forget you; 
and should we meet again—which, unhappily, is, I fear, a remote 
chance—I trust we may renew our—hitherto—very pleasant 
intercourse——” 

“ Yes—yes, that’s all very well,” interrupted Mr. Kemp, with a 
wave of his hand. “But it’s not to the point. I want to know 
why you won’t go.” 

“T’m coming to that,” said the other, tranquilly. “ Unforeseen 
accidents sometimes happen. Your friend’s yacht, for instance, 
might take a run over to England—while I was on board. Now, 
the climate of England doesn’t suit me. That is one reason. The 
other reason is this. I like you—nay, I am fond of you—as Mr. 
Kemp, the American, in Spain—but,” in slow, deliberate tones, “I 
don’t think I should like you quite so well as Mr. Bolton, the 
detective—across the frontier !” 

For fully a minute there was a dead silence. Mr. Kemp—or 
rather Mr. Bolton—rose from his chair, and moved mechanically 
to the window. He felt literally stunned and speechless with 
rage and chagrin—added to the mortifying consciousness of being 
as completely “ done” as if he had been the veriest novice in his 
profession. 

“You look faint,” observed his companion courteously. “ Pray 
allow me to ring for some brandy. It will be only a small item in 
Messrs. Levi and Co.’s already—I fear—rather heavy expenses !” 

Mr. Bolton felt as if he could cheerfully have strangled the 
calm, polished, gentlemanly-looking villain, who leant back in his 
chair with such easy, unstudied grace, and with that half-mocking 
smile in his deceitfully frank eyes. 

“You are an infernal scoundrel, Mr. Johnson!” he gasped, as 
G2 
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soon as he could speak—shaken out of all his usual imperturbable 
self-possession. 

Mr. Johnson shrugged his shoulders gently. 

“Possibly,” he answered, with an exasperating smile. “Had I 
been otherwise, I will conclude that you would not have taken 
quite such an interest in me. Do have a cigar; you will find 
them really good. No? Then have a turn outside. You look 
rather upset.” 

Mr. Bolton left Madrid within an hour, but—he did not join his 
friend at Bayonne. 
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Che Sleeper. 


“To-nicHT, within these walls, her eyes 
Their radiance veil in sleep’s eclipse, 
While softly steal her balmy sighs 
As loth to leave her perfect lips ; 
Her dainty limbs, instinct with grace, 
In youth’s abandonment repose, 
The rich blood mantles in her face 
As thro’ her veins new vigour glows. 


All day the frozen mere she graced, 
Her hands by merry skaters grasped, 
And half the winter night, her waist 
Wing-sandalled waltzers gaily clasped ; 
Now, fur and fan alike resigned 
For happy twenty’s dreamless rest, 
A Christmas rose on snow reclined, 
She lies within her lawny nest. 


High in my chamber overhead 
A wakeful watch I fain must keep ; 
To move I dare not, lest my tread 
Awake my lady from her sleep. 
With such perfection lying near, 
To sleep myself I may not choose; 
Love whispers in my straining ear, 
A name escapes her lips—ah! whose? 


Not thine, alas, O watcher,—no! 
E’en Hope delusive dare not claim 
That e’er beneath that breast of snow 
Her pulses quickened at thy name. 
Not yet! Let youth still have its fling, 
Nor for a season tempt thy fate, 
But, like a tiger couched to spring, 
Be patient, noiseless,—watch and wait.” 
J. C. Rose. 





A Plea for an Old Friend, 


Despite the ban of excommunication which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
pronounced upon Macaulay, there are still, perhaps, some of us who 
read his works, or at least remember that we have read them. And, 
indeed, were it not so, we should, on Mr. Arnold’s own admission, 
be ungrateful beyond the nature of man; for he allows that the 
“immense popularity of Macaulay is due to his being pre-eminently 
fitted to give pleasure to all who are beginning to feel enjoyment in 
the things of the mind.” Alluding to the common report—truer, as 
I have some reason to know, than so many common reports—that 
the book most generally to be found in the scanty libraries of the 
Australian Bush is, after the Bible and Shakespeare, some work by 
Macaulay, he confesses “ nothing can be more natural.” 

“The Bible and Shakespeare,” he goes on, “ may be said to be imposed 
upon an Englishman as objects of his admiration; but as soon as the 
common Englishman, desiring culture, begins to choose for himself, he 
chooses Macaulay. Macaulay’s view of things is, on the whole, the view 
of them which he feels to be his own also: the persons and causes praised 
are those which he himself is disposed to admire; the persons and causes 
blamed are those with which he himself is out of sympathy; and the 
rhetoric employed to praise or to blame them is animating and excellent. 
Macaulay is thus a great civilizer. In hundreds of men he hits their 
nascent taste for the things of the mind, possesses himself of it and 
stimulates it, draws it powerfully forth and confirms it.” * 


To be a great civilizer is surely no small title to gratitude, if not 
to fame. To leave men and things better, if by ever so little, than 
one found them—he who has done this much, if he has done no 
more, may surely go down well content into his grave. Swift 
thought so, at least, and Swift’s thoughts are generally worth some 
regard ; “and he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could make two 
ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together.” + That something then at least the world owes to Macaulay 
even he allows, in whose nostrils the very name of Macaulay appears 
to stink. If he has done no more, at least he has awakened in 
many of us the desire of knowledge; has stimulated and prepared us 

* See ‘ Mixed Essays,’ pp. 245-6: Smith, Elder & Co., 1879. 
+ ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ Part IT. ch. vii. 
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to receive the higher culture which Mr. Arnold has preached so 
untiringly, so eloquently, and still continues to preach with some- 
what soberer zeal, perhaps, and in language more adapted to the 
comprehension of the “common Englishman.” And for once in a 
way we have not been ungrateful. Despite the persistent outery one 
hears from certain quarters, in season and out of season, posterity, as 
a rule, has not been slow to recognise what Macaulay has done for 
it, has recognised it, moreover, in the best and most gracious manner, 
by using it; the manner in which Macaulay himself would have 
wished it to be recognised. Aye, and those who cry most loudly 
have used it, are using it every day; nay, without it, could hardly 
ery so loud against it. And one good office in particular has he 
done for us, for which, as it seems to me, he has hardly received 
due acknowledgment, for which, perhaps, thanks have rather been 
rendered elsewhere. He has more, I think, than any one else, 
revived in us the taste for what our fathers (who had, I fancy, 
rather more of it than we) were wont to speak of as polite learning— 
the taste for the great works of the writers of antiquity. Most men 
who read anything have read Mr. Trevelyan’s admirable biography 
of his uncle, and they will remember the passage in which the pupil 
records, in language not unworthy of his master, the stimulant his 
own youthful studies received from such a guide and friend: 


“ A boy whose classical reading he watched, and in some degree directed, 
might indeed be lazy, but could not be indifferent to his work. The 
dullest of tyros would have been inspired by the ardour of one whose 
thoughts were often for weeks together more in Latium and Attica than 
in Middlesex ; who knew the careers and the characters of the great men 
who paced the Forum, and declaimed in the Temple of Concord, as in- 
timately as those of his own rivals in Parliament, and his own colleagues 
in the Cabinet; to whom Cicero was as real as Peel, and Curio as Stanley ; 
who was as familiar with his Lucian, and his Augustan Histories, as other 
men of letters are with their Voltaire and their Pepys; who cried over 
Homer with emotion, and over Aristophanes with laughter, and could 
not read the ‘De Corond,’ even for the twentieth time, without striking 
his clenched fist at least once a minute on the arm of his easy-chair, As 
he himself says of Lord Somers, ‘he had studied ancient literature like 
a man’; and he loved it as only a poet could. No words can convey a 
notion of the glamour which Macaulay’s robust and unaffected enthusiasm 
threw over the books which had aroused and which fed it; or of the 
permanent impression which that enthusiasm left upon the minds of 
those who came within its influence. All the little interviews that took 
place between us as master and pupil, to which a multitude of notices 
in his diary refer, are as fresh in my memory as if they had occurred 
last summer, instead of twenty years ago.” * 


* ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ (new ed. 1878), vol. ii. pp. 431-2. 
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There needs, indeed, little confirmation of the singular love and 
reverence Macaulay bore to the “mighty dead,” of the closeness and 
frequency of his communings with their departed spirits. One has 
not to learn it from his private correspondence, from the familiar 
record of his journals; it breathes in every page of his printed works, 
it animated every period of his public speeches. When still but little 
more than a youth—in the days when, to use the characteristic 
language in which Christopher North did penance for many coarse 
and illiberal attacks, “like a burnished fly in pride of May, Macaulay 
bounced through the open windows of Knight’s ‘ Quarterly Magazine’” 
—he proclaimed his allegiance in those, as one really feels inclined to 
call them, preternaturally clever papers, “ Fragments of a Roman 
Tale,” and “Scenes from Athenian Revels.” In this last-named 
sketch is one particular passage which shows how marvellously, for 
so young a writer, he had mastered not the thoughts and language 
only of the old Pagan world, but a large part of its very life and 
colour. It is the passage where Chariclea, sad amid the revellers who 
are met to drink farewell to Alcibiades on the eve of his departure 
for the fatal coasts of Sicily, takes the lyre to sing to her lover and 
his guests the old Ionian hymn to Venus: 


ALCIBIADES. 


Then, sweet Chariclea, since you have silenced Speusippus, you shall 
sing yourself. 


CHARICLEA. 
What shall I sing? 


ALCIBIADES, 
Nay, choose for yourself. 


CHARICLEA. 


Then I will sing an old Ionian hymn, which is chanted every spring at 
the feast of Venus, near Miletus. I used to sing it in my own country 
when a child; and—ah, Alcibiades ! 


ALCIBIADES. 
Dear Chariclea, you shall sing something else. This distresses you. 


CHARICLEA. 


No; hand me the lyre—no matter—you will hear the song to dis- 
advantage. But if it was sung as I have heard it sung—if this were a 
beautiful morning in spring, and if we were standing on a woody promon- 
tory, with the sea, and the white sails, and the blue Cyclades beneath us— 
and the portico of a temple peeping through the trees on a huge peak 
above our heads—and thousands of people, with myrtles in their hands, 
thronging up the winding path, their gay dresses and garlands disappear- 
ing and emerging by turns as they passed round the angle of the rock— 
then perhaps 
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Then she sings, and this is the last verse of her song: 


“Come with music floating o’er thee; 
Come with violets springing round, 
Let the Graces dance before thee, 
All their golden zones unbound ; 
Now in sport their faces hiding, 
Now with slender fingers fair, 
From their laughing eyes dividing 
The long curls of rose-crowned hair.” 


To me, I confess, me who am, I doubt not, a Philistine among 
Philistines, this scene, so fresh with the grateful enthusiasm of youth 
at his first entry into “ that new world which is the old,” has always 
had a peculiar charm—some such a charm as Mr. Austen Dobson's 
graceful Muse has found in Landor’s Hellenics, and expressed in those 
pretty verses to a Greek girl : 


“ With breath of thyme and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come, 
Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted ; 

A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry ; 
A girlish shape that stirs the blood 


ee 


With pulse of spring, Autonoé! 


Or take again this passage from the “Essay on the Athenian 
Orators,” written in his twenty-fourth year: 


“ Books, however, were the least part of the education of an Athenian 
citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport ourselves in thought to that 
glorious city. Let us imagine that we are entering its gates in the time 
of its power and glory. A crowd is assembled round a portico. All are 
gazing with delight at the entablature: for Phidias is putting up the 
frieze. We turn into another street; a rhapsodist is reciting there: men, 
women, and children are thronging round him: the tears are running 
down their cheeks: their eyes are fixed: their very breath is still: for he 
is telling how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those hands— 
the terrible, the murderous—which had slain so many of his sons. We 
enter the public place; there is a ring of youths, all leaning forward with 
sparkling eyes, and gestures of expectation. Socrates is pitted against 
the famous atheist from Ionia, and has just brought him to a contradic- 
tion in terms. But we are interrupted. The herald is crying, ‘Room for 
the Prytanes.’ The general assembly is to meet. The people are swarming 
in on every side. Proclamation is made—‘ Who wishes to speak?’ There 
is a shout, and a clapping of hands: Pericles is mounting the stand. 
Then for a play of Sophocles; and away to sup with Aspasia. I 
know of no modern university which has so excellent a system of 
education.” 
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And who does not remember the incomparable passage in the 
“Essay on Bacon” ? 


“We all know how unwilling we are to admit the truth of any dis- 
graceful story about a person whose society we like, and from whom we 
have received favours; how long we struggle against evidence, how fondly 
when the facts cannot be disputed we cling to the hope that there may 
be some explanation or some extenuating circumstance with which we 
are unacquainted. Just such is the feeling which a man of liberal educa- 
tion naturally entertains towards the great minds of former ages. The 
debt which he owes to them is so incalculable. They have guided him 
to truth. They have filled his mind with noble and graceful images. 
They have stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, nurses 
in sickness, companions in solitude. These friendships are exposed to no 
danger from the occurrences by which other attachments are weakened or 
dissolved. Time glides on; fortune is inconstant; tempers are soured; 
bonds which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by emula- 
tion, or by caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent converse 
which we hold with the highest of human intellects. That placid inter- 
course is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. These are the old 
friends who are never seen with new faces, who are the same in wealth 
and in poverty, in glory and in obscurity. With the dead there is no 
rivalry ; in the dead there is no change. Plato is never sullen; Cervantes 
is never petulant; Demosthenes never comes unseasonably ; Dante never 
stays too long; no difference of political opinion can alienate Cicero; no 
heresy can excite the horror of Bossuet.” * 


From many writers these words would sound too like affectation, 
and it is possible that when they first appeared in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review some such sound they may have had in 
the ears of readers who knew only the name of Macaulay. But 
those who knew the man knew better, and since the publication 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s book, the world in general has learned that 
these words were the true issue of the man’s heart. They were 
written in India. To a man who loved his country as Macaulay 
loved it, any abiding-place but England could not but have been a 
place of exile, no matter what circumstances of life or society 
might surround him. And despite the fact that he was laying 
for himself the foundations of an independence which would ensure 
for him all that he desired—the means to help his family, and 
for himself to lead the life he had marked out to lead—despite 


* With this passage should be read the stanzas written by Macaulay 
after his defeat at Edinburgh eleven years later. It is a pity to find in 
the writings of a man so well read and, generally, of such acute judgment 
as the late Walter Bagehot, so illiberal and silly a comment on Macaulay's 
enthusiasm as the following: “ Dreadful idea having Demosthenes for an 
intimate friend! He had pebbles in his mouth; he was always urging 
action; he spoke such good Greek; we cannot dwell on it—it is too 
much.” See ‘Literary Studies, by W. Bagehot: Longmans & Co., 1879. 
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even the knowledge that he was playing his part in securing and 
consolidating for the country he loved so well the most splendid 
possession the world has ever seen—that he so regarded his sojourn 
in India, innumerable passages in his journals and correspondence 
clearly show. Then, in such hours as he could snatch from the 
proper business of his life, and from the demands which his position 
allowed society to make upon him, and forbade him to refuse, he ever 
turned to the old friends for comfort, and never turned in vain. 
Early in 1835 he writes to Ellis, the one close friend, in the highest 
and truest sense of the term, he had outside his family circle : 


“The last month has been the most painful that I ever went through. 
Indeed I never knew before what it was to be miserable. Early in 
January, letters from England brought me news of the death of my 
youngest sister. What she was to me no words can express. ... .« That 
I have not utterly sunk under this blow I owe chiefly to literature. What 
a blessing it is to love books as I love them; to be able to converse with 
the dead, and to live amidst the unreal! Many times during the last few 
weeks I have repeated to myself those fine lines of old Hesiod: 


Ei ydp tis Kat mévOos €xov veoxndei Supe 
a{ntac Kpadiny dxaxnpevos, ad’rap doidds 
povodey Oepamav kdeia mpotépav avOporav 
ipvnon, paxapas te Oeods of “OAvpmov Exovor, 
aiy’ dye Svadpovéwy emarnbera, odd€ te Kndéwv 
pepyntar’ taxéws S€ mapérpane Sapa Oedwv.* 


“T have gone back to Greek literature with a passion quite astonishing 
to myself. I have never felt anything like it. I was enraptured with 
Italian during the six months which I gave up to it; and I was little less 
pleased with Spanish. But when I went back to the Greek, I felt as if I 
had never known before what intellectual enjoyment was. Oh, that 
wonderful people! There is not one art, not one science, about which we 
may not use the same expression which Lucretius has employed about the 
victory over superstition, ‘ Primum Graius homo.’” 


* Which may be thus freely rendered: 


“For if to one with bleeding heart, 

Sitting silently apart, 

Comes the singer’s voice divine, 

Henchman of the Muses nine; 

Singing of each noble deed 

Of the mighty men of old, 

And the gods of blessed breed, 
Who Olympus’ top do hold; 
Straightway he forgets his grief, 
Straight his sorrow finds relief ; 
Such the healing powers belong 
To the goddesses of song.” 
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And again, a month or two later, he writes to the same friend : 


“ My time is divided between public business and books. I mix with 
society as little as I can. My spirits have not yet recovered. I sometimes 
think they will never wholly recover the shock which they received five 
months ago. I find that nothing soothes them so much as the con- 
templation of those miracles of art which Athens has bequeathed to us. 


I am really becoming, I hope not a pedant, but certainly an enthusiast 
about classical literature.” 


Yet again, at the close of the year, and still again to Ellis: 


“Literature has saved my life and my reason. Even now I dare not, 
in the intervals of business, remain alone for a minute without a book in 
my hand. What my course of life will be when I return to England is 
very doubtful. But Iam more than half determined to abandon politics, 
and to give myself wholly to letters; to undertake some great historical 
work which may be at once the business and the amusement of my life; 
and to leave the pleasure of pestiferous rooms, sleepless nights, aching 
heads, and diseased stomachs to Roebuck and Praed.” 


And then follows a passage which, when we remember that it comes 
from a man in the prime of his vigour and intellect, with strong 
political, strong party feelings, who had already drunk deep of the 
intoxicating cup of parliamentary success, and who knew that he had 
but to set foot again on English ground for the doors of the House 
of Commons to fly open for him, is a remarkable foreshadowing 
of that pure and undivided allegiance he was in after-years to 
give to literature; an allegiance which no man, perhaps, of his 
political position and prospects ever gave, before or since, and which 
well deserved from so keen an opponent as Sir James Graham—an 
opponent, too, whose shield had been touched smartly more than once 
by Macaulay’s lance—this graceful speech : “I am sincerely glad that 
Macaulay has so greatly succeeded. The sacrifices which he has 
made to literature deserve no ordinary triumph; and when the 


statesmen of this present day ‘are forgotten, the historian of the 
Revolution will be remembered.” 


“In England I might probably be of a very different opinion; but in 
the quiet of my own little grass-plot—when the moon at its rising finds 
me with the Philoctetes or the De Finibus in my hand—I often wonder 
what strange infatuation leads men who can do something better, to 
squander their intellect, their health, their energy, on such subjects as 
those which most statesmen are engaged in pursuing. I comprehend 
perfectly how a man who can debate, but who would make a very in- 
different figure as a contributor to an annual or a magazine, should take 
the only line by which he can attain distinction. But that a man before 
whom the two paths of literature and politics lie open, and who might hope 
for eminence in either, should choose politics and quit literature, seems to 
me madness. On the one side is health, leisure, peace of mind, the search 
after truth, and all the enjoyments of friendship and conversation. On 
the other side is almost certain ruin to the constitution, constant labour, 
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constant anxiety. Every friendship which a man may have, becomes 
precarious as soon as he engages in politics. As to abuse, men soon 
become callous to it, but the discipline which makes them callous is very 
severe. And for what is it that a man who might, if he chose, rise up and 
lie down at his own hour, engage in any study, enjoy any amusement, and 
visit any place, consents to make himself as much a prisoner as though he 
were within the rules of the Fleet; to be tethered during eleven months 
of the year within the circle of half a mile round Charing Cross; to sit, 
or stand, night after night, for ten or twelve hours, inhaling a noisome 
atmosphere, and listening to harangues of which nine-tenths are far 
below the level of a leading article in a newspaper? For what is it that 
he submits, day after day, to see the morning break over the Thames, and 
then totters home, with bursting temples, to his bed? Is it for fame? 
Who would compare the fame of Charles Townshend to that of Hume, 
that of Lord North to that of Gibbon, that of Lord Chatham to that 
of Johnson? Who can look back on the life of Burke and not regret 
that the years which he passed in ruining his health and temper by 
political exertions were not passed in the composition of some great and 
durable work? Who can read the letters to Atticus, and not feel that 
Cicero would have been an infinitely happier and better man, and a not 
less celebrated man, if he had left us fewer speeches, and more Academic 
Questions and Tusculan Disputations; if he had passed the time which he 
spent in brawling with Vatinius and Clodius in producing a history of 
Rome superior even to that of Livy? But these, as I said, are meditations 
in a quiet garden, situated far beyond the contagious influence of English 
faction. What I might feel if I again saw Downing Street and Palace 
Yard is another question. I tell you sincerely my present feelings.” 


Macaulay, then, being, as Mr. Arnold allows him to be, so im- 
mensely popular with the common Englishman, and so large a 
majority of us being only common Englishmen, it is not impossible 
that the recent revival of letters among us may be in some measure 
due to that vast love of literature and learning which his own works 
might have suggested, and Mr. Trevelyan’s work has confirmed, as 
one of the most prominent, perhaps the most distinctive feature in 
his character. For a revival of letters, if only a partial and half- 
hearted revival, these latter years have assuredly witnessed among 
us. That it has taken that form of “little books,” that spreading 
evil against which our Laureate has lifted up his melodious 
voice,*—that it has been hitherto, as one may say, a revival at second- 
hand,—is perhaps the misfortune rather than the fault of the age. 

* “Hours when the poet’s words and looks 
Had yet their native glow: 
Nor yet the fear of little books 
Had made him talk for show; 
But, all his vast heart sherris-warmed, 
He flashed his random speeches ; 


Ere days, that dealt in ana, swarmed 
His literary leeches.” 


—Will Waterproofs Iyrical Monologue at the Cock. 
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We are so terribly busy, with our pleasures no less than with our 
business, that we have, most of us, no time to take our learning in 
other than homceopathic doses; yet that we take even so much is 
something. And so this revival has taken among us the form of 
‘Ancient Classics for English Readers, edited by the Rev. Mr. 
Collins ; of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers, edited by Mrs. 
Oliphant ; of ‘ English Men of Letters,’ edited by Mr. John Morley ; 
‘Stories from Homer, from Virgil, from Herodotus, from the Greek 
Tragedians,’ by the Rev. Mr. Church; selections from this poet and 
that, with critical prefaces of more or less acuteness and originality ; 
—all excellent works in their way, and admirably calculated to impart 
in the simplest and most portable form that little knowledge which 
was once believed to be a dangerous thing, but which we, so much 
wiser than our forefathers, have declared to be so much better than 
none at all. A higher and purer form than this it has also taken ; 
such a form as Messrs. Church and Brodrip’s incomparable transla- 
tion of Tacitus, of Messrs. Lang and Butcher’s prose translation of 
the Odyssey, of Mr. Lang’s prose translation of Theocritus—works 
which might surely move Mr. Arnold to repent of his assertion 
that no one “ would look at an English prose translation of an ancient 
author when he could get a French or German one.* These, how- 
ever, are perhaps for the few rather than the many, and can scarcely 
be said to come under the head of popular works in the sense that their 
more superficial contemporaries come under it ; though their appearance 
of course tends largely to increase the thoroughness of the revival. 
And a proof, too, we may find in our arts as well as in our letters. 
The speeches made at the annual dinner of the Royal Academy 
. tend to prove it ; even in the City, in Guildhall, a notable stronghold 
of the Philistines, one might suppose, there is an awakening ; in the 
furnishing and decorations of our houses; nay, even the vapid 
abortions which hang on to the skirts of the masters of the 
new school—even these “heavy-eyed and scaly shapes of the warm 
primeval ooze” are after their fashion a growth of the same influence. 
Every nation when first it feels the stir and touch of a new life, will 
commit follies and excesses: when that new life is felt in the body 
of literature and art, the follies and excesses will be greater—not, of 
course, of such national greatness, but greater comparatively—than 
when the dry bones of politics are stirred ; greatest of all will they be 
when the quickening nation is one naturally prone to eccentricity in 

* A final and revised edition of the ‘Essays in Criticism,’ in which this 
assertion was first made, was published in 1873, when none of the transla- 
tions above specified had as yet appeared. But long before that year 
such works as Jowett’s ‘ Plato,’ Monro’s ‘ Lucretius,’ Rawlinson’s ‘ Hero- 
dotus, Conington’s prose translation of ‘Virgil,’ were tolerably well 


known. Surely these are worth looking at even by one who has all the 
treasures of France and Germany at his command. 
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such matters, matters of literature and art, unrestrained by any 
recognised discipline, and without any acknowledged standard of 
excellence. 

Beyond all question, Mr. Arnold has himself done much to awaken 
within us this desire for learning, or, as it pleases our refining age to 
call it, for culture. And he has done so much more latterly, since he 
has somewhat modified his zeal, and condescended, if one may be per- 
mitted the expression, to talk rather with the tongue of men than of 
angels; since his aims have become more clearly defined, and his 
rules of conduct more understanded of the multitude. In his early 
days he was irreverently likened by an Edinburgh Reviewer to a 
“bewildered Pythoness in speechless convulsions upon her tripod.” 
This was rude ; decidedly, to use one of his favourite words, inurbane. 
Yet certainly there was a time when the common Englishman at least 
did not very clearly understand, to use his own common language, what 
Mr. Arnold was driving at, particularly when he travelled beyond the 
domain of literature. So there grew up a feeling that Mr. Arnold 
did not very greatly care whether the common Englishman under- 
stood him or not; that he was come, in short, to call not sinners but 
the righteous to repentance; and consequently for a time Mr. Arnold’s 
teaching had not the influence it should have had, and he himself was 
looked upon rather as a Theudas than a Gamaliel. But this feeling 
is rapidly passing away. We have gone up a little higher towards 
Mr. Arnold, and he has come down a little lower to us: thus we 
have each come within each other’s sphere: he sees more clearly how 
much we can bear, how much strong meat our intellectual stomachs 
will carry: we see more clearly that he really wishes to do us good, 
and not only wishes but is really capable of doing great good. Many, 
of course, saw this from the first—happier souls than we—who have 
passed into that promised land which we shall never enter: we, the 
sojourners in the wilderness, are beginning to see it now. 

Still, with regard to this particular contention, the stimulus given 
to learning, the interest revived in classical literature, two things 
must be remembered. First, that Mr. Arnold, though the circle of 
his influence has greatly widened, though even in the strongholds 
of Philistia his name is now a name of mark—not loved, perhaps, 
greatly, sometimes even ridiculed, it is possible, by the most truculent 
of the sons of Gath, yet certainly not ignored—does not profess to 
write, professes, one might perhaps say, not to write, solely or even 
mainly for the common Englishman ; he does not profess, if I do not 
misjudge him, so much to raise him to his own level, as to wait 
for him there, and unfold to him its beauties when he shall have 
raised himself. Consequently he has not yet achieved the “immense 
popularity ” of Macaulay—one can conceive how shocked he would be 
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if told that he had achieved it—for Macaulay wrote for the common 
Englishman, and common, alas, we most of us still are. Mr. Arnold 
has explained the case in his own clear, melodious language : 


“With the increasing number of those who awake to the intellectual} 
life, the number of those also increases, who, having awoke to it, go on 
with it, follow where it leads them. And it leads them to see that it is 
their business to see the real truth about the important men, and things, 
and books, which interest the human mind. For thus is gradually to be 
acquired a stock of sound ideas, in which the mind will habitually move, 
and which alone can give to our judgments security and solidity. To be 
satisfied with fine writing about the objects of one’s study, with having it 
praised or blamed in accordance with one’s own likes or dislikes, with any 
conventional treatment of it whatever, is at this state of growth seen to be 
futile. At this stage, rhetoric, even when it is so good as Macaulay’s, 
dissatisfies. And the number of people who have reached this stage of 
mutual growth is constantly, as things now are, increasing; increasing by 
the very same law of progress which plants the beginnings of mental life 
in more and more persons who until now have never known mental life at 
all. So that while the number of those who are delighted with rhetoric 
such as Macaulay’s is always increasing, the number of those who are 
dissatisfied with it is always increasing too.” * 


It would be interesting, and might be useful, to inquire whether 
any, having grown dissatisfied with Macaulay, and yearning for that 
higher mental life which Macaulay cannot give, have scaled the 
heights of Olympus only to find that they cannot breathe in that 
divine air: that the strange and beautiful phantoms that inhabit 
that blessed abode speak to them in a language and of things that 
they do not understand: that they have dropped the substance to 
grasp only at the shadow, “embracing clouds Ixion-like”; and so 
have retraced their steps to the lower earth, there to find once more 
the consolation and the nourishment denied to them in more ethereal 
regions. Not to all mortals, perchance, is it given to breathe 
unstinted in 


“The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm.” ¢ 


But this is a question that must for the present be dismissed. My 
immediate contention is this—that a far larger number of people 
read Macaulay’s writings than Mr. Arnold’s writings, because by far 
the largest number of people are “common”; and it is therefore not 


* A French Critic on Milton: ‘Mixed Essays.’ 
+ Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Lucretius.’ 
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an irrational deduction that the newly awakened interest in the 
higher branches of literature and learning is in the first place due to 
the immense love for those beautiful things which the common reader 
has found in his Macaulay. Mr. Arnold, too, has laboured nobly in 
the same field, with far more skilful labour, doubtless in its own 
time to yield far richer fruit; but those who attribute solely to him, 
as many do, the nascent yearnings of our age for “culture,” forget, 
perhaps, that to the large majority of Englishmen his method of 
labour is still, as he himself has owned, not much more intelligible 
than was Mr. Ruskin’s famous spade-work at Ferry Hincksey to the 
“common” Undergraduate: they forget, too, another still more 
important point—that Macaulay was in the field first. 

At any rate, whoever first sounded the note, we have been very 
frequently and very feelingly exhorted of late to hold commune— 
whether through the medium of more or less skilled necromancers, or 
by such arts as we may ourselves contrive—with the “departed 
spirits of the mighty dead” ; to think a little less highly of ourselves 
and our works; to remember, perhaps to discover, that there were 
brave men living before Agamemnon, and that there have been other 
great civilizing influences known in the world besides railroads and 
the penny post. We are growing too insular, too bumptious; 
we have waxed too fat, and are kicking. Some among our own 
countrymen—cruel only to be kind—take a persistent delight in 
holding us and our works, particularly our works, up to ridicule. 
Whatever good thing we may do, or think we may do, and take a 
pride in, we are told it is nothing to what we should have done, 
nothing to what has been done before us, is being done all around us, 
but can never be done by us because we have neither sweetness nor 
light, because we are Philistines. We lack urbanity, we are pro- 
vincial; we are eruptive, aggressive ; too violent generally, too fond 
of trampling on the fixed and familiar notions of others. And so 
long as we have all these unlovely faults, do all these unlovely things, 
so long can we never hold the place among nations that we might 
hold, that so many of us—poor creatures, yet not unhappy, it may 
be, in our ignorance—think we do hold. In short, to use the noble 
language of the Latin Grammar—the only culture, alas, that so many 
of us possess—no pains are being spared to soften our manners and 
permit us no longer to be brutal. The Times sees this; and the 
Times does not usually permit its writers to see things before they 
have become tolerably visible to the world at large. But recently, 
commenting on the opening of the Royal Academy, it delivered itself 
of the following passage: 


“Tt is always difficult rightly to judge one’s own epoch; but it seems 
clear that, on whatever side we look at it, this last half of the nineteenth 
VOL. LXXIX, H 
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century, with its restless scientific curiosity, its demand for accuracy in 
scholarship of every kind, and its eager desire for beauty, has all the 
elements of a true ‘Renaissance’—of a period of reawakening and 
illumination.” 


This is undoubtedly very comforting, very pleasant to reflect upon, 
as Mr. Arnold himself might say, very salutary. But as I have 
already said, whenever a people begins “ to burst its bonds and battle 
with the time,” of what material soever those bonds may be, theo- 
logical, political, artistic, social, it is inevitable that some strange 
freaks will be committed in the course of the war. So it is very 
necessary that the captain shall be one of approved skill, strong to 
restrain the impetuous, gentle to encourage the timid: above all 
should he be careful in his choice of ground, choose it with an eye to 
the forces at his disposal, and the tactics he designs to employ. And 
surely he would be most unwise, most foolhardy, to break down all 
his old defences, scatter all the old rules of strategy to the winds, 
before he had his new ones in fighting order, or, at least, had trained 
his soldiers to do without them. When the blind man leads the 
blind do we not all know what befalls the pair ? 

Sometimes I think we run a little danger from this quarter. We 
are breaking down our old walls, so to speak, levelling our old lines 
of defence, developing new plans of attack, at such an amazing rate ; 
I wonder sometimes whether we of Philistia, content still to abide in 
our breaches, may not after all, for the present at least, get rather 
the best of the game. 


“Thundering and bursting 
In torrents, in waves— 
Carolling and shouting 
Over tombs, amid graves— 
See! on the cumbered plain 
Clearing a stage, 

Scattering the past about, 
Comes the new age. 

Bards make new poems, 
Thinkers new schools, 
Statesmen new systems, 

Critics new rules. 

All things begin again; 

Life is their prize; 

Earth with their deeds they fill, 
Fill with their cries,” 


Is this furious iconoclasm an inevitable appanage of this new 
period of awakening and illumination? To become true children 
of light, is it imperatively necessary to carol, and shout, and trample 
over our fathers’ graves, to overturn their statues, to deface their 
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shrines? ‘To obliterate the mark of Dagon, must we first obliterate 
every person and thing else? “He,” it has been written, “ who, in 
an enlightened and literary society, aspires to be a great poet, must 
first become a little child. He must take to pieces the whole web of 
his mind. He must unlearn much of that knowledge which has 
perhaps constituted hitherto his chief title to superiority.” Are we, 
then, in this enlightened and literary society, are we all aspiring to 
be great poets; and as a first step to such noble aspirations must 
we take to pieces the web, not of our own minds—which, perhaps, 
were no such mighty harm—but of the minds of the great men who 
have gone before us? Shall “all the ripe fruit of threescore years 
be blighted in a day”? Must we unlearn all the knowledge that 
has hitherto, I will not say constituted our chief claim to superiority, 
but has at least contributed to make us so much wiser, better and 
happier ? 

Let us consider the case of Macaulay. I would not presume to do 
violence to the feelings of our enlightened age by elevating Macaulay 
on too lofty a pedestal. He shall not be ¢he great man who has gone 
before us, he shall not be even a great man, if his adversaries please ; 
he shall not have made us wiser, nor even better ; but, at least, let it 
be granted that he has contributed, according to his lights, to make 
us somewhat happier. He is “‘ pre-eminently fitted to give pleasure 
to all who are beginning to feel enjoyment in the things of the 
mind ”—* in hundreds of men he hits their nascent taste for the things 
of the mind, possesses himself of it and stimulates it, draws it power- 
fully forth and confirms it ”—“ he is a great civilizer.” So much even 
the most uncompromising of his foes, as we have seen, allows; and 
surely to be even so much is something; surely the man who gives 
us pleasure, an honest and wholesome pleasure, who helps to civilize 
us, is worthy at least of our gratitude; if we cannot admire him, or 
love him, or even respect him, at least let us be grateful to him ; 
gratitude can compromise none of us; the noblest soul, the loftiest, 
the most cultured, is not degraded by being grateful. Even the 
most savage and hardened spirit nourishes some spark of feeling for 
the mother who gave him the breath of life, who watched his infant 
years, trained his infant lispings, taught him the use of his legs and 
his letters; even such an one, when he needs her care no longer, 
does not go about to blacken her face. She taught him to walk—he 
does not abuse her because she did not teach him to fly ; she taught 
him to talk—he does not insult her because she did not teach him to 
sing. 

And what then is Macaulay’s particular crime? In the first 
instance, one unpardonable crime no doubt he has committed ; he has 
been overpraised, or rather—for even a Philistine has feelings—let 

H 2 
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us say he has been blindly praised, praised rather lavishly than 
judiciously. And what has greatly aggravated an offence already 
sufficiently grave is that this immense holocaust was offered up before 
a living altar. ‘And so,” writes his nephew, “Macaulay dwelt at 
ease in his pleasant retreat” (in Holly Lodge, to wit), “a classic in 
his own lifetime. His critics, and still more his readers, honoured 
him with a deferential indulgence which is seldom exhibited towards 
a contemporary.” It was inevitable that the reaction should come ; 
that the pendulum, when the restraining hand was loosed, should 
swing back with a twofold violence. The spirit of criticism—as one 
is almost tempted sometimes to think, a more invidious spirit yet— 
once set free, ravened, and is ravening still with furious satisfaction 
in that luxuriant feeding-ground. The extravagance of praise has 
produced its inevitable crop, an extravagance of censure. Many 
spots have been discovered on that once brilliant sun; many have 
been invented. The oracle has been found to be not after all so very 
infallible ; the voice of a man only, not of a god: being a man it 
happens that he has spoken once or twice amiss, and, as a natural 
-eonsequence, it has now been borne in on us that he has never spoken 
otherwise. Great is Truth, and she will prevail, even over a 
Macaulay. 
“ Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove, 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them.” 


Nor have his good deeds been able to save him. I say his good 
deeds, but I say it somewhat doubtfully. For though it is certain 
that he has sharpened the pens and the wits of an immense number 
of writers, helped to fill both their pages and their pockets, it is not 
quite certain that in so doing he has conferred an unmixed good on 
posterity. The slave who tried to conjure with the magician’s wand 
made but a poor business of it, for himself and others. No one has 
so inspired and informed as he that vast undigested and in- 
digestible mass of writing that our age puts forth with such rapid 
and unerring precision daily, weekly, monthly. There is scarce 
a skirmisher in this noble army of writers—to distinguish the light- 
armed troops, the guerillas of our periodical press, from what some 
one has called the real “ hoplites of literature ”—who has not imbibed 
his first nourishment from Macaulay, who is not still, if I may be 
permitted a somewhat unlovely metaphor, perpetually bringing 
it up again. “Already, in the ‘Essay on Milton,’ the style of 
Macaulay is, indeed, that which we know so well—a style to dazzle, 
to gain admirers everywhere, to attract imitators in multitude.” So 
Mr. Arnold; and truly enough he writes, though it may be per- 
mitted in passing to observe that the two styles of Macaulay—the 
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style of “‘the burnished fly in pride of May” first “ bouncing ” 
through the open windows of the Edinburgh Review, and the 
style of the historian whose own life closed with the closing pages 
of William’s reign—are as distinct as the child is from the man. 
Every one who reads Macaulay, not for the purpose of cavilling 
at him, but soberly, earnestly, to get from him what good they can, 
sees this clearly enough ; but it is a detail with which those who do 
not wish to learn from him, or are persuaded that they have nothing 
to learn from him, are of course not concerned. But of others, 
perhaps they have not quite 


“Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
. Ss . S 5 . od . 
Made him their pattern to live and to die;” 


but they have at least tried very hard to do so. And yet, to 
hear them all, one would think no one had done so much to corrupt 
the national taste, to degrade the national language, as he. 

But what then is the specific accusation that Mr. Arnold—who 
is not, I need hardly say, as these others are—brings against him, 
and which is so persistently reiterated by the Timothys who have 
taken unto themselves stools to sit at the feet of this urbane and 
cultured Gamaliel? I waive the objection that he is a Philistine, for 
two reasons. The first, because being myself one of these lost yet 
unbewailing creatures, I am scarcely competent to judge of the 
enormity of the crime; the second, because 1 am not quite certain 
that I know exactly what constitutes the quality of Philistinism. 
This is a most interesting question, to me and to so large a pro- 
portion of mankind; for naturally, feeling so conscious that we are 
Philistines, we should be glad distinctly and categorically to know 
what it really is we feel conscious that we are. But it is a question 
I must not now stop to discuss. Then, I waive too the objection that 
he is only a rhetorician, because, as Mr. Arnold has praised his 
rhetoric for being “animated and excellent,” I am not disposed to 
regard this either as a very great crime. For who would blame 
a man for being a shoemaker only, if it was allowed that he made 
excellent shoes? But hard by this praise—latet anguis in herbd 
-—there lurks a little sentence in which we get at the real 
offence, we see the culprit’s unpardonable sin before us in its naked, 
unblushing hideousness. “A reader who wants criticism will be 
disappointed !” That is it; Macaulay is a bad eritic. A good rheto- 
rician he is, a good praiser, a good hater ; but a bad critic, a bad guide. 

I remember a poor little writer in a daily paper being once completely 
demolished, eaten up, body, bones and all, at one snap by one of the 
young lions of the Saturday Review. The point at issue was a play— 
a terrible debatable ground is the theatre, and woe to him who enters 
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thereon unprepared to take hard blows, and indeed to give them— 
concerning which the inoffensive victim (I am sure he meant to be 
inoffensive) had ventured to urge that it might be a very pretty 
poem, a very pretty picture—I forget the work in question, but it 
was one of those whimsical, unreal pieces of fantasy that our age 
delights to talk of as “idyllic ”—but that it was not a play. To 
which the young lion—he thought it particularly idyllic—roared for 
answer, “ Who said it was?” 

Really I feel tempted to offer this most cogent and unanswerable 
answer to Mr. Arnold and all of his way of thinking, when they 
next tell me Macaulay is no critic. For, indeed, who said he was ? 
Certainly not Macaulay: and if others persist in placing on a man’s 
shoulders a responsibility he has distinctly declined to assume, they 
surely, and not he, are to blame. Now if we turn to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
volumes we shall find a passage that if Mr. Arnold and his disciples 
would kindly read, or, if they have forgotten it, would kindly read 
again—though I hardly may suppose they will—I really think 
they might be minded to let go this count of the indictment. The 
passage is in a letter of Macaulay’s in answer to one from Macvey 
Napier asking him for a review of Lockhart’s noble biography of 
Walter Scott. The letter is dated from Clarges Street, June 26, 1838, 
and goes at once, as was Macaulay’s wont, straight to the heart of 
the matter : 


“T assure you that I would willingly, and even eagerly, undertake the 
subject which you propose, if I thought that I should serve you by doing 
so. But depend upon it, you do not know what you are asking for. I 
have done my best to ascertain what I can and what I cannot do. 
There are extensive classes of subjects which I think myself able to treat 
as few people can treat them. After this, you cannot suspect me of any 
affectation of modesty ; and you will therefore believe that I tell you what 
f sincerely think, when I say that I am not successful in analysing the 
effect of works of genius. I have written several things on historical, 
political, and moral questions, of which, on the fullest reconsideration, 
I am not ashamed, and by which I should be willing to be estimated ; 
but I have never written a page of criticism on poetry, or the fine arts, which 
I would not burn if I had the power. Hazlitt used to say of himself, ‘I am 
nothing if not critical.’ The case with me is directly the reverse. I have a 
strong and acute enjoyment of works of the imagination; but I have 
never habituated myself to dissect them. Perhaps I enjoy them the more 
keenly for that very reason. Such books as Lessing’s ‘Laocoon,’ such 
passages us the criticism on Hamlet in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ fill me with 
wonder and despair. Now, a review of Lockhart’s book ought to be a 
review of Sir Walter’s literary performances. I enjoy many of them— 
nobody, I believe, more keenly; but I am sure that there are hundreds 
who will criticise them far better. Trust to my knowledge of myself. 
I never in my life was more certain of anything than of what I tell you, 
and I am sure that Lord Jeffrey will tell you exactly the same.” 
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It would be possible, I think, to find some instances in Macaulay’s 
writings of a tolerably acute and just perception in literary matters ; 
in the “Essay on Byron,” for instance, the “Essay on Dryden,” even in 
the much abused “ Essay on Milton.” And I say this, not at all relying 
on my own judgment, but because on examining and comparing him 
carefully with those other writers whose treatment of similar men 
and things we are so earnestly exhorted to apply to our unsatisfied 
and yearning spirits—our spirits “dried up and closely furled” with 
this hard and empty teaching—doing so, I say, I really find so very 
much less difference between them and him than the apostles of the 
former seem to imagine. Sadly conscious am I that this bare asser- 
tion here can carry but little weight, may seem very possibly to be 
made in a sheer Philistian spirit of “liking and disliking”; and very 
gladly would I do what lies in my power to make my words good. 
Some other chance, perhaps, may be allowed me, but not now. I 
have trifled too long already, I fear, with my readers’ patience, and 
I have yet some words to say. 

Another of the charges against Macaulay, not quite so explicitly 
expressed, nor quite so grave, though not unimportant, is that he is 
too apt to write in what Mr. Arnold has somewhere called “the Rule 
Britannia strain”—rather too fond of Englishmen and their works. 
Two terrible epithets have been applied to him by the same chaste 
and enlightened critic for a certain saying of his, brimful of this 
most baleful quality: “it may safely be said that the literature now 
extant in the English language is of far greater value than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the 
languages of the world together.” And then Mr. Arnold, com- 
menting on this triumphant saying, bids us remember “ Spinoza’s 
maxim that the two great banes of humanity are self-conceit 
and the laziness coming from self-conceit”: and he concludes by 
warning us that all such “mere glorification by ourselves of 
ourselves or our literature is both vulgar, and, besides being vulgar, 
retarding.” 

Terrible words, indeed! To be called vulgar, Macaulay might 
perhaps have borne: for, after all, vulgarity must be a question of taste, 
of degree, for which each man will have his own standard ; honesty, for 
instance, sincerity, may sometimes be, or be considered, vulgar, but 
affectation always; there is no such vulgarity as the vulgarity of 
affectation ; the affectation of humility, of self-depreciation, of re- 
garding every other person in the world as so much better and wiser 
than ourselves. But to be called retarding! that he who, with such 
a great and single love, has preached the cause of learning, who has 
striven with all the poor powers that were his to lead others to that 
inexhaustible source of happiness and comfort of whose healing waters 
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he had himself drunk so largely, and yet with so much humility and 
gratitude! 

“ This was the most unkindest eut of all!” 

But is this really so? Does this saying really deserve to be 
branded with this ineffaceable stain? Let it be admitted that, 
standing as it does in their accuser’s charge, divorced from its 
context, from its extenuating circumstances of place and time, it 
has rather an air of what school-boys call “ bumptiousness.” But 
really on what passage, so divorced and paraded, can we not put 
what construction we please? Let us rather look at this saying in 
its proper light, let us see in what circumstances and to whom it was 
said. 

At the time of utterance Macaulay was a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and also President of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, to which high and important office he had been appointed 
on his arrival in the country. He had arrived at a peculiarly critical 
moment, at a moment which Mr. Trevelyan has justly fixed as the 
“very turning-point of her intellectual progress.” At that moment 
the Committee was divided, five against five, “on either side of a 
controversy ’—I quote Mr. Trevelyan— 


“vital, inevitable, admitting of neither postponement nor compromise, 
and conducted by both parties with a pertinacity and a warmth that was 
nothing but honourable to those concerned. Half of the members were 
for maintaining and extending the old scheme of encouraging Oriental 
learning by stipends paid to students in Sanscrit, Persian, and Arabic, 
and by liberal grants for the publication of works in those languages. 
The other half were in favour of teaching the elements of knowledge in 
the vernacular tongues, and the higher branches in English. Macaulay 
declined to take any active part in the proceedings until the Government 
had finally pronounced on the question at issue. When both sides had 
laid their case before the Supreme Council, then Macaulay, as a member 
of that Council, produced a minute in which he adopted and defended the 
views of the English section in the Committee. That minute is to the 
following purport—or so much of it, at least, as we are concerned with :— 

“* How stands the case? We have to educate a people who cannot at 
present be educated by means of their mother tongue. We must teach 
them some foreign language. The claims of our own language it is hardly 
necessary to recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the lan- 
guages of the West. . . . Whoever knows that language has ready access 
to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth 
have created and hoarded in the course of ninety generations. It may 
safely be said that the literature now extant in that language is of far 
greater value than all the literature which three hundred years ago was 
extant in all the languages of the world together. Nor is this all. In 
India, English is the language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken 
by the higher class of natives at the seats of government. It is likely 
to become the language of commerce throughout the seas of the East 
It is the language of two great European communities which are rising, 
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the one in the south of Africa, the other in Australasia ; communities 
which are every year becoming more important, and more closely con- 
nected with our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value 
of our literature, or at the particular situation of this country, we shall 
see the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue is that which would be the most useful to our native subjects.’” 


Surely when we see this terrible saying in its proper light, not in 
the invidious light in which Mr. Arnold has for his own purpose 
placed it; when we remember that Macaulay was pleading as an 
advocate for a cause very near and dear to his heart, and that it is 
the proper business of an advocate to give his case the strongest and 
most effective colouring: that in such matters delicate half-lights 
and gentle shadows are of no more avail than the bloom and flavour 
of a peach to a starving man; then I think we may surely pardon 
this strain of “ Rule Britannia,” even if our fastidious ears must not 
endure it for its own sake. Perhaps they should not; yet Mr. 
Arnold, in one of his papers, quotes with complete approval a saying 
of Isocrates : 


*** Our city has left the rest of the world so far behind in philosophy and 
eloquence, that those educated by Athens have become the teachers of the 
rest of mankind; and so well has she done her part, that the name of 
Greeks seems to stand no longer for a race, but to stand for intelligence 
itself, and they who share in our culture are called Greeks even before 
those who are merely of our own blood.’ ” 


This seems to me very much in the same strain, though I must 
honestly confess my ignorance of the context. Nay, to me it seems 
even more so. For Isocrates distinctly puts Athens at the head of 
all the then known world, Athens herself and the teaching and 
language of Athens ; whereas Macaulay’s contention is that a know- 
ledge of the English language, of the works written in that language, 
gives access to the vast stores of “intellectual wealth which all the 
wisest nations of the earth have created and hoarded in the course of 
ninety generations.” He does not say that England has herself 
produced the greatest and wisest works in all the world, but that by 
knowing her language one may get to know these works. And 
surely this is so; for of all the greatest and wisest works, or at least 
of a very sufficient proportion of them, one may get some idea by 
means of English translations. Not, perhaps, a very perfect idea— 
by what translation in what language can one get a perfect idea of an 
original ?—not so good an idea, if Mr. Arnold pleases, as one could 
get from French translations or German. But the French and 
German languages did not enter into the question: one could hardly 
expect a ruler, however desirous of imparting culture he might be, 
to advocate teaching a subject-race any language but his own, if any 
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language beyond their own was to be taught them at all. I cannot, 
therefore, understand why Macaulay is to be blamed in the circum- 
stances for saying what is vulgar and retarding, whatever might be 
thought of his words if addressed to Englishmen on English ground ; 
and Isocrates, in his circumstances, to be praised for saying what is 
just and true. Why are we to strain at our own little home-bred 
gnat, and yet to swallow without wincing this magnificent camel of 
Greek culture ? 

But it is time to make an end. I say then, I think we might do 
better than so persistently blacken the face of Macaulay—and I take 
Macaulay only as an instance, though a prominent instance, of a far 
too common practice. It may be that the reader who goes to him for 
criticism will be disappointed, but how idle of the reader to go to him 
for that which he himself has expressly warned his readers they will 
not get. It may be that he is a rhetorician only, but, if it be allowed 
that his rhetoric is “animating” and “excellent,” let us at least 
consider if all rhetoricians are even so much. It may be that it is the 
“common Englishman” only whom he can satisfy and instruct; but let 
us be grateful even for that; let us not, when he has performed his 
task, fling him aside and trample on him. And how few of us, alas, 
ever rise above the level of the common Englishman ! how many of us 
must perforce remain content only with desiring culture, with gazing 
from afar at that promised land into which we feel that we may 
never hope to enter. Surely, then, the majority of Englishmen owe a 
vast debt of gratitude to Macaulay. Our fate it may be to die in 
the wilderness, but he at least has done something to make our 
sojourn less hard and cheerless than it so well might be, than to so 
many it is. Night and day, now for many years, have we of the 
brotherhood of Philistia been reproached for our barbarity ; at least, 


then, we should keep a place in our memory for the man who has done 
what in him lay to civilize us. 





Yost at Home! 


“OQ wHereE is wee Mary? Jock’s brocht her a linnet. 
Hey Mary! hi Mary! Where can the lass be? 
The kettle’s to boil, an’ ye’re wanted this minute, 


Yer feyther’s come hame, ye mun haste wi’ the tea! 


Cheep birdie! Cry Minnie! the lassie’s no heedin’, 
The kettle to-night it mun just tak’ its chance! 
For aff wi’ licht heels thro’ the bracken she’s speedin’, 


And wha pray can mak’ for twa places at ance ? 


Wad ye cage a wild bird, or a lissom young fairy 
To sing by the hearth to gude wife an’ gude man? 
There’s a bird in the bush saftly whistlin’ on Mary, 


Sune, sune he'll be cooin’, a bird in the han’. 


Ye may ca’ her in vain, tho’ the kettle boils over, 


And Jock in the sulks lets the lintie fly free ; 


When the whin blossom burns, and the bee’s i’ the clover, 


There’s mair fun in kissin’ than brewin’ the tea!” 


C. B. 





Che Philosopher's Window. 


3y Lapy Linpsay. 


Tue philosopher was a middle-aged man ; sad-looking, as are most 
philosophers. He had come to the country to enjoy his short 
holiday quite alone. He was a great scholar, who wrote lengthy 
and curious articles in severe magazines, and who had the right of 
tacking to his name an extraordinary number of the letters of the 
alphabet (being a fellow of many known and unknown societies), 
although his friends, when addressing him, mostly translated such 
hieroglyphics into the one short word: “ete.” 

It was easy to see that this was a learned man; for, as he leaned 
out of the window as far as he could push himself (and it was a very 
narrow cottage-like lattice window), a big bald place on the top of 
his head shone startlingly in the afternoon light, and the furrows 
across his brow seemed very deep indeed. 

He was contentedly taking a quiet and careful survey of the 
novel locality in which be found himself. An artist friend had 
recommended this quiet spot to him. 

“T want to vegetate,” the philosopher had said, “ where I shall 
not hear the scream of a steam-engine; where I shall not see any 
women in their distorted modern costumes; where no one will ex- 
pound political theories, nor trouble me with flippant questions 
concerning the apteryx or the megatherium.” 

“T know the place,” replied the artist, confidently ; “the very 
place for you.” And thereupon ensued an explanation which 
enabled our philosopher, after a short and hot journey from London, 
to find himself in this rural dwelling. 

From the lattice window, which jutted out at a height of some 
twenty feet above the ground, he looked down into a small courtyard 
which might almost have been termed a garden, for therein grew a 
profusion of rosebushes and early summer flowers. A garden almost, 
though sometimes treated like a drying-ground (as a cord stretched 
from the wall to a distant pear-tree bore witness) ; also considered a fit 
abode for the house-dog, whose kennel stood in full view, and, above all, 
as a convenient place of stowage, a corner for water-butts and house- 
hold implements and the storing of fuel, of which there was a goodly 
quantity heaped up against the green-blue palings. Assuredly, the 
whole effect was eminently picturesque. 
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The house, which belonged to the miller, was quaint, gabled, and 
rambling ; from time immemorial it had formed part of the old mill. 
On one side stretched a long low tile-roofed barn, beyond which the 
big mill-wheel, when put in motion, sent the water foaming and 
tumbling like the waters at Lodore : 


“Rattling and battling 
And shaking and quaking 
And pouring and roaring 
And waving and raving.” 

But the wheel was quiet now, and a sense of deep repose pervaded 
the scene. The mill-stream stole lazily along its wonted course, 
passing silently under the broad white road which formed a sort of 
primitive and but slightly elevated bridge, and, coming out on the other 
side silvery and peaceful, oozing away between the sedges, and 
meandering across green fields that were in some parts little more 
than a morass, whilst grey willows and alders stretched forth their 
pale branches against the paler grey sky. 

The sun was but faintly glimmering, and the afternoon seemed 
inclined to that heavy shining haze, sometimes seen in early summer, 
which in its effect upon the landscape is singularly lovely, though 
such subdued peacefulness is apt to engender a slight melancholy in 
the mind of the beholder. Some of the old Dutch masters have well 
understood the charm of quiet meadowy landscapes, bathed in 
translucent mist, and have rendered them on canvas so marvellously 
that we seem almost to realize the grey serenity of thought as well 
as of surroundings. 

The philosopher was not an artist, however. It must be owned 
that, if anything, his eyes were somewhat weak and short-sighted ; 
possibly the ancient texts and crabbed manuscripts he loved to 
decipher should be blamed for his defective vision. Yet, as he 
leaned out of the window, he made himself acquainted with the view 
as best he could, but he appeared only moderately satisfied ; nay, an 
angry frown suddenly puckered his shaggy eyebrows. He heard a 
child’s voice overhead—in this lay a potent cause of discontent. 

He knew indeed that the miller was likely to take other lodgers 
besides himself, but it had not occurred to him that he might 
be troubled during so brief a holiday by the noise and general 
aggravation of children. 

Meditating morosely and with dismal forebodings, he heard a patter, 
patter in the room above his own. Then, mercifully, all was still 
again. He craned out of the window, but could see nothing over- 
head save a row of closed lattice windows, jutting out more or less, 
and half shrouded by climbing roses and other creepers. Thereupon, 
proceeding to lean his arms on the narrow sill, he struck a match, 
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lit his pipe, and tried hard to rest his brain and think of nothing. 
Half-an-hour previously he had already lighted a match, tearing 
from the old-fashioned fireplace its gaudy ornaments of green and 
pink paper, and demanding of the miller’s much-astonished wife the 
wherewithal to make a fire. 

To himself he argued thus: Firstly, all rooms in the country are 
more or lessdamp ; secondly, this particular room must necessarily be 
damp ; thirdly, a fire in the grate is always the best weapon with 
which to combat damp. 

He even grimly calculated in the following manner: A country 
room + many inconveniences x severe draughts — a comfortable bed 
= a cold in the head + rheumatism = (that is to say, an unknown 
quantity of sufferings and miseries). 

Consequently, wood and coals were fetched and a fire was ignited, 
though the miller’s wife went murmuring downstairs, half surprised, 
half indignant, throwing up her hands, and exclaiming when she 
reached the kitchen (where there was scarce a red ember left) on 
the impossibility of accounting for “them Lunnon gentlemen.” 

The philosopher, however, bore it all calmly; for, indeed, it is 
usual with philosophers, whenever they get their own way, to take 
things calmly. So it happened that this learned man, after assuring 
himself that his fire burnt clearly and well, whilst his slippers and 
easy-coat hung warming close by, had finally opened the window 
and leaned out to breathe the warm soft air. 

It was warm, certainly. Little gentle puffs of wind, more 
properly to be called zephyrs, came round the elder-trees and lilac- 
bushes, making the leaves tremble, yet scarcely lifting them ; whilst 
the smoke of the philosopher’s pipe rose straight and slowly, curling 
up towards the windows of the other lodgers, possibly annoying 
them, as the smoker reflected with some gratification ; for at that 
very moment patter, patter went the little footsteps again over his 
head. 

Down in the court-yard a fat hen strolled around the kennel of 
the house-dog (who was absent, as his long chain lying on the gravel 
testified), anxiously followed by her brood of chickens. 

The philosopher of course understood the language of birds and 
animals. It was perfectly plain to him that the clucking hen was 
inciting her offspring to pick up whatever crumbs or fragments of 
edibles might be found in close proximity to the kennel during the 
absence of its somewhat alarming occupant. He obtained nevertheless 
but little amusement in watching the homely chickens. Raising his 
eyes, he noticed a slender swallow, resting at the edge of an old 
chimney which projected from the roof of a small outhouse close to 
the barn. 
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The swallow, a pretty graceful creature, was mournfully singing 
in a kind of warbling undertone. 

“Q my love!” she sang; “shall I ever see thee again, thou whom 
I left lying on the burning strand of Africa? It seems long, long 
since we parted, there, where we hovered so oft over the fragrant 

1 on the borders of the desert, under green palm-trees. Thou 
couldst not follow with thy broken wing; thou couldst but lie and 
gaze reproachfully at me whilst my mother hurried me away. 
‘Come, come, O child!’ she said; ‘let us fly across the wide blue 
sea to northern shores. Come, we are tarrying behind the rest; we 
must wait no longer.’ Then was I fain to leave thee. We had 
sung together and dreamed of this northern land, the nest we were 
to inhabit, and the happy days we should spend. Now, alas, I have 
lost thee, and my thoughts go back to thee always. I yearn for the 
time when I shall recross the wide salt sea, and find thee, perchance, 
waiting for me under our own palm-trees by yon sweet dark pool.” 

The philosopher listened, but the swallow was silent—he could 
hear no more. 

“Sv pev, pidn xedvdwv,” he murmured, remembering Anacreon. 

A few yards from the pretty bird, on the roof of the barn, a 
common brown sparrow hopped to and fro, twittering. 

“ Alack, alack,” she chirped, “ times are hard; I am weary and worn 
out. What it is to be the mother of a family, busy and responsible, 
with more work to do than I can possibly get through, and my 
brood by no means as helpful as they should be! Ah, that was an 
unfortunate day when my mate got caught in a trap and killed—a 
sad, sad day for me! He was a good fellow, useful enough in his 
way, poor dear; and ’tis hard to feed all these young mouths, and 
hard to keep the nest tidy! There sits that foolish swallow again, 
hanging her head and looking sentimental. She knows nothing of 
the troubles of this workaday world. She might help me a bit, 
though, perhaps.” 

The philosopher looked suddenly round; he thought he heard a 
noise in the room. But no, it was only the crackling of the coals in 
the cheerful fire. When he resumed his contemplation of the land- 
scape, he saw that the sparrow had sidled up a little in the direction 
of the swallow, whilst the latter was softly murmuring again : 

“ Ah, my love, my love! No one can ever be to me what thou 
hadst been! Here comes that vulgar sparrow; I am not going to 
speak to her, however. I wonder if the pushing little busybody ever 
heard of the good lesson which my cousins gave to one of her species 
who had the audacity to enter their former nest and make herself at 
home in it. They called upon their relations, high-born as them- 
selves, and all of them, bringing clay in their beaks, walled in the 
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base intruder, who perished miserably. ‘Yes, yes,” continued the 
swallow ; “I prithee do not come near me.” 

“Cheep! cheep!” chirped the sparrow, hopping defiantly. “No 
wonder you look stiff and thin, poor dear! My granny told me 
once how she had heard tell that swallows lie at the bottom of the 
pond all of a heap, the winter through.* Cheep, cheep!” 

“Foolish birds!” quoth the philosopher, musingly. “Why on 
earth don’t they make friends? Silly, selfish creatures!” At that 
moment he drew his head in from the window somewhat rapidly. 
There was certainly a knock at the door. A timid knock; then 
another. 

“Come in!” shouted the philosopher ; but as no one answered, he 
strode to the door and opened it. 

Outside stood a child, a little boy, with a sharp thin face and 
bright dark eyes; poor in aspect and in clothing. He carried a 
large black kettle, which seemed heavy for his small strength. He 
looked up in silence. 

“ Ha, the sparrow!” murmured the philosopher. Then aloud: 

“What may you want, young sir?” 

“Will you please heat this ere kettle on your fire?” asked the 
child with calm intelligence. ‘There ain’t none nowhere else.” 

“ Come in, you young imp.” 

The little visitor, with a quick nod, obeyed. 

“ What do you want hot water for ?” 

“ Mother.” 

“ Did your mother tell you to come ?” 

“Mother's sick.” 

The child meanwhile, with puny active hands, had already quickly 
lifted the kettle on to the coals, deliberately poking the latter so as 
to suit his purpose. 

His host, hands in pockets, watched the intruder with mild amaze. 
The boy apparently felt no shyness, but as he stood by the fire- 
place, himself stared coolly round, taking a mental inventory of 
the room, and finally bringing his dark eyes to bear on the philo- 
sopher’s enquiring countenance, whilst a curious smile flitted over 
his childish pinched features. 

“You're a queer little chap!” ejaculated his new friend. “How 
old are you?” 

“ Six.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Rupert.” 

“A good name. Prince Rupert was a fine fellow.” 

“T ain’t no prince.” 

* A rural tradition. 
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“T dare say not.” 

“ And mother ain’t no princess.” 

“ Have you no father ? ” 

“ Father’s dead. He died of an accident last year.” 

“ The sparrow again!” thought the philosopher. Then he asked: 
“ How did you know I had a fire, eh?” 

“T smelt it,” answered the child quickly. ‘I heerd it, too, when 
I was outside on the landing; and Mrs. Dolland (that’s miller’s wife, 
you know) told me when she carried up the wood to light it.” 

“A train of argument!” exclaimed the philosopher, smiling. 
“Over many reasons, in fact, my boy ; one were enough to make me 
believe you. Moreover, if two negatives make an affirmative, who 
shall say what may come of three affirmatives?” 

“Hey ?” asked Rupert, distrustfully. 

“You remind me,” said the philosopher, leaning back in his chair 
and refilling his pipe—‘ you remind me of the Scotchman, who, 
when he was invited to a friend’s house, answered : ‘I never dine out 
on Sundays—besides, I’m engaged.’ ” 

(Here it will be seen that the philosopher was not himself content 
with one line of argument; but even philosophers find it difficult 
always to practice what they preach.) Rupert, however, nodded 
gravely, and dropped the discussion. 

“ Water’s boiling,” he said laconically, proceeding to lift the kettle 
off the fire. Then, with a short “'Thankee, sir,” he hurried out of 
the room, staggering under his heavy burden. 

His host listened to the patter of the child’s retreating footsteps. 
“ Poor little chap!” he thought ; then, with a long sigh which breathed 
forth innumerable unsolved problems, he returned to his place at the 
open window. ‘The swallow was still perching at the edge of the old 
chimney, but the sparrow was gone ; only across an ill-kept piece of 
lawn hopped a fat blackbird, with yellow beak digging for its prey, 
whilst a flight of small birds alighted twittering on the roof of the 
barn not far from the desolate swallow. Presently they flew away, 
and the sparrow made its appearance once more from under the eaves, 
and hopped jauntily towards the swallow. 

“Stupid little devils!” ejaculated the philosopher. ‘“ Why don’t 
they make friends ? ” 

He drew in his head impatiently, wearied with the monotony of 
thought and the greyness of the landscape, and busied himself un- 
packing the contents of his portmanteau—viz., a few books (mostly 
in worn, ancient bindings), a good store of writing-paper, a solid 
well-filled inkstand, a comfortable quantity of tobacco, a small 
medicine-chest, and other useful items. 

He had been thus occupied for a short time only when, some- 
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what to his surprise, there came another knock at the door—a soft 
tapping which he instantly recognised to be Rupert’s. 

“Ha, ha,” said the learned man to himself; “chirp the second!” 
And aloud he added : 

“ Come in.” 

The door was opened awkwardly, almost roughly; and on the 
threshold, as before, stood the little boy with pinched face and dark 
eyes, staggering under the weight of the big black kettle. 

“ What is it?” asked the philosopher in quite a friendly tone. 

‘Will you please heat this ’ere kettle on your fire? There ain’t 
none nowhere else.” 

“All right! Rupert, put the kettle on! Kismet! This is the 
finger of Fate, isn’t it, my boy?” 

Rupert gazed up wonderingly and a little reproachfully; he was 
engaged in steadying the kettle on the coals. 

The philosopher sat down in front of the fire. He felt very 
amiably disposed towards his little guest. He was truly desirous not 
to imitate the morose behaviour of the swallow, but he was unused to 
children, and conversation with this child seemed especially difficult. 
He could not imagine how to begin. Certainly he might not express 
an opinion that Rupert had grown, never having seen the boy before 
to-day ; and yet he recollected that his friends mostly endeavoured 
to propitiate children by exclaiming “How you have grown, my 
dear !” 

Carefully scanning the tiny neat figure before him, it seemed to 
him that little Rupert was clad in clothes that were old, shabby, and 
almost threadbare, though laboriously mended at elbows and knees. 
What could be the child’s position in life? The philosopher, being 
timid, dared not even hint at it. He was accustomed to see, opposite 
his own lodgings in London, the greengrocer’s son wending his way 
to church every Sunday morning clad in a rich blue velvet suit, whilst 
the children of a noble marquis, at whose castle the learned man had 
but lately been sojourning, careered about the country in homespun 
garments which seemed indeed little better than rags. On one hand, 
Rupert’s conversation did not betoken much cultivation; but, on the 
other hand, do we not all speak the language of our associates? And 
who should say that this young gentleman had not too closely imitated 
the conversation of some friendly stableman ? 

The worst of philosophy is, that those who ponder on subtle questions 
and distinctions often get hopelessly entangled in the maze of their 
own speculations. Thus it was that, when the philosopher finally 
spoke, he did not say anything he had wished to say. 

““You—you like marbles ?” he asked, somewhat irrelevantly. 

The laconic Rupert nodded. 
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“ And—and tops ?” continued the learned man, insinuatingly. “I 
dare say you often play in the—the garden here ?” 

“ Mother’s sick,” replied Rupert gravely. 

“Ah, yes, of course, of course. But we must hope she will be 
better soon; eh? And now, tell me; what do you mean to do when 
you are grown up?” 

“ Look after mother,” said Rupert curtly. 

“You are a good boy, a very good boy, a very good boy indeed,” 
said his host meditatively. ‘ Follow in your father’s footsteps, eh ? 
Pity he got caught in a trap, wasn’t it?” 

“Father wasn’t caught in no trap!” answered Rupert indignantly. 

“No, no, no, of course not! How very foolish of me!” exclaimed 
the philosopher with hasty repentance. 

There was a pause, a terrible pause. The learned man felt himself 
falling lower and lower in the estimation of his young visitor, whilst 
growing more and more unable to continue the conversation. 

He was desperately anxious to be kind. He had already meditated 
the bestowal of a half-crown piece in Rupert’s tiny palm, having often 
heard that boys like “tips” ; but he now concluded that this bestowal 
would be, to his own shy nature, too fiery an ordeal. 

In the tumult of his thoughts he even contemplated the possibility 
of a journey upstairs to make acquaintance with the boy’s mother. 
If she were ill, was it not almost his duty so to do? Was not 
sympathy one of the most beautiful of human feelings? Was it not 
in this, more than in all else, that the perfectibility of man (especially 
when considered relatively to the instincts of beasts and birds) could 
be most properly evinced? It is true that if Rupert’s mother in any 
way resembled Rupert, she might prove, despite her illness, to be a 
truly alarming woman. Women are at all times prone to be alarming ; 
a sick woman above all. The philosopher recollected that sick women 
often develop very strange fancies indeed. Still there was, without 
doubt, that necessity of sympathy... Surely he could approach her by 
means of carrying the large black kettle. It would be a difficult, nay 
dangerous experiment, perhaps, for he was not used to kettles ; yet 

Thus pondering in his perplexity, the philosopher slowly proceeded 
to “change his feet,” as it is called in the North; that is to say, to 
take off his boots, and push his large warmly-stockinged feet into his 
comfortable slippers. 

Then he once more resumed the conversation. 

“Have you been here long, my boy ?” 

“Your weeks.” 

“You live in London?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ You like London ? ” 
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Rupert stared. 

“ Ah, well, well,” continued the philosopher, hastily ; ‘and how are 
all the aunts and uncles?” 

“T ain’t got none.” 

‘No, of course not; of course not. And no brothers and sisters. 
Eh, what ?” 

“No,” replied Rupert, gravely. 

“ Grandpapa and grandmamma, perhaps?” asked the philosopher 
jocosely. 

“Yes,” said Rupert. 

“T thought so! I was certain of it. Do they live in London?” 

“ 

“Ah! that’s a pity. And what do you do all day ?” 

“Stay with mother.” 

“ And go to school ?” 

** No.” 

“T dare say your mother teaches you. What do you read?” 

“ Mother’s books.” 

The philosopher rubbed his hands gently together. ‘ And s0, 
and so, of course,” he continued, ruminating and scarce knowing 
what he was saying—“ and so, having nobody else, of course you’re 
very fond of mother?” 

“Mother's ill—very ill,” murmured the child in a tremulous 
undertone ; and as he uttered the words two great tears began to 
trickle down his pale little cheeks. Thereupon he turned his back 
to the philosopher, and summoning all his puny strength, lifted 
the kettle quickly and violently from the fire. 

The water was boiling, nay, almost boiling over, and the child 
was nervous and half blinded by his quickly rising tears. The 
kettle swayed in his little hands, and before the philosopher had 
time to jump up and proffer his help, a great quantity of the 
scalding, contents poured out, drenching one of the learned man’s 
feet (which, being slippered, was but poorly protected), and causing 
him the most unutterable pain. 

“ D—n! d——n!! d n!!!” shouted the philosopher wildly in 
quick monosyllables, as he stood stamping with agony midst a burn- 
ing and steaming pool. “ You horrid little boy! Get out of my room! 
get out at once! What do you mean by coming down here and 
scalding me? Qh, oh! I do believe you’ve burnt the very skin off! 
Get out of my sight, you abominable, insufferable child!” In anger 
he limped to the door and threw it open. “Get out! get out!” he 
repeated in fierce rage; for his pain, as well as his anger, was 
increasing every moment. 

Rupert’s sorrowful eyes were lifted with a look that meant more 
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of reproach than contrition. He uttered never a word, however, 
though his cheeks grew paler even than before; and carrying his 
heavy burden cautiously with both hands, he hurriedly crossed the 
room and passed out, and the patter of his feet died away as he 
quickly reached the top of the stairs. 

The learned man having shut his door and locked it, sank with a 
groan into his chair, and applied some remedies to his foot, which 
was certainly sadly injured. 

For the next ten minutes he anathematized his young visitor in 
what is often called “ good honest Saxon,” after which ebullition his 
feelings (though not his outer cuticle) experienced some relief. 

The long summer’s day was closing in, and the grey afternoon 
stillness had deepened into twilight. The scholar took out a small 
lamp which formed part of his travelling paraphernalia, selected a 
volume of Rabelais, and settled himself down to read. 

As the evening wore on, the book lay occasionally unread upon 
his knees. His thoughts recurred again and again to Rupert, who 
had with such burning ingratitude repaid his hospitality. He 
tried hard to bring all his philosophy to bear upon the question. 
“There is no doubt,” thought he, “that in doing any kindness we put 
ourselves in the way of unknown perils.” 

The pain in his fcot was beginning to subside. “ Poor little chap!” 
murmured the philosopher gently. Nay, once or twice he rose from 
kis chair end hobbled painfully to the door, unlocked it with 
precaution, and peered out and listened. He was conscious of a. 
strange hankering to go upstairs and visit Rupert’s mother; he even 
wished to see once more the little tormentor who had parboiled him. 
Whenever he listened, however, he heard voices that parleyed, and 
steps hurrying to and fro. There was much of what he called 
“fuss” in the air. Even Mrs. Dolland was upstairs ; the serving-girl 
also—he could hear them in close consultation. 

Was it possible to face womankind under such circumstances? Is 

not a sick room above all things a place where women reign supreme, 
and where learning is decidedly at a discount, if not also male 
sympathy and kindly ignorance? Could he but be certain that 
Aupert’s mother were, as he liked to imagine her, reclining on a 
sofa, her little boy sitting beside her, a few fresh flowers on the 
table close to her hand—words of gentle counsel and instruction 
floating from her lips, and an air of indigent refinement and silent 
suffering about her whole person—the philosopher felt that he might 
doa great deal. He grew quite enthusiastic about his own intentions. 
He saw himself gently knocking at the door, crossing the threshold, 
bowing in a last-century manner, and saying: “ My dear Madam, 
your little son has already made us friends.” 
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Yet when he heard Mrs. Dolland’s angry tones resounding through 
the whole staircase he hastily locked himself in once more, and sat 
down to the frugal cold meal which in the afternoon had been set 
out for him, and which he had hitherto left untouched. A little 
later he proceeded leisurely to undress, climbed into bed, placed the 
lamp beside him, and conned the pages of Rabelais till his eyes grew 
heavy; then, indistinctly, dreams of swallows, roses, and boiling 
kettles passed across his mind, and finally he fell asleep. 

During the night, although he did not wake, the philosopher’s sleep 
was uneasy. He was dimly conscious of the sound of many footsteps 
going to and froin the room overhead. When morning came and 
he awoke, he rose and went to the window. The scene was greyer 
yet than on the previous evening ; a fine drizzling rain was falling. 
The rosebushes were dripping and bedraggled, and the leaves of the 
creepers about his window were soaked with wet; in the distance 
the willows and green fields seemed to rise vaguely out of a bank of 
mist. ‘There were no birds visible. It was a heavy day; the leaden 
sky seemed to press down upon the brow, and the philosopher, as 
he flung his window open, letting in a mass of soft humid air, felt as 
though he could scarcely breathe. 

He recollected the conversation of birds to which he had listened 
but yesterday, and he thought of the succeeding events of the 
evening. His conscience pricked him; for, after all, had he not 
himself shown a want of sympathy? Considering that he was a 
philosopher, his conscience must have been a decided flaw in his 
character. 

He had made up his mind now, however. He would go upstairs 
at once and endeavour to see the child again, even if he could not 
see the mother ; he would not wait even to order his breakfast. He 
dressed hurriedly, and then set out on his errand. 

He felt curiously shy and awkward as he mounted the creaking 
wooden staircase that led to unknown regions, but he knew (from 
having listened to Rupert’s footsteps) that the room he sought for 
was exactly above his own. He paused at the door; his heart was 
beating strangely. With a palpitating sense of doing something as 
alarming as it was strange and incomprehensible, even to himself, he 
knocked softly; but there came no answer—there was nothing but 
silence. Then, from an open door close by, the serving-maid of the 
house looked out. 

“You can go in, sir,’ she said; and, as though in a waking 
dream, the philosopher turned the handle of the door, and went 
softly into the room. 

In the very middle of the apartment sat Mrs. Dolland, one of her 
hands pressing her apron up to her face, the other encircling the tiny 
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form of a sleeping child. On the bed in the gloom (for the window- 
blinds were drawn down) lay a figure, a stretched-out still white 
figure, which struck awe into the beholder’s heart and numbed 
his senses, and filled him with that indescribable dread we all of 
us feel—whether philosophers or not—when we poor ignorant, 
suffering, doubting mortals stand in the presence of death. 

The miller’s wife, at the philosopher's approach, let her apron fail 
hastily from her eyes, and showed a face that was pale and distraught 
with the long night’s watching as well as with her sincere grief. 
Tears were slowly coursing down her cheeks. 

“Yes, you may go and look at her, sir, poor dear,” said Mrs. 
Dolland. ‘But do not disturb the boy; he’s asleep, pretty lamb,’ 
now, and it seems better so for him.” 

Nevertheless, at the sound of the woman’s kindly voice, though 
she had spoken only in a whisper, Rupert partly awoke, and moved 
his head upon her arm, murmuring in a plaintive whimper : “ Mother, 
mother dear ; mother.” 

“Hush, hush, my lamb,” said the miller’s wife, holding him 
closer. 

The learned man stepped softly to the side of the bed. 

There he beheld a sweet face, pale as marble, motionless with an 
awful stillness and silence, and free from whatever lines of care or 
grief might have marked it before, whilst a tender smile rested on 
the parted lips—a face that was yet young and fair, framed in brown 
curls and nestling among white draperies. And upon the quiet 
breast two little thin hands were clasped together, as though in 
prayer. 

The philosopher said nothing. The mist that was sweeping 
across the damp green country seemed to float into the room and 
lie wreathed between his eyes and the figure before him. He turned 
his head away and looked around the apartment; all was simple, 
nay poor, in the surroundings where this young creature had so 
lately lived and died. On the chair beside her bed lay a small book 
with an old brown leather cover. Mrs. Dolland, in an undertone, 
hed begun to praise the deceased, to speak of her virtues, her youth, 
her respectability, her sorrow for the hard-working and affectionate 
husband who had met with a terrible death but a short year 
previously ; her industry and patience ; above all, her overwhelming 
love for her little boy. The miller’s wife could not say enough in 
favour of her departed friend. She willingly and garrulously 
narrated the sad circumstances which had brought that sweet curly 
brown head to its grave, and left little Rupert motherless and forlorn. 

Was it a scholar’s instinct that impelled the philosopher, whilst the 
good woman was yet speaking, to stretch out his hand and take up 
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the small leather book from its place on the chair, and unconsciously 
open the pages and turn them over? He was listening to the story 
that the miller’s wife was telling, listening and thinking, thinking 
and listening ; yet, as he held the book open—and it was a book 
that was strange and almost unknown to him—his eyes fell upon 
some words which startled him, and remained for ever after distinct 
in his remembrance. 

“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 

“But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

“Tear ye not, therefore ; ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

* * * * * 

Rain was pouring heavily down when the philosopher started for 
London on the afternoon of that same day. He was glad to depart. 
The whole country scene oppressed him with a sense of unutterable 
melancholy ; the miller’s house, with its shut casements and drawn- 
down blinds, was scarce sadder than the dripping willows and alders 
swaying their grey boughs. 

He conscientiously paid a week’s rent to Mrs. Dolland, slipping 
also into her hand a couple of golden coins “ towards the expenses of 
the funeral.” When he reached his own lodgings he somewhat 
surprised his elderly housekeeper by so unexpected an appearance ; 
but he took up his place by his own fireside as though he had never 
left it, lit his pipe, replaced on their shelves a few favourite books 
he had packed away, and spread all his papers about him in true 
student-like litter with deep thankfulness and joy. 

Nor went he any further afield that year in search of a holiday. 
Sometimes, in late afternoons during the summer and autumn, when 
his day’s work was done, he wandered into Hyde Park, and sat down 
on one of the benches near deserted Rotten Row, amongst the 
artizans and poor folk, the sad-faced women and little children, who 
come at that unfashionable time of year to get a sight of the 
green trees and well-kept slopes and scarlet geraniums. 

A couple of months later there appeared in the Review an 
article from the pen of a well-known Jearned man which caused a 
great sensation. It was entitled “Sympathy as a Fine Art,” and was 
much talked about in literary, esthetic, and metaphysical circles. 

Besides bringing great udos to its author, it was so successful 
that a second edition of the Review became immediately necessary ; and 
shortly afterwards the article, with additions and annotations, was re- 
published in the form of a pamphlet, and became once more a subject 
of universal commendation, speculation, and interesting discussion. 

It was written in a spirit of cold and elaborate analysis—dictated 
by the head, not by the heart; so said many wise folks who were 
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bound to know. A few good kind souls shook their own heads sadly 
over the pamphlet, because of the utterances therein far beyond their 
understanding. Only a few, a very few, read—and loved their 
fellow-men the better because of the reading—for it is only given to 
a few to understand. 

Yet one and all agreed that the treatise was a learned, nay, a 
great work, and the very finest piece of writing which had come 
from the pen of its learned author. 

The philosopher, meanwhile, having been better treated by his 
publisher than writers are usually supposed to be, sent the amount 
he had earned to an old couple living in the south of England, for 
the use and benefit of their little grandson. Thus it came to pass 
that Rupert obtained better and more expensive schooling than he 
could otherwise have had, whilst certain pleasures and advantages 
which are to be procured by money alone fell to his childish lot, and 
brightened it considerably. 

As he grew in age and wisdom he learned how many of the 
benefits of his youth were due to this far-off London benefactor, 
whom, however, he did not at any time see, and whose gifts he was 
cautioned never to mention. Nor did the child’s name at any time 
pass the philosopher’s lips; deep buried in the silence of his own 


memories lay an episode which he evidently occasionally remembered, 
but of which he never spoke. 














A Lew Manchester Worthies. 
By THE Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 


Wauat a different town must the “Old Church” of Manchester have 
looked down on in the beginning of the fifteenth century! There 
were none of the tall chimneys the smoke from which defiles the 
atmosphere for many a mile, for the “rugges and frezes” for which, 
as old Hollingworth tells us, Manchester was famous were made at 
home. The Irwell, the Irk, and the Medlock were then trout streams ; 
trees grew in what is now St. Ann’s Square; Market Street, boasted of 
as the best-lighted thoroughfare in Europe, was then a narrow 
lane ; Bank Top, where is now the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Station, was a rocky ravine over which vehicles toiled with 
difficulty. A very few years back people fished in the ponds of 
Strangeways Hall, the site of the present Courts of Law; and haw- 
thorn grew and birds sang in Broughton Lane and Bury New Road. 
The suburbs still show their originally rural character in such names 
as Withington, where willows or withies grew on the banks of the 
streams, and were plaited into the baskets in which the good folk 
took their butter and eggs to Shudehill Market; and Rusholme, 
where the townspeople went out to gather the rushes wherewith to 
straw their floors. Withy-grove and Withy-bush tell the same tale. 

Prior to the introduction of steam power, merchants brought their 
wares on pack-horses from Rochdale, Wigan, Bolton, Oldham and 
Bury, and thought themselves lucky if they escaped the high- 
waymen who were on the look out for them on Bolton Moors or 
Blackstone Edge, especially if they had sealed an extra good bargain 
with an extra good glass of grog. Dean’s Gate, literally the Dane’s 
Gate, lately widened into a magnificent thoroughfare, was then a 
mean street, with its Knott or Knuts mill at one extremity. 

Around the town were the mansions, manor-houses, and moated 
granges of aristocratic owners, whose memories are handed down in 
the familiar names of Ancoats, Ardwick, Strangeways, Derby Street, 
Stanley Street, Mosley Street, and Smedley Lane.* 

Lancashire has always presented a strange admixture of an ancient 
aristocracy with feudal privileges, and a modern plutocracy gradually 


* Manchester also commemorates its benefactors in such names as 
Byrom Street, John Dalton Street, K&ec., Ke. 
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asserting its independence. Where the present College stands, the 
interesting group of buildings close to the Cathedral, the Lords of 
Manchester fixed their Hall. The last of the Lords de la Warre, 
known as the “ Priest Lord,” collegiated the Parish Church, and rebuilt 
the old buildings as a residence for the Warden and Fellows. He de- 
vised the manor to his half-sister Joan, wife of Thomas Lord West, 
who sold it to John Lacye, Citizen of London, who resold it in 1596 to 
Nicholas Mosley, Alderman of London, in whose family it remained 
till Sir Oswald Mosley sold it to the Corporation of Manchester in 
1845. The Lordship of Ashton has only within the last few years 
passed from the Greys. At Wigan the tolls used till lately to be 
paid to the Rector as Lord of the Manor; his residence was and is 
still called the Hall. He proclaimed the annual fair, accompanied by 
the Mayor and Corporation with their maces ; preceded by halbert men 
and a band of music, he read or caused to be read a proclamation 
against disorderly conduct, after which he and the mayor politely 
bowed to each other, “God Save the Queen ” was played, and then 
they sat down to a cold collation at the Rector’s expense, to which 
every one might go, with or without invitation. For many a long 
year great Lords and Church dignitaries sat in their own Courts, 
admistered justice, and sometimes issued their own coins. A Right 
Reverend Prelate invested the school he founded in Manchester * 
with the privilege of grinding corn at the only available mill. And 
yet slowly, but perceptibly to discerning eyes, the people were 
working upwards. 

Lancashire is full of examples of the marvellous way in which its 
intelligent and enterprising children realized fortunes. The great 
firm of E. (for local reasons I suppress the name) was a case in point. 
Originally in humble circumstances, though not without some claim 
to blue blood, the family has supplied the county with sheriffs and 
members of Parliament and church founders. 

About the beginning of the present century three brothers were 
engaged in the manufacture of ginghams, then a staple trade of the 
district. ‘Trade was bad, prices were low; above all, capital was 
wanted. One of the three brothers, considering the pursuit of 
business a forlorn hope, enlisted as a soldier, went out to India, and 
was not heard of for years. Meanwhile matters did not mend at 
home, and the two brothers fell out, would have no dealings together, 
and tried to undersell each other. Side by side they rode to Man- 
chester, but never exchanged a word ; they put up at the same inn, 
but in separate rooms. Well, one day they came as usual, glum 
and defiant, nursing their grief and cursing their ill-luck, when a 


* The Free Grammar School. It used to be free; it is not so now. 
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stranger of military appearance was seen approaching the inn. He 
asked if the brothers E. put up there. 

On being told that they did, he asked to be shown into their room, 
but was informed that they were at enmity, and sat in different 
apartments. 

“Tell them,” said the Unknown, “that a gentleman wants to see 
them on particular business, which he can only transact with both ot 
them together.” 

After some parley the stranger was shown into a room, where sat 
the brothers, gloomy and forbidding. 

** What I’ve got to say,” began the Unknown, “is for your benefit ; 
but before I speak another word you must shake hands with each other 
and with me. I see you don’t know me; and you may ask what right I 
have to dictate to you. That’ssoontold. Iam your brother T. I’m 
grieved to my heart to find you at variance. I’ve made money, and I 
have the will to help you ; but what I do must be done for both or for 
neither.” 

The two were silent for a time; but at length they shook hands, 
and promised that bygones should be bygones. They kept their 
word ; so did the other. He had attained the rank of a Colonel, and 
become rich beyond his most sanguine expectations ; he invested thirty 
thousand pounds in the business, introduced the newest inventions, 
procured the best machinery, and thus laid the foundations of the 
great concern which bears his name. 

The old College buildings are well worth a visit, both for their 
quaint beauty and for their associations. They remained in the hands 
of the Warden and Fellows till the dissolution of the College, a.p. 
1547, when they were granted to the Earls of Derby, who occasionally 
used them as their town house. The College was refounded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1578, and subsequently endowed by Charles the First, 
A.D. 1635; but the Warden and Fellows never got back their old 
dwelling, though the Earl of Derby of King James the First’s day 
allowed Dr. Dee, the Warden, noted as an astrologer, and, as some say, 
a conjurer, the use of it. In the room now known as the Audit Room 
he is said to have entertained Sir Walter Raleigh. During the 
Commonwealth the ancient buildings were used as a powder magazine. 
The Chetham feoffees purchased them from the celebrated Charlotte 
Tremouille. It is curious to note that on a valuation made at the 
time, the buildings were valued at £5210 10s. 8d., the site at £100. 
What a difference now! when, save from an antiquarian point of view, 
the buildings would fetch but little, and the site untold thousands.* 

They still look much as they looked in bygone days, save that 


* I am indebted for these particulars to my friend Mr. Tinkler, the 
Librarian of the College. 
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their long low range of hall and cloisters and dormitories are towered 
over by the tall unsightly Palatine Buildings, and by the scarcely less 
ugly additions to the Grammar School. 

Humphrey Chetham was a Manchester manufacturer, and a Roya- 
list. In 1635 he was made High Sheriff, though against his will. 
He was a bachelor, and in a somewhat eccentric way took compassion on 
poor boys, whom he educated during his lifetime, and for whose benefit 
after his death he demised houses and lands and moneys with which 
he endowed his hospital and library—-the first free library in the 
kingdom. Here, whilst steam-engines are whistling and trains 
rumbling, the student may retire from the din and bustle of the great 
city, and muse on the changes which have come over men and manners, 
and consult ancient tomes in rooms where the light is shaded by painted 
windows, and the walls and roofs panelled with black oak. Here, too, 
many a lad has been trained to be a good Churchman and a good 
citizen ; for in Master Humphrey Chetham’s eyes the two were identical. 
So by his will the boys must be able to read their bibles and to say 
their catechisms, and be recommended by their clergymen before they 
could be admitted ; and when once in the College, they had to keep 
to the Church’s rules, and to go in procession to the “ Old Church ” 
on Sundays and Saints’ days in their quaint dresses, headed by their 
Governor in the full dignity of a laced gown, and carrying his mace. 

Years ago there might have been seen in the choir an orphan boy 
named George Pilkington, and years after that he occupied a pew 
in the gallery * as one of Manchester's most worthy merchants. 
Those who were in his secrets knew that he attributed his success to 
the training he had in the College. So, as George Pilkington sat 
listening to a sermon one Founder’s Day, he resolved to lay aside his 
earliest savings to commemorate his benefactor. And there the 
monument stands, a full-length marble figure of Humphrey Chetham, 
the likeness taken from the only extant portrait of him in the College. 
On the base is the figure of a College boy in his quaint dress. It is 
thus inscribed :— 

Humfredo Chetham Hospitii et 
Bibliothece Fundatori DD. 
Gratus Alumnus MDCCCLIIL. 


He that followeth after righteousness and mercy findeth 
life, righteousness and honour.—Prov. xxi. 21. 


* To have a pew in the galleries in the “ Old Church,” to belong to the Pitt 
Club, and to take in the Times newspaper and to hate Buonaparte, were 
four indications of having attained the position of a gentleman in old times. 
One of the old clergy was asked to christen a child Napoleon Buonaparte. 
“Tush, tush,” said he, “ I’ll haveno Buonapartes in Manchester. ‘George’ 


I baptise thee, &c.;” and “ George” the child was called, in spite of all his 
parents could say. 
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Upon the book held open by the College boy seated on the pedestal— 


He hath dispersed abroad and given to the poor, His righteousness re- 
maineth for ever.—Ps. cxii. verse 9. 


Never was there a truer application. George Pilkington little 
knew how his riches would increase. So, as God blessed him, he 
continued to give to His honour—three beautiful windows in the “ Old 
Church,” and money untold to the poor. I remember calling on him 
for a subscription. He gave me five pounds, jokingly saying— 

“What change will you give me out of that? ” 

“ None,” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “I suppose you must take it; only bear in mind it 
is the fifth five-pound note I have given away this morning, and it is 
only twelve o'clock.” 

At length he was minded to found a charity for distributing neces- 
saries to poor and necessitous men and women. But the way it was 
to be done was characteristic. It was to be on a given day in the “ Old 
Church,” by the churchwardens and minor canons or vicars, after a 
special service and a sermon, for which the preacher was to have the 
proper honorarium. Then after the distribution they were to dine 
together. No expensive wines were to be drunk, but only a modicum 
of port and sherry. So year by year George Pilkington’s Day is 
observed. Semper floreat; may his memory be ever held in honour, 
and his pious intentions never be frustrated. 

Manchester has always been noted for the public spirit of its pros- 
perous sons; often, however, accompanied, as was the case with the 
late Marquis of Westminster, by a penurious spirit, but in his case 
only in trifles. A clergyman was dining with him who had gone to 
London to consult a doctor—I believe, though I am not sure, at the 
Marquis’s expense. 

“ What did the doctor advise ?”—‘ Too absurd, my Lord. Horse 
exercise.” ‘Then why don’t you take it? ”—‘ Because I have not 
got a horse.” 

“Have you got a stable and a paddock ?” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“ And land enough to grow some hay ? ” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“Then L’ll give you a horse.” 

So next day a useful cob was sent, and the grateful parson pulled 
out half-a-sovereign to give the groom. But he declined to take 
more than sixpence, saying that it would be as much as his situation 
was worth. “But please, sir, to give me twopence for the gate. 
His lordship specially told me to be sure and ask for twopence.” 

The Marquis wore shabby clothes, carried a cotton umbrella, 
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saved bits of paper and twine, picked up pins, but gave away untold 
thousands. One contribution was given to the necessities of a place 
where he did not, I believe, own any property. The cheque was 
for thirty thousand pounds. The donor’s name was never published, 
and his own son did not know for what the cheque had been drawn. 

Humphrey Nichols, parish clerk of Manchester in the old days, 
when ecclesiastical dues were claimed for duties done for the whole 
parish, was as munificent as he was mean. Perhaps it was the way 
he originally got his money in the shape of fees that first set him 
on this habit of saving, but certain it is that in middle age he settled 
down into penurious ways of which people nowadays have no 
conception ; and yet he became, long before his death at the age of 
eighty-nine, one of the greatest benefactors that Lancashire has ever 
seen. “He laid out his money,” says a friend, “in purchasing 
chief rents which gave him little trouble in collecting, and from 
which no deductions are allowed. He made out the notes or demands 
for these rents himself, and would forward them in old envelopes 
cut open and turned inside out. He would use up old ledgers, and 
make out his rent notes on the parts of paper left blank, rather 
than expend a farthing on new paper. His shabby attire, accom- 
panied by an old-fashioned gingham umbrella with a horn handle, 
familiar as it was to the old inhabitants as he trudged down Shude- 
hill Market on a Saturday morning, haggling with a huckster as 
he made his weekly purchases, which he carried home tied up in a 
printed cotton handkerchief familiarly known as “a breakfaster,” 
might not have attracted much notice from a stranger, who would 
be surprised to hear that he was passing by one of the richest men 
of Manchester. And not only one of the richest, but one of the 
most benevolent ; for this strangely constituted mortal, so saving of 
candle ends, would of his own free will place a bank-note in an old 
envelope and leave it at the house of some necessitous person, and 
not even wait for an acknowledgment.” 

The two charities in which he was most interested were the 
Manchester Infirmary, and the Funds for the widows and orphans of 
the clergy of the dioceses of Chester and Manchester. Towards the 
one he gave in all fifteen thousand pounds; towards the other seven 
thousand ; but the way he did so was extraordinary and characteristic. 
One day, when he was in his eighty-second year, he called at the 
office of the Treasurer of the Infirmary, and on finding that official 
out, he took up a scrap of paper lying on the desk, and standing by 
it, wrote, “ H, Nichols will be obliged if Mr. Shelmerdine will be at 
H. N.’s office to-morrow, Friday morning, by 10 o’clock, on urgent 
business.” At the time appointed, the Treasurer found the old 
gentleman sitting in his office without a fire, with his overcoat on for 
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warmth; he excused himself for not having a fire on such an 
inclement morning, alleging that he was shortly going out, and that 
his business would not take long. He then presented a slip of paper, 
four inches by two, as follows: 10 notes of £500 each, 9 of £100 
each, 3 of £50 each, 23 of £20, 21 of £10, 42 of £5, sovereigns 
£70; in all, £7000. These 108 bank-notes were all spread straight 
out and placed between the covers of an old book from which the 
leaves had been torn, tied round with a piece of old cotton tape, and 
handed over without receipt or acknowledgment. 

The following morning he put himself on the train for Warrington, 
and presented himself at the door of the Rectory just as the Rector 
(the Hon. H. Powys, afterwards Bishop of Sodor and Man) was going 
down to dinner with his guests. The footman would not admit the 
old gentleman within the lobby, and was about to tell him to go 
round to the back door, when the Rector caught sight of him, and 
asked him his business. That was soon told; he had come to give a 
trifle of money to the Fund for the widows and orphans of the clergy. 
On being asked into the study, a shabby old pocket-book was 
produced, and a bank-note—a very dirty one—laid on the table. 
The Rector took it up, thinking it a five-pound note. 

“ Have you looked at it?” said Mr. Nichols. 

“Yes,” said the Rector. 

“ Look again.” 

The Rector could not believe his eyes; it was for five hundred 
pounds. 

“Perhaps,” said the old gentleman, “I’m keeping those fine folks 
waiting for their dinner; but if you are not tired of counting, I am 
not tired of giving.” So the upshot of it all was that he put seven 
thousand pounds down, but not without a sly hit at his reception. 
“Tell that fine gentleman of yours,” said he, with reference to the 
footman, “to be civil to an old man, even if he should happen to 
wear a shabby coat.” 

Mr Powys asked him to stay to dinner. 

“Dinner! Why, I ate my mutton chop before I started from 
Manchester. What would your lords and ladies say to sitting beside 
a shabby old fellow like me?” 

Readers of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ need not be reminded of the 
“‘Cheeryble Brothers.” The originals were the Messrs. Grant, whose 
extensive if somewhat eccentric benevolence was well known; to 
whom Dickens was introduced, in company with Mr. John Morley, 
by Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, at a dinner given by Mr. Gilbert 
Winter in 1858. The survivor of the brothers used always to put a 
sum of money in his pocket to give away in the course of the day. 
A clergyman asked him for a subscription. 
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“Put your hand in my side pocket, and you shall have all you can 
find in it.” The parson did so, and fished up a sovereign. “ You are 
welcome to it,” said Mr. Grant ; “only mind it is the only coin I have 
left.” 

He once asked the same clergyman at dinner what his education 
had cost him. 

“A matter of two thousand pounds,” was the answer. 

“Tm afraid,” said the questioner, “education is not a good 
investment. Here you spent two thousand pounds on your education, 
and, as you tell me, your curacy is only one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. My education cost me nothing, and I am making a 
good many thousands a year. But I dare say you will get some 
interest somewhere else ”—looking upwards—“and as I believe you 
are doing good, whenever you are in want of a couple of hundred 
pounds or so, come to my warehouse, and I'll oblige you.” 

But they were shrewd men, their benevolence notwithstanding. A 
master one day wanted some work done which could only be managed 
by a certain skilled workman. Unfortunately, the man was given to 
drink. So a bargain was struck that, besides his wages, he should 
have gin-and-water ad libitum. 

“Now mind,” said the master, “you promise to drink up what I 
first give you before you touch a drop more.” 

As the work went on, the man asked for his gin. 

“ How much will you start with ?” 

“Sixpenn’orth.” 

“Now gin-and-water, mind you; and you must drink it all before 
you drink again. Hot or cold?” 

“ Cold.” 

“All right. Here goes. Bring me a pail of water.” 

It was brought, and into that the gin was poured. The man was 
dumbfounded, but he was held to his bargain, and the work got done. 
As he went away—sober, of course, and with his wages in his pocket 
—-he turned round and faced his employer. 

“ Master,” says he, “there’s no one can get the better o’ thee but 
one, and that’s th’ould chap hisself.” 

This quaint looking to the main chance was not confined to one 
sex. The mother of a lady afterwards in affluent circumstances lay 
a-dying, and was departing to the world of shades in the sole pos- 
session of a valuable secret—none other, in fact, than a particular 
receipt for making cheese-cakes, a much-esteemed local delicacy. 
“So,” said the good lady to her assembled guests at a dinner-party, 
“when I saw there was no chance of her coming round, ‘ Mother, 
says I, when you're gone there'll be nobody as can make them curds 
and whey as you do.’ ‘Fetch a pen and ink,’ says she. So I got 
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my paper and took it down from her own lips, and she died not more 
than a few hours after.” Then the hostess looked round the room 
with satisfaction not unmixed with pride, and the friends received 
the announcement with countenances of befitting solemnity mingled 
with suppressed amusement. 

These old-world worthies are disappearing, with their familiar 
associations. I do not wish that their eccentricities should be re- 
produced, but I fear that their sterling qualities are now rare. 
Where is the steady work, the patience, the perseverance, the putting 
up with inconvenience, the simple living, that marked those ancient 
men? Alas! our young men want to begin where their fathers left 
off. Easily inherited fortunes are as easily dispersed, and there is an 
old Lancashire saying that “it only takes three generations from 
clogs to clogs.” If it be so, it will do no harm to look back to the 
way in which past fortunes were realized, institutions founded, and 
charities supported. Our fathers laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours. 











Hed Spider. 


Firty years ago! Half a century has passed since the writer 
was a child in the parish where he has laid the scene of this tale. 

There he had a trusty nurse, and a somewhat romantic story 
was attached to her life. Faithful, good creature! She was 
carrying the writer in her arms over a brook by a bridge elevated 
high above the water, when the plank broke. She at once held up 
her charge over her head, with both arms, and made no attempt 
to save herself, thinking only of him, as she fell on the stones 
and into the water. He escaped wholly unhurt, owing to her 
devotion. 

Many years after, the author read a little German story which 
curiously recalled to him his nurse and her career. When a few 
years ago he revisited the scenes of his childhood, he thought to 
recall on paper many and many a recollection of village life in 
the south-west of England in one of its most still and forgotten 
corners. So he has taken this thread of story, not wholiy original 
in its initiation, and has altered and twisted it to suit his pur- 
pose, and has strung on it sundry pictures of what was beginning 
to fade half a century ago in Devon. Old customs, modes of 
thought, of speech, quaint sayings, weird superstitions, are all 
disappearing out of the country, utterly and for ever. 

The labourer is now enfranchised, education is universal, 
railways have made life circulate freer; and we stand now before 
a great social dissolving view, from which old things are passing 
away, and what is coming on we can only partly guess, not 
wholly distinguish. 

In revisiting the parish of Bratton Clovelly, the author found 
little of the outward scenery changed, but the modes of life ..ere 
in a state of transition. The same hills, the same dear old moors 
and woods, the same green coombs, the same flowers, the same 
old church, and the same glorious landscape. The reader will 
perhaps accept with leniency a slight tale for the sake of the 
pictures it presents of what is gone for ever, or is fast fading 
away. Coryndon’s Charity, of course, is non-existent in Bratton 
parish. The names are all taken, christian and sire, from the 
early registers of the parish. Village characteristics, incidents, 
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superstitions have been worked in, from actual recollections. The 
author has tried to be very close in local colour; and, if it be 
not too bold a comparison, he would have this little story con- 
sidered like one of Birket Foster’s water-colours, rather as a 
transcript from nature than as a finished, original, highly- 
arranged, and considered picture. 


Cuapter I. 


THE BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 


Heicu ! for a badger-skin waistcoat like that of Hillary Nanspian 
of Chimsworthy! What would not I give to be the owner of 
such a waistcoat? Many a covetous glance was cast at that 
waistcoat in the parish church of Bratton Clovelly, in the county 
of Devon, on Sunday, where it appeared during public worship in 
a pew; and when the parson read the Decalogue, many a heart 
was relieved to learn that the prohibition against covetousness 
did not extend to badger-skin waistcoats. That waistcoat was 
made of the skin of a badger Hillary Nanspian had himself drawn 
and killed. In colour it was silver-grey graduating to black. 
The fur was so deep that the hand that grasped it sank into it. 
The waistcoat was lined with red, and had flaps of fur to double 
over the breast when the wind lay in the east and the frost was 
cruel. When the wind was wet and warm, the flaps were turned 
back, exposing the gay crimson lining, and greatly enhancing its 
beauty. The waistcoat had been constructed for Hillary Nan- 
spian by his loving wife before she died. 

Hillary Nanspian of Chimsworthy was a big, brisk, florid man, 
with light grey eyes. His face was open, round, hearty, and of 
the colour of a ribstone pippin. He was, to all appearance, a 
well-to-do man. But appearances are not always to be trusted. 
Chimsworthy, where he lived, was a farm of two hundred acres; 
the subsoil clay, some of the land moor, and more bog; but the 
moor was a fine place for sheep, and the bog produced pasture for 
the young stock when the clay grass land was drought-dry. 
Hillary had an orchard of the best sorts of apples grown in the 
West, and he had a nursery of apples, of grafts, and of seedlings. 
When he ate a particularly good apple, he collected the pips for 
sowing, put them in a paper cornet, and wrote thereon, “ This 
here apple was a-eated of I on——,” such and such a day, “and 
eruel good he were too.” (Cruel,in the West, means no more 
than “ very.”) - 

The farm of Chimsworthy had come to Nanspian through his 
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wife, who was dead. His brother-in-law was Taverner Langford 
of Langford. Taverner’s mother had been a Hill, Blandina Hill, 
heiress of Chimsworthy, and it went to her daughter Blandina, 
who carried it when she married to her Cornish husband, Hillary 
Nanspian. 

Taverner Langford was unmarried, getting on in years, and had 
no nearer relative than young Hillary Nanspian, his nephew, the 
only child of his deceased sister Blandina. It was an understood 
thing in the parish of Bratton Clovelly that young Hillary would 
be heir to his uncle, and succeed to both Langford and Chims- 
worthy. Taverner said nothing about this, and took no particular 
notice of Hillary junior, but, as Hillary senior and the parish 
argued, if Taverner does not leave everything to the young one, 
whom can he make his heir? Hillary was a warm-blooded man. 
He suffered little from cold; he liked to live in his shirt-sleeves. 
When rain fell, he threw a sack over his shoulders. He drew on 
his cloth coat only for church and market. He was an imposing 
man, out of his coat or in it, big in girth, broad in beam, and tall 
of stature. But especially imposing was he when he rode to 
market on his white cob, in his badger-skin waistcoat turned up 
with crimson. The consciousness that he was, or ought to be, a 
man of substance never left him. His son Hillary would be a 
wealthy yeoman, and he—he Hillary senior—was the father of 
this son, this wealthy yeoman perspective. On this thought he 
puffed himself up. Considering this, he jingled the coins in his 
pocket. Boasting of this he drank with the farmers till he was as 
red in face as the lappets of his waistcoat. 

Adjoining the house was a good oak wood covering the slope to 
the brook that flowed in the bottom. Fine sticks of timber had 
been cut thence, time out of mind. The rafters of the old house, 
the beams of the cattle-sheds, the posts of the gates, the very rails 
(shivers, as they were locally called), the flooring (plancheon 
locally), all were of oak, hard as iron; and all came out of 
Chimsworthy wood. An avenue of contorted, stunted limes led to 
the entrance gates of granite, topped with stone balls; and the 
gates gave admission to a yard deep in dung. The house was low, 
part of cob—that is clay and straw kneaded and unbaked—part of 
stone laid in clay, not in lime. In the cob walls, plastered white, 
were oak windows, in the stone walls two granite windows. The 
house was shaped like the letter T, of which the top stroke 
represents the stone portion, containing the parlour and the best 
bedroom over it, and the stairs. The roofs were thatched. There 
was more roof than wall to Chimsworthy, which cowered almost 
into the ground. 
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At the back of the house rose the lofty bank of Broadbury, 
the highest ridge between Dartmoor and the Atlantic. The rain 
that fell on the Down above oozed through the shale about 
Chimsworthy, so that the lane and yards were perpetually wet, 
and compelled those who lived there to walk in wading boots. 

In shape, Broadbury is a crescent, with the horns east and west, 
and the lap of the half moon lies to the south. In this lap, the 
nursery of countless streams, stands Chimsworthy, with a bank of 
pines behind it, and above the black pines golden gorse, and over 
the golden gorse blue sky and fleecy white clouds. The countless 
springs issue from emerald patches of bog, where bloom the 
purple butterwort, the white grass of Parnassus, the yellow 
asphodel, and the blood-tipped sundew. The rivulets become 
rills, and swell to brooks which have scooped themselves coombs 
in the hill slope, and the coombs as they descend deepen into 
valleys, whose sides are rich with oak coppice, and the bottoms 
are rank with cotton grass, fleecy and flickering as the white 
clouds that drift overhead. 

Chimsworthy had originally belonged to the Hills, a fine old 
yeoman family, but the last of the Hills had carried it by 
marriage to the Langfords of Langford. How it bad gone to 
Hillary Nanspian by his marriage with the daughter of Mrs. 
Langford has already been told. 

Langford had been owned for many generations by the Lang- 
fords, once a gentle family, with large estates both in Bratton 
Clovelly and in Marham Church, near Budein Cornwall. Nothing 
now remained to Taverner but the ancestral house and the home 
estate of some four hundred acres. Chimsworthy had been 
united with it by his father’s marriage, but lost again by his 
sister’s union with the Cornishman Nanspian. 

Something like twenty-four months of married life was all that 
poor Blandina had; and since he had lost his wife, Hillary had 
remained a widower. Many a farmer’s daughter had set her eyes 
on him, for he was a fine man, but in vain. Hillary Nanspian 
had now lived at Chimsworthy twenty-two years. His son 
Hillary was aged twenty. 

Langford was a different sort of place from Chimsworthy, and 
Taverner Langford was a different sort of man from Hillary Nan- 
spian. Langford stood higher than Chimsworthy. It was built 
on the edge of Broadbury, but slightly under its lea, in a situation 
commanding an extensive and superb view of Dartmoor, that rose 
against the eastern horizon, a wall of turquoise in sunshine, of 
indigo in cloudy weather, with picturesque serrated ridge. The 
intermediate country was much indented with deep valleys, 
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running north and south, clothed in dark woods, and the effect 
was that of gazing over a billowy sea at a mountainous coast. 

Not a tree, scarce a bush, stood about Langford, which occupied 
a site too elevated and exposed for the growth of anything but 
thorns and gorse. The house itself was stiff, slate roofed, and 
with slate-encased walls, giving it a harsh metallic appearance. 

Taverner Langford was a tall, gaunt man, high-shouldered, 
with a stoop, dark-haired, dark-eyed, and sallow-complexioned. 
He had high cheekbones, and a large hard mouth. His hair was 
grizzled with age, but his eyes had lost none of their keenness, 
they bored like bradawls. His eyebrows were very thick and 
dark, looking more like pieces of black fur glued on to his fore- 
head than natural growths. He never looked anyone steadily in 
the face, but cast furtive glances, with which, however, he saw 
vastly more than did Hillary with his wide grey-eyed stare. 

Taverner Langford had never married. It had never been 
heard in Bratton that he had courted a girl. His housekeeping 
was managed by a grey-faced, sour woman, Widow Veale. As 
Hillary Nanspian was people’s churchwarden, Taverner Langford 
was parson’s churchwarden. The Reverend Mr. Robbins, the 
rector, had appointed him, at the Easter vestry five years before 
the opening of this tale, because he was a Dissenter. He did this 
for two reasons: first, to disarm Langford’s opposition to the 
Church ; and secondly, to manifest his own tolerance—an easy 
tolerance that springs out of void of convictions. The two 
wardens were reappointed annually. They and two others acted 
as feoffees of an estate left in charity for the poor. They let the 
land to each other alternate years at a shilling an acre, and 
consumed the proceeds in a dinner at the “ Ring of Bells” once a 
year. The poor were provided with the scraps that fell from the 
teoffees’ table. 

Taverner Langford was respected in the place and throughout 
the neighbourhood, because he represented a family as old as the 
parish church, a family which had once owned large possessions, 
and maintained some state; also because he was an exceedingly 
shrewd man, whom no one could overreach, and who was supposed 
to have amassed much money. But he was not a popular man. 
He was taciturn, self-contained, and shunned society. He drank 
water only, never smoked nor swore; with the farmers he was 
unsociable, with the labourers ungracious, in all his dealings he 
was grasping and unyielding. Dishonourable he was not; un- 
scrupulous he was not, except only in exacting the last penny of 
his bargains. 

Hillary Nanspian’s presence was commanding, and he was fond 
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of his glass, smoked and swore; the glass, the pipe, and an oath, 
were all links of good-fellowship. Nevertheless, he also was not 
a popular man. In the first place he was a foreigner—that is, a 
Cornishman ; in the second, he was arrogant and boastful. 

The brothers-in-law got on better with each other than with 
others. Each knew and allowed for the other’s infirmities. 
Towards Taverner Hillary bated his pride, he had sufficient dis- 
eretion not to brag in the presence of a man to whom he owed 
money. Hillary was a bad man of business, wasteful, liberal, 
and careless of his money. He had saved nothing out of Chims- 
worthy, and after a run of bad seasons, had been forced to borrow 
of his brother-in-law to meet current expenses. 

Taverner and Hillary were not cordial friends, but they were 
friends. Taverner felt, though he did not acknowledge, his 
isolation, and he was glad to have his brother-in-law to whom he 
could open his lips. Knowing himself to be of a good old gentle 
family, Taverner kept himself from terms of {familiarity with the 
farmers, but he was too close with his money to take his place 
with the gentry. 

There was one point on which Hillary was irrationally sensitive ; 
there was also a point on which Taverner was tender. Each 
avoided touching the delicate and irritable spot in the other. 
Once, and only once, had Nanspian flared up at a word from 
Langford, and for a moment their friendship had been threatened 
with rupture. 

Hillary Nanspian was, as has been said, a Cornishman, and the 
rooted, ineradicable belief of the Devonians is that their Celtie 
Trans-Tamarian neighbours are born with tails. The people of 
Bratton Clovelly persisted in asserting that Nanspian had a tail 
concealed under his garments. When first he entered the parish, 
rude boys had shouted after him inquiries about the caudal 
appendage, and he had retaliated so unmercifully, that their 
parents had resented it, and the chastisement, instead of driving 
the prejudice out, had deepened it into indelible conviction. 
“For why,” it was argued, “should he take on so, unless it be 
true?” 

He was annoyed at church by the interested attention paid to 
him by the women and children when he seated himself in the 
Chimsworthy pew, and when riding to market, by the look of 
curiosity with which his seat on the saddle was watched by the 
men. 

The only occasion on which the friendship of Langford and 
Naspian threatened a cleavage, was when the former, whether 
with kindly intention or sarcastically cannot be determined, urged 
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on Hillary the advisability of his publicly bathing in the river 
Thrustle, one hot summer day, so as to afford ocular demonstration 
to the people of the parish that they laboured under a delusion in 
asserting the prolongation of his spine. This proposition so 
irritated Nanspian, that he burst into a tempest of oaths, and for 
some weeks would not speak to his brother-in-law. Though 
eventually reconciled, the recollection of the affront was never 
wholly effaced. 

The sensitive point with Taverner Langford was of a very 
different nature. Not being a married man he was obliged to 
engage a housekeeper to manage his dairy, his maids, and his. 
domestic affairs generally. His housekeeper, Mrs. Veale, was a 
vinegary woman, of very unpleasant appearance. She managed 
admirably, was economical, active, and clean. The mere fact, 
however, of her being at Langford was enough to give rise to 
some scandal. She was intensely disliked by all the servants on 
the farm and by the maids in the house. 

“Why don’t Mr. Langford get rid of the woman, so ill-favoured, 
so sharp-tongued, so unpleasant, unless he can’t help hisself?” 
was reasoned. ‘‘ You may depend on it there’s something.” 

Taverner was touchy on this matter. He broke with Farmer 
Yelland for inquiring of him flippantly, “ How goes the missus ? ”” 

Langford detested the woman, who had a livid face, pink eyes, 
and a rasping voice ; but as scandal attached to him with such a 
creature in his house, he argued: How much more consistency. 
would it assume had he a better favoured housekeeper. 

“Moreover,” he reasoned, “ where can I get one who will look 
after my interests so well as Mrs. Veale? If she be bitter to me, 
she’s sloes and wormwood to the servants.” 


Cuapter II, 


THE MONEY-SPINNER. 


A uirtte spark will burn a big hole—a very little spark indeed 
was the occasion of a great blaze of temper, and a great gap in 
the friendship of the brothers-in-law. Langford possessed this. 
disadvantage: it lay so high, and was so exposed, that it lacked 
cosiness. It had nowhere about it a nook where a man might sit 
and enjoy the sun without being cut by the wind. Broadbury 
was the meeting-place of all the winds. Thither the wind roared 
without let from the Atlantic, and to the back of it every tree 
bowed from the north-west, thither it swept from the east with a 
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leap from the rocky crests of Dartmoor, sparing the intervening 
park-like lowlands. 

Chimsworthy had no prospect from its windows; but it stood 
at the source of an affluent of the Tamar, and beyond its granite 
gates, across the lane that led up to Broadbury, was a stile, and 
beyond the stile a slope with a view down the valley to the 
setting sun, and the purple range of Cornish tors above Liskeard, 
Caradon, Boarrah, Kilmar, and Trevartha. 

On Sunday evenings, and whenever the fancy took him, 
Taverner Langford would descend Broadbury by the lane, cross 
the stile, and seat himself on a rude granite slab on the further 
side of the hedge, that had been placed there by one of the Hills— 
it had been the “ quoit” of a great prehistoric dolmen or cromlech, 
but the supporters had been removed to serve as gateposts, and 
the covering-stone now formed a seat. On this stone Taverner 
Langford spent many an hour with his chin on the handle of his 
thorn stick, looking over the wood and meadows and arable land 
of Chimsworthy, and scheming how money might be made out of 
the farm were it profitably worked. He noted with jealous eye 
the ravages caused by neglect, the gaps in the hedges, the broken 
roofs, the crop of thistles, the choked drains bursting many 
yards above their mouths, bursting because their mouths had 
not been kept open. The farm had been managed by Taverner’s 
father along with Langford, and had been handed over on 
Blandina’s marriage, in excellent condition, to Nanspian, and 
had gone back ever since he had enjoyed it. This angered 
Langford, though he knew Chimsworthy would never be his. 
“This is the sort of tricks to which young Larry is reared, 
which he will play with Langford. As the bull gambols, so 
capers the calf.” 

Hillary did not relish the visits of Taverner to the Look-out 
Stone. He thought, and thought rightly, that Langford was 
criticising unfavourably his management of the estate. He was 
conscious that the farm had deteriorated, but he laid the blame on 
the weather, and the badness of construction of the drains, on 
everything but himself. “How can you expect drains to last, 
put down as they are, one flat stone on edge and another leaning 
on it aslant? Down it goes with the weight of earth atop, and 
the passage is choked. I'll eat a Jew without mint-sauce if a 
drain so constructed will last twenty years.” Chimsworthy could 
never go to Taverner ; what right then had he to grumbleif it were 
in bad order ? 

When Langford came to the Look-out Stone Hillary soon heard 
of it, and went to him in his shirt-sleeves, pipe in mouth, and 
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with a jug of cider in his hand. Then some such a greeting as 
this ensued : 

“Trespassing again, Taverner ?” 

“ Looking at the land over which I’ve walked, and where I’ve 
weeded many a day, with my father, before you was thought of in 
Bratton Clovelly.” 

Then Hillary drew the pipe from his lips, and, raking the 
horizon with the sealing-waxed end, said, “ Fine land, yonder.” 

“ Moor—naught but moor,” answered Langford, disparagingly. 

“No cawding of sheep on peaty moor,” said Nanspian 
triumphantly. 

“No fattening of bullocks on heather,” replied Taverner. “It 
is wet in Devon, it is wetter in Cornwall.” 

“Wetter! That is not possible. Here we live on the rose of 
a watering-can, pillowed among bogs.” 

“There are worse things than water,” sneered Langford, 
pointing to the jug. 

“Ah!” said Hillary in defence. “Sour is the land that grows 
sour apples and sour folks.” 

“Heaven made the apples—they are good enough. Man makes 
the cider—which is evil. Thus it is with other good gifts, we 
pervert them to our bad ends.” 

This was the formula gone through, with slight variations, 
whenever the brothers-in-law met at the granite seat. A little 
ruffle of each other, but it went no further. 

Hillary Nanspian was a talker, not loud, but continuous. He 
had a rich, low, murmuring yoice, with which he spoke out of one 
side of his mouth, whilst he inhaled tobacco through the other. 
It was pleasant to listen to, like the thrum of a bumblebee or the 
whirr of a winnowing fan. The eyes closed, the head nodded, and 
sleep ensued. But every now and then Hillary uttered an oath, 
for he was not a man to wear a padlock on his lips, and then the 
dozing listener woke with a start. When that listener was 
Taverner, he uttered his protest. “The word is uncalled for, 
Hillary ; change it for one that sounds like it, and is inoffensive, 
and unmeaning.” 

There was much difference in the way in which the two men 
behaved when angered. Hillary was hot and blazed up in a sudden 
outburst. He was easily angered, but soon pacified, unless his 
pride were hurt. Taverner, on the other hand, though equally 
ready to take umbrage, took it in another fashion. He turned 
sallow, said little, and brooded over his wrong. If an opportunity 
offered to resent it, it was not allowed to pass, however long after 
the event. One evening the brothers-in-law were at the Look-out 
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Stone. Hillary was standing with his foot on the block on which 
Taverner sat. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Nanspian, “I wish I'd got a few 
thousands to spare. Swaddledown is for sale, and the farm joins 
mine, and would be handy for stock.” 

“And I wish I could buy Bannadon. That will be in the 
market shortly, but I cannot unless you repay me what you 
have borrowed.” 

“Can’t do that just now; not comfortably, you understand.” 

“Then what is the good of your scheming to buy Swaddle- 
down? A man without teeth musn’t pick nuts.” 

“ And what is the good of your wanting Bannadon when you 
have as much as you can manage at Langford? A man with his 
mouth full mustn’t take a second bite till he’s swallowed the 
first.” 

Then neither spoke for a few moments. Presently, however, 
Hillary drew a long whiff, and blew the smoke before him. 
Slowly he pulled the pipe from between his lips, and with the end 
of the stem pointed down the valley. “It would be something to 
be able to call those fields my own.” 

“That would be pulling on boots to hide the stocking full of 
holes,” sneered Taverner. 

Hillary coloured, and his eyes twinkled. 

“There is no picking feathers off a toad, or clothes off a naked 
man,” he muttered; “and if you squeeze a crab-apple you get 
only sourness. If I were not your brother-in-law I shouldn’t put 
up with your words. But you can’t help it. Sloes and black- 
berries grow in the same hedge, and their natures are as they 
began. Older they grow, they grow either sweeter or sourer.” 

“Ah!” retorted Taverner, “out of the same acre some grow 
wheat and others nettles.” 

“Tt is all very well your talking,” said Hillary, putting his 
thumbs in his waistcoat arm-holes, and expanding. “You, no 
doubt, have made money, one way or other. I have not; but 
then, I am not a screw. I am a free-handed, open man. God 
forbid that I should be a screw!” 

“A screw holds together and a wedge drives apart,” said 
Taverner. 

“ T dont know,” said Hillary, looking across lovingly at the 
Swaddledown fields, “‘ but I may be able to find the money. My 
credit is not so low that I need look far. Ifyou will not help me, 
others will.” 

“How can you raise it? Onamortgage? You cannot with- 
out young Hillary’s consent, and he is not of age.” 
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“Luck will come my way some time,” said Nanspian. “Luck 
is not nailed to one point of the compass, brother Langford. 
Don’t you flatter yourself that it always goes to you. Luck veers 
as the wind.” 

“That is true ; but as the wind here sets three days out of four 
from the west, so does luck set most time towards the thrifty 
man.” 

“Sooner or later it will turn to me.” 

“T know what you mean. I’ve heard tell of what you have 
said to the farmers when warmed with liquor. The wind don’t 
blow over a thistlehead without carrying away some of its down 
and dropping it where least wanted. I’ve heard your boasts’; they 
are idle—idle as thistledown. Do you think you'll ever succeed 
to Langford? Ill live to see your burying.” 

“My burying won't help you to Chimsworthy,” retorted 
Hillary. ‘‘My Larry stands in your way. Heigh! I said it! 
The luck is coming my way already!” he exclaimed eagerly. He 
put down his foot, placed both palms on the slab of granite, and 
leaned over it. 

“ Not a moment before it is needed,” said Taverner. “ You’ve 
had some bad falls, and they’d have been breakdown tumbles but 
for my help. I suppose you must let Swaddledown go; it’s a 
pity, too, lying handy as the button at the flap of your pocket.” 

“She is coming my way as fast as she can!” 

“What, Swaddledown ?” 

“No! Luck! Look! running right into my hands. The 
money-spinner.” 

“The money-spinner!” Taverner started to his feet. “ Where? 
Whither is she running ?” 

“Stand out of the sunlight, will you!” exclaimed Hillary. 
“How can I see and secure her with your shadow cast across 
the stone?” 

“Where is she ?” 

“T tell you she is making direct for me. I knew the luck 
would come if I waited. Curse you! Get on one side, will 
you?” 

“Don’t swear,” said Langford, standing at the other end of the 
granite slab, and resting his hands on it. ‘The money-spinner 
is a tickle (touchy) beast, and may take offence at a godless word. 
{ see her;.she has turned. You've scared her with your oaths, 
and now she is running towards me.” 

“She’s going to fetch some of your luck and bring it to my 
pocket ; she’s on the turn again.” 

“No, she isnot. She is making for me, not you.” 
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“But she is on my stone. 
me.” 

“She may be on your stone now, but she is leaving it for my 
hand, as fast as her red legs can carry her.” 

“You're luring her away from me, are you?” cried Hillary, 
blazing as red as any money-spinner. 

“Luring! She’s running her natural course as sure as a fox 
runs before the wind.” 

“Stand out of the sun! It is the ugly shade you cast that 
chills her. She goes where she may be warmest.” 

“Out of thine own mouth thou speakest thy condemnation,” 
scoffed Langford. ‘Of course she goes to the warmest corner ; 
and which is warmest, my pocket or thine?—the full or the 
empty ?” 

“The spinner is on my stone, and I will have her!” cried 
Hillary. 

“Your stone !—Yes, yours because you got it and Chimsworthy 
away from me.” 

“The spinner is by your hand!” roared Nanspian, and with 
an oath he threw himself across the stone and swept the surface 
with his hands. 

Langford uttered an exclamation of anger. ‘You have 
crushed, you have killed her! There is an end of luck to you, 
you long-tailed Cornish ourang-outang !” 

Hillary Nanspian staggered back. His face became dark with 
rage. He opened his lips, but was inarticulate for a moment ; 
then he roared, “You say that, do you, you—that let yourself 
be led and tongue-lashed by your housekeeper.” 

“Our friendship is at an end,” said Langford, turning livid ; 
and his dark bushy brows met across his forehead. ‘“ Never 
shall you set foot in Langford now.” 

“Never! It will come to my Larry, and I'll drink your 
burying ale there yet.” 

“ Larry shall never have it.” 

“You can’t keep him out,” exclaimed Hillary. 

“ Do not be so sure of that,” said Taverner. 

“Tam sure. I have seen the parchments.” 

“T know them better than you,” laughed Langford. Then he 
went to the stile to leave the field. 

“Tl have the law of you,” shouted Hillary ; “you are tres- 
passing on my land.” 

“T trespassing !” mocked Langford ; “ this is astile leading to 
Swaddledown.” 

‘There is no right of way here. Thisis a private stile leading 


She has brought the luck to 
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only to the Look-out Stone. I will have the law of you, I 
swear.” 

Thus it was that the friendship of twenty-two years was 
broken, and the brothers-in-law became declared and deadly 
enemies. The friendship was broken irremediably by an insect 
almost microscopic—a little scarlet spider no larger than a 
mustard-seed, invested by popular superstition with the power of 
spinning money in the pocket of him who secures it. 


Cuapter III. 


WELLON’S CAIRN. 


Wasr Hillary Nanspian and Taverner Langford were falling 
out over a minute red spider, Hillary junior, or Larry as he was 
called by his intimates, was talking to Honor Luxmore in a nook 
of the rubble of Wellon’s Cairn. 

Wellon’s Cairn is a great barrow or tumulus on Broadbury, 
not far from Langworthy. Its original name has been lost. 
Since a certain Wellon was hung in chains on a gallows set up 
on this mound for the murder of three women, it has borne his 
name. 

The barrow was piled up of stones and black peat earth, and 
was covered with gorse, so that the old British warrior who lay 
beneath may indeed be said to have made his bed in glory. The 
gorse brake not only blazed as fire, but streamed forth perfume 
like a censer. Only on the summit was a bare space, where the 
gallows had stood, and Wellon had dropped piecemeal, and been 
trodden by the sheep into the black soil. 

On the south-west side, facing the sun, was a_ hollow. 
Treasure-seekers had dug into the mound. Tradition said that 
therein lay a hero in harness of gold. The panoply that wrapped 
him round was indeed of gold, but it was the gold of the ever- 
blooming gorse. Having found nothing but a few flint flakes and 
broken sherds, the seekers had abandoned the cairn, without 
filling up the cavity. This had fallen in, and was lined with 
moss and short grass, and fringed about with blushing heath 
and blazing gorse. 

In this bright and fragrant hollow, secluded from the world, 
and sheltered from the wind that wafted down on her the honey 
breath of the furze, and exposed to the warmth of the declining 
sun, sat Honor Luxmore; and near her, not seated, but leaning 


against the side of the excavation, stood Hillary junior talking 
to her. 
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Hillary was like his father, well-built, fair-haired, and flushed 
with life. His eyes were blue, quick and honest, sparkling with 
fun; and his bearing was that of the heir of Chimsworthy and 
Langford. There was unmistakable self-reliance in his face, 
making up, in measure, for lack of superior intelligence. 

Honor Luxmore demands a fuller account than young Hillary. 

Some way down the lane from Wellon’s Cairn stood a cottage. 
This cottage was constructed on the bank or hedge above the 
roadway, so that the door was reached by a flight of steps, partly 
cut in the rock, partly constructed of stone. A handrail assisted 
ascent and descent. The cottage seemed to have taken refuge up 
the side of the bank to escape from the water in the lane. 
Actually the roadway was cut through shale to some depth, 
leaving the cottage on the true surface of the land. The road 
had no doubt in part been artificially cut, but certainly it had 
been also scooped in part by the water, which, issuing from the 
joints of the shale, converted it into a watercourse. The sides of 
the road were rich with moss and fern, and the moss and fern 
were spangled with drops that oozed out of the rock. Below the 
steps was a spring, in a hole scooped in the side of the loose, 
shaley rock. 

The cottage itself was of cob, whitewashed, with a thatched 
roof, brown and soft as the fur of a mole. The windows were 
small and low. In this cottage lived Oliver Luxmore, a man poor 
in everything but children, and of these he possessed more than 
he knew how to provide for. The cottage was like a hive. 
Flaxen-haired boys and girls of all ages might be seen pouring 
out on their way to school, or swarming home in the evening. 
They were all pretty children, with dazzling blue eyes and clear 
complexions and fair hair, from the youngest, a little maid of 
three, upwards; and what was better than beauty, they were 
patterns of neatness and cleanliness. According to the proverb, 
cleanliness comes next to goodliness, but these little Luxmores 
were both cleanly and goodly. The goodliness they drew from 
their parents, but the cleanliness was due to Honor, the eldest 
daughter of Oliver Luxmore, who stood to her brothers and sisters 
in the place of mother, for the wife of Luxmore had died three 
years ago, just after the birth of her youngest. 

The father was a carrier, who drove a van on Fridays to 
Tavistock, and on Saturdays to Okehampton, the market days at 
these respective places. On the other week-days he worked for 
the farmers, doing odd jobs, and so earning money for the 
sustenance of his many children. 

Oliver Luxmore was a quiet, dreamy, unenergetic man, who 
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was hampered by a belief that he was the right heir to a good 
property, which would certainly be his if only he were able to 
find the necessary registers, but what these registers were, 
whether of marriage or birth, he was uncertain. At the extreme 
limits of the parish, in a pretty situation, lay a good house of 
Queen Anne’s reign, with some fine trees, and traces of gardens, 
and a fishpond, called Coombe Park, which had belonged to the 
Luxmoores or Luxmores. But this property had been sold, and 
Oliver maintained that if he had had but one hundred pounds 
wherewith to find the registers, Coombe Park could not have been 
sold, and he would be a squire there, with a good fortune. He 
had visited a lawyer in Okehampton, and another at Tavistock, 
to ask them to take up his case on speculation, but Oliver’s ideas 
were so hazy as to his pedigree, never resolving themselves into 
definite statements of fact, that both one and the other declined 
to touch his claim unless they were given some certain ground 
on which to work. 

Then he went to the Rector of Bratton, and with his help 
extracted all the entries of births, marriages, and deaths of the 
Luxmores—pages of them, showing that from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the name had abounded there, and belonged 
to or was assumed by persons of all ranks and conditions. Then 
Oliver took this list to the Okehampton lawyer. 

“Look here,” said he, “my eldest daughter is called Honor, 
and in 1662 John Luxmore, gentleman, and Temperance, his wife, 
had a daughter baptized called Honor. That’s proof, is it not?’ 

“Why was your daughter christened by this name? ” 

“Well, you see my wife was Honor, and so we called our first 
girl after her.” 

This may be taken as a specimen that will suffice of Oliver’s 
evidences, and as a justification of the solicitors declining to take 
up his claim. 

“Tt is one hundred pounds that is wanted to do it,” said Oliver 
Luxmore. “If I had that to spend on the registers, it would 
come right enough. I always heard my father say that if we had 
our rights we shouldn’t be in the cottage in Water Lane.” 

Oliver spent money and wasted time over his ineffectual 
attempts to prove his descent and establish his rights, but he had 
not the slightest idea what to search for and how to search. He 
did not even know his grandfather’s Christian name, but believed 
it began with a J., for he had an old linen shirt that was marked 
in the tail with J. L., and was so strong and sound that he wore 
it still. J. might stand for John, or James, or Joseph, or 
Jeremiah. But then he was not quite sure the shirt had belonged 
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to his grandfather, but he had heard his mother say she believed 
it had. 

On days when he might have been earning money he would 
wander away to Coombe Park, prowl round the estate estimating 
its value, or go into the house to drink cyder with the yeoman 
who now owned and occupied it, to tell him that his claim might 
yet be established, and to assure him that he would deal 
honourably and liberally with him when he turned him out. The 
yeoman and his wife regarded him as something of a nuisance, 
but nevertheless treated him with respect. There was no 
knowing, they said, but that he might prove in the end to be the 
heir, and then where would they be? Oliver would have liked 
to see the title-deeds, but of these he was not allowed a glimpse, 
though he could not have read them had he seen them, or made 
his claim the clearer if he had been able to read them. 

We have said that Oliver Luxmore worked for the farmers on 
the days of the week on which he was not carrying between 
Bratton and Tavistock and Okehampton; but Thursdays and 
Mondays were broken days. On Thursdays he went about 
soliciting orders, and on Mondays he went about distributing 
parcels. Thus he had only two clear days for jobbing. The 
work of a carrier is desultory, and unfits him for manual labour 
and for persevering work. He gets into idle, gossiping ways. 
When he picks up a parcel or a passenger he has to spend a 
quarter of an hour discussing what has to be done with the 
parcel, and has to settle the passenger comfortably among the 
parcels, without the passenger impinging on the parcels, or the 
parcels incommoding the passenger. 

Oliver was an obliging, amiable man. In the front of his van 
was a seat, the top of which could be raised on hinges, and in 
which he deposited watches that went to be cleaned, books of the 
Reading Club that travelled between subscribers, medicine bottles 
and boxes of pills, ribbons, broaches and other delicate goods. 
The lid of this box was sat on and kept secure by Oliver. He was 
devoid of humour. To every commission, to every joke, to every 
reprimand, he hed but one answer, “Certainly, certainly, very 
true.” 

“Oliver,” said Nanspian one day, “I can suggest to you a 
means of increasing your income. Put a sitting of eggs under 
you when you go to market, and sell the young chickens when 
you get there.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, sir, very true,” was his civil reply, with- 
out a muscle of his face moving. 

“Oh, Mr. Luxmore!” exclaimed Mrs, Robbins, the rectoress, 
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“this is the same book you brought me last month from the 
parsonage at Maristowe. I have had it and returned it, and now 
you bring it me again. Mind it goes back on Friday. And you 
shall not be paid for your trouble, as I cannot be expected to read 
the same book over twice.” 

“Certainly, certainly, ma’am, very true.” 

“Oh, Mr. Luxmore,” said Mrs. Veale, “ you are to mind and 
match me the silk, cut on the cross, and if the shade be out, I 
won't take it, you must return it, and pay for it from your own 
pocket.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, ma’am.” 

“The Vivid,” as Mr. Luxmore’s van was called, belied its name. 
There was no vividity (pass the word) about it. It went slowly 
up hill, because the horse had so much to draw. It went slower 
down hill, because it had to back against such a prodigious 
weight, descending by natural velocity. There was not a mile— 
not half a mile—of level road between Bratton Clovelly and the 
market-towns. 

The carrier’s horse was a rough creature, brown, with a long 
tail, thick mane, and coarse hair about the fetlocks, of the 
colour of tow. It lived in a precarious manner; the children cut 
grass in the hedges for it, and it was sometimes turned out on 
Broadbury, with hobbles on its feet. It ate the refuse of 
Luxmore’s vegetable garden, the turnip-tops, and potato parings, 
the maggot-nibbled outer cabbage leaves, and the decayed apples 
from his trees. Once, when the horse had knocked his nose, 
and Luxmore had put a linseed poultice over it, in a bit of sack- 
ing tied round the head with four stout tapes, when his back was 
turned the horse curled his tongue out of his mouth, detached 
the poultice, and ate it, linseed, sacking, and tapes, to the last 
grain and thread. There was nothing but stones that horse would 
not eat. He bit away great pieces from his manger. He took 
a bite out of Luxmore’s trousers, he gnawed the bark off the 
cherry-tree by his gate, he gobbled up nettles, thistles, furze, as 
though his appetite were as vitiated as an East Indian’s. 

Oliver Luxmore had to put up with a good many bad debts ; 
his business did not bring him in much money; he was never 
able to lay by a penny: how could he with so many mouths to 
feed at home? Honor would have been unable to make both ends 
meet unless she had been a manager. The family would have 
been better off if Charles, the eldest son, two years the senior of 
Honor, had fulfilled his duty to his own. But Charles having 
reached the full wage-earning age, had enlisted, and was away on 
foreign service. His father and sister did not even know where 
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he was, for he had not troubled himself to write since his 
departure. Charles had always been a wild and headstrong boy 
who needed a firm hand over him to direct him right. But Oliver 
Luxmore’s hand was weak, and the mother, a shrewd, painstaking 
woman of decided character, had made the boy obstinate and 
sulky, by exerting over him the authority which should have 
been exercised by his father. 

After the death of his wife, Oliver remained as weak as during 
her life, very good-natured, and so pliant as to bend to the wills 
of his children, even to that of his youngest, Temperance, aged 
three. The family would indisputably have run wild, and his 
affairs gone to ruin, had not Honor assumed her mother’s place, 
and ruled the little house with energy and decision. Her rule 
was firm but loving, and few of the children ventured to disobey 
her, not even the thirteen-year-old Joseph, or her next sister, 
Kate, aged seventeen ; no, not even her father, Oliver ; indeed he 
was the least difficult to manage of all. There were nine children 
in all. Charles, Honor, Kate, Joseph, have already been men- 
tioned, so has little Temperance the baby. Between Joseph and 
Temperance came Pattie, that is Patience, Willy, Martha, and 
Charity. The children were all pretty and well-conducted. 
Charles was no longer a child. He was away. He therefore is 
not reckoned among those who were pretty and well-conducted. 

Honor was tall ; her bearing very erect; her well-knit vigorous 
frame, the glance of her clear hazel eyes, her firm mouth, all 
combined to inspire respect and insure submission. The respect- 
ability of her father, the honesty of her brothers and sisters were 
due to Honor, and to Honor alone. But for her presence in the 
house everything would have gone wrong. Kate was too lively 
and careless to manage it, the others too young, her father help- 
less. Had she not been there to keep home orderly, and the 
children neat, Oliver would have drifted to the tavern to bury 
his troubles in the ale-can, and the little ones would have sunk 
into squalor and strife, and struggled out of childhood into misery, 
beggary, and vice. 

The children had inherited from their father blue eyes and 
very fair hair; they had lovely complexions, and clear, bright 
colour; some of them had certainly derived from him also an 
inertness of character which left them and their futures at the 
mercy of the persons and the chances that should surround or 
fall in their way. This was not the case with Kate, who had 
character of her own, though very diverse from that of her eldest 
sister. Kate promised to be the beauty of the family. Her blue 
eyes twinkled with mirth and mischief, like summer seas. She 
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had a roguish dimple in her cheeks, and an expression of con- 
sciousness of her good looks on her face. 

Honor was different in appearance, as in character, from the 
rest. She hardly seemed to belong to the family. She had 
hair the colour of barley-sugar, and hazel-brown eyes. She looked 
everyone whom she addressed straight in the face, and was 
absolutely void of vanity; she asked no admiration like Kate. 
She was contemptuously indifferent to her looks, and yet she was 
never untidy. All the rest were better dressed than herself. She 
never gave herself new clothes; she had an old store of her 
mother’s to draw from for her own clothing; but though her 
gown was antiquated and often patched, it was never ragged, 
never had tape and thread ends hanging from it. She had in- 
herited her grandmother’s scarlet cloak, and was the last person 
in that neighbourhood to wear such a garment. This she only 
wore on Sundays, but she wore it on every Sunday, summer as 
well as winter, when she went to church. She also wore red 
stockings, and as she was taller than her mother, and her mother’s 
gowns could not be lengthened, a good deal of red stocking 
showed. She wore these stockings simply because they were her 
mother’s and had to be worn out, and because Kate objected to 
them for her own feet. Perhaps it was the shortness of the 
skirts that gave to Honor a look of length of red limb below the 
scarlet cloak a little grotesque, that occasioned the boys of Bratton 
to nickname her “ the Red Spider.” 

The mischievous Kate teased her by asserting that she got her 
name from her hair; but Honor’s hair was not red, it was not 
even chestnut brown, it was golden brown, like beech-leaves in 
autumn—a very rare, but a most beautiful colour. It was all 
one to Honor what hair she had, all one to her what the boys 
styled her. No girl could be jealous of her; she had no eyes for 
the lads, her whole heart, her every thought was centred in home. 
As the chapter-house of a cathedral is built in a circle and leans 
on one central pillar, and as the fall of that pillar would insure 
the ruin of the house, so was it with the cottage of the Luxmores 
—on her it rested. This she knew, and the little self-conscious- 
ness she possessed was the consciousness that on her all leaned 
for support, and to her owed their uprightness. 

“What a lot of socks and stockings you have got on the furze 
bushes about you,” said Hillary. 

“Yes—like to have. There are so many little feet at home 
that tread holes.” 

“You must be glad that they are two-footed not four-footed 
animals, those brothers and sisters of yours.” 
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“ T am, or I could not darn their stockings, much less knit them.” 

Hillary thought a moment; then he said, looking at a pair of 
very much darned red stockings hung over a branch of heather, 
“You know they call you the Red Spider, and they say true. 
The Red Spider brings luck wherever she goes. I am sure you 
are the money-spinner in your house.” 

“TI!” exclaimed the girl, who coloured slightly, and looked up ; 
“‘J—] spin, but never money.” 

‘Well, you bring luck.” 

“T keep out ill-luck,” she answered with confidence; “I can 
do no more, but that is something, and that takes me all my 
time. I have hardly leisure to sleep.” 

“Why have you brought all these stockings out on the Down? 
Are you going to convert Wellon’s Cairn into a second-hand 
mercer’s shop ? ” 

“Larry, in spite of proverb to the contrary, I am forced to do 
two things at a time. I have Diamond to watch as well as 
stockings to darn. The poor beast is not well, and I have brought 
him from the stable. The little ones are at school, except of 
course Temperance, and Kate is with her cutting grass in the 
lane for Diamond.” 

“What would you do if you lost Diamond?” asked young 
Hillary. 

“Oh, Larry, don’t even suggest such an evil. If you whistle you 
call up wind, and if you whisper the name of the devil he looks 
in at the door. We got into debt buying Diamond, and it took 
us three years to work our way out. Now we are clear, and it 
would be too dreadful to get into debt again. You know, Larry, 
what the mothers do with children who have the thrush. They 
pass them under a bramble that grows with a loop into the 
ground. Like enough the little creatures lose the thrush, but 
they carry away scratches. Debt, to my thinking, is like treat- 
ment ; you get rid of one evil by sticking yourself full of thorns. 
So take my advice, and never get into debt.” 

“Pm not like to,” laughed the young man, “ with Chimsworthy 
behind me and Langford before me.” 

“Never reckon on what you’ve not got,” said Honor. “ That’s 
like buying the hogshead before the apples have set, or killing a 
pig without having the pickle-tub. Langford is not yours, any 
more than Coombe Park is ours.” 

“Langford must come to us Nanspians some day, you know, 
Honor. Not that Ireckon on it. God forbid. May Uncle 
Taverner live for ever. But it gives a chap confidence to know 
that a large estate will come to him in the end.” 
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“ Don’t reckon on that,” said Honor. 

“Tt can’t fail. It stands so in the deeds.” 

“But Mr. Langford might marry.” 

Hillary would have burst into a hearty laugh at the idea, had 
not Honor laid her hand on his arm to arrest him, and raised the 
forefinger of the other to impose silence. 

Sitting up on its hind legs, in a begging posture, at the mouth 
of the excavation, was a white hare. It looked at the young people 
for a moment, doubtingly, inquiringly. Then Hillary stirred, and 
with a flash it was gone. 


Hillary exclaimed, “Oh, Honor! is it not the picture of Mrs. 
Veale ?” 


Cuapter LY. 


THE WHITE HARE. 


“T wave seen the white hare before, several times,” said Honor 
Luxmore. 

“You have? Do you know what folks say ?” 

“ They say that it is unlucky to see a white hare; but I think 
nothing of that.” 

“T do not mean that,” said Hillary, laughing. “But they say 
that when a witch goes on her errands she takes this shape. 
Perhaps, Honor,” he went on, with roguery in his twinkling eyes, 
“Mrs. Veale is off over the Down in quest of her master. He has 
gone to the Look-out Stone to have a talk to my father.” 

“ Nonsense, Larry. I put no credit in those tales of witches ; 
besides, I never heard that Mrs. Veale was one—not properly.” 

“She is white with pink eyes, and so is the hare,” argued 
Hillary, “and spiteful she is, certainly. I hope if that were her, 
she won’t be bringing mischief to you or to me. We shall see. 
If that were her, Uncle Taverner will be coming home directly. 
Folks say that he is afraid of her tongue, and that is the only 
thing in heaven or hell he is afraid of.” 

Honor uttered an exclamation of surprise and alarm. A black 
ungainly figure stood before them, black against the glowing 
western sky. She recovered herself at once and rose respectfully. 
Hillary turned and recognised his uncle. 

“Well, Uncle Taverner!” he exclaimed, “ you have come on us 
suddenly. We were just talking about you.” 

“Ah!” answered Langford, leaning on his stick and lowering 
at him, “ leave me out of your talk and your calculations altogether. 
I dare say you have been reckoning on my shoes, and how well 
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they would fit your young feet. No,no! No feet of yours shall 
ever be thrust into them.” Then seeing that Hillary was dis- 
concerted, he laughed a harsh, bitter laugh. ‘ Your father and 
I have parted for ever. We have quarrelled ; I will not speak to 
him more. To you I speak now for the last time also, As 
Nanspian has split with Langford, Chimsworthy and Langford will 
not splice. Remember that. Go to work, young man, go to work, 
instead of standing idling here. Your father is in my debt, and 
you must help him to earn the money to pay me off.” Then he 
turned to Honor, and said, “ Why are you here, instead of watching 
your horse? Diamond is down in the gravel-pit, on his side, dead 
or dying.” 

Honor sprang up with a cry. 

“The white hare,” said Hillary, “has brought the ill-luck—to 
both of us at once.” 

Neither of the young people gave another thought to Taverner 
Langford. Honor was in distress about the horse, and Hillary 
was desirous of assisting her. He accompanied her to the spot, a 
hole dug in the surface of the moor for rubble wherewith to mend 
the road. Diamond had either made his way into it by the cart 
road, or had fallen over the edge. He lay on his side panting. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Hillary gravely, “Diamond is done for.” 

“ Oh, I ought not to have let him from my sight,” cried Honor, 
stung with self-reproach. 

“You could do nothing for him,” said the young man. “He is 
not dying from your neglect. Look here, Honor, do you see that 
hoof-print? He walked in, he did not fall over the edge. Every 
beast when it feels death approach tries to hide itself, as though it 
were ashamed—as though death were a crime. It is so, Honor.” 

“Oh, Larry! what can I do? What can I do for poor 
Diamond ?” 


“You can do nothing but pat him and let him go out of the 
world with a word of love.” 

“T will do that. Iwill indeed!” Then she caressed the old 
horse, and stroked its cheek and nose, and spoke to it tenderly. 
Diamond raised his head, snuffed, rubbed his head against his 
young mistress, then laid it down again on the stones and died. 

Honor’s tears flowed, but she was not one to make a demonstra- 
tion of distress. She said: “I must go home, Larry, and get 
supper ready for the children. I can do nothing here now.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” said Hillary, showing more emotion 
than she ; “IT amindeed, Honor. I knowwhat a terrible loss this will 
be to your father, and he is too proud a man to go round with a 
brief. Put your hand to mine, Honor; we shall always be good 
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friends, and I will do what I can for you; but it cannot be much 
now that Uncle Taverner is cross with us, and about to exact his 
money. I will tell you what. I will get my father to lend you 
our horse Derby for awhile, till we can scheme what is to be done. 
I wish I'd got a quarter of an acre of land of my own, and I 
would sell it and give you the money wherewith to buy another 
horse. I would, in truth and sincerity, Honor.” 

“T am sure of that,” answered the girl; “I know I can always 
trust to your goodwill and kind offices. Good-bye! I must 

a 

Then Hillary went slowly homewards. The sun had gone 
down in the west, and the sky was full of after glory. A few 
level bars, steps of vivid fire, were drawn against the sky, and 
there was, as it were, a pavement of sapphire strewn with the 
down from a flamingo. The Moor stood with every furze bush on 
its margin and two small cairns on the edge blotted black against 
the blaze. As Hillary descended from the Moor he got into the 
Chimsworthy Lane, shadowed by a plantation of Scottish pines 
his father had made twenty years ago, and which stood up high 
enough to intercept the light. 

“Poor Honor!” mused Hillary. ‘ Whatever will she and her 
father and all those little ’uns do without the horse? A carrier 
without a horse is a helpless animal. I don’t like to ask my 
father too much for the Luxmores, and seem hot about them, or 
he will be thinking I am in love with Honor, which I am not. 
Some chaps think a young fellow cannot speak to a girl, or even 
look at her, without being in love with her. I like Honor well 
enough, as a friend, but no more.” 

The road was very rough, he could not descend fast because of 
the loose stones. In rainy weather the way was a watercourse, 
and the water broke up the shale rock that formed the floor, and 
scattered it in angular fragments over the road. 

“What a ridiculous notion, that I should be in love with a 
carrier’s daughter! I, a Nanspian of Chimsworthy, and heir——” 
He stopped. ‘“No—that part is not to be; though how Uncle 
Taverner will do us out of Langford is more than I can imagine. 
That he should marry and have a family is clean too ridiculous! 
Confound that stone! It nigh turned and broke my ankle. If 
Honor’s father had Coombe Park, it would be another matter. 
Then, possibly, I might think of her in a different way: but—a 
cottage girl!—a carrier’s daughter. Luxmore is not a bad name. 
But then they have the name and nothing else. I'll cut myself a 
stick, or I shall be down on my nose. I should not care for 
Honor to see me to-morrow with a broken nose. These pines may 
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be a shelter, but they cast a very black shadow, and the rabbits 
breed in the plantation like midges in a duck-pond.” 

He cut himself a stick and went on: “If Honor were here, I 
should be forced to lend her a hand, and then if father or any one 
were to meet us, there’d be laughter and jokes. I’m mighty glad 
Honor is not here.” 

Presently he got beyond the pines. 

The hedges were high, the way still dark. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, “ the white hare again!” 

As he cried out, a white animal ran up the lane, passed him 
and disappeared. 

“Confound it!” said Hillary; “I wish I had not seen that. 
Why—what have we here?” 

He ran forward. In the lane, across it, where the stile to the 
Look-out Stone allowed a streak of western light to stream across 
the road, lay Hillary Nanspian senior, insensible, on his face, 
with the broken cider jug in his hand. 

“Father! what ails you? Speak!” cried Hillary junior. He 
tried to lift the old man; he could raise, but not carry him. 


The anger aroused by his contention with Langford had brought 
on a fit. 


Cuapter VY. 


‘“TIMEO DANAOS ET DONA FERENTES.” 


Honor Lvuxmore sat near the window, weaving a hamper out 
of willow twigs. Her sister Kate was similarly engaged. By 
the fire sat Oliver, smoking and watching the smouldering peat 
on the hearth. The sisters earned money by making baskets. 
Down in the bottoms, in the marshy land, grew willow bushes; 
and they were allowed by the farmers to cut as much as they 
needed free of charge. Towards Christmas, indeed from the lst 
of October, there was a demand for “ maunds,” in which to send 
away game as presents. Honor, Kate, and even some of the 
younger children could plait withies into hampers, which their 
father took into Launceston and Tavistock on market days and 
sold. Little figures make up long sums, and so the small 
proceeds of the basket-weaving formed no inconsiderable profit in 
the year, out of which Honor was able to clothe her sister Kate 
and one of the other children. 

Silence had lasted some time in the room; Oliver leaned for- 
ward with his elbows on his knees, dreamily watching the fire. 
At last he said, “‘ Whatever Iam to do for a horse I cannot tell. 
I’ve sold the carcase to Squire Impey to feed the hounds with for 
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a half-sovereign, and the skin for another ten shillings. That is 
all I got for Diamond. I suppose I shall have to give up carrying 
and go on the land. To think of that, I that should be in Coombe 
Park riding about in a gilded coach with four cream horses and 
long tails and a powdered coachman on the box—that I should 
become a day labourer for lack of a horse!” 

“Never mind about Coombe Park, father. It is of no use 
looking down a well for a lost shilling. Young Mr. Larry 
Nanspian will lend you a horse for a while.” 

“What will that avail?” asked Oliver disconsolately. “It is 
like sucking eggs when you’ve got the consumption. It puts off 
the dying a few days, but it don’t cure.” 

“The last horse was paid for. You are not in debt.” 

“Ah! but then I had not so many little ones growing up. I 
could be trusted to pay. But now they consume every penny I 
earn.” 

“ They cost more as they grow up, but they also earn something. 
I’ve a mind to do this, father. You know I’ve been asked by 
several gentlefolk to go to their houses and reseat their cane- 
bottomed chairs, but I’ve never liked to go because of the dis- 
tance, and because I wouldn’t leave the house and the children. 
But now Kate is old enough to take my place and do such little 
matters as are needed here during the day, I will go about and 
do the chairs.” 

Oliver Luxmore laughed. “You'll never buy a horse with 
cane bottoms. No, that won’t do. I'll give up carrying and go 
work on the roads. You don’t know what grand new macadamised 
roads are being laid out; they are carrying them round slopes, 
where before they went straight up. They are filling in bottoms, 
and slicing into hills. Thousands upon thousands of pounds are 
oa spent, and there are whole gangs of men engaged upon 
them.” 

“No, father, you are too old for that work. Besides, those 
who go to the road-making are the rough and riotous young 
fellows who want high wages, and who spend their money in 
drink. No, such society is not for you.” 

“T don’t see that,” said the father. “As you say, the wages 
are very high ; I am not so old that I cannot work.” 

“You are unaccustomed to the kind of work.” 

“T should get into the way of it, and I am no drunkard to 
waste my money.” 

“ But you are a Luxmore.” 

Oliver held up his head. That last was an unanswerable 
argument He considered for a while, and then he said: “I cannot 
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borrow the money of Mr. Nanspian; he is ill. Itis of course use- 
less my asking Mr. Langford; he is not a lending, but a taking man.” 

“If we worked out the first debt, we can work out the second,” 
said Honor. “I know that you can get nothing from Chims- 
worthy, and I do not suppose you can get anything from Lang- 
ford; nevertheless you might try. Mr. Langford knows you to 
be an industrious and a conscientious man. He has but to look 
in your face, father, to be sure that you would rather be cheated 
than cheat any one. Try Mr. Taverner Langford to-morrow.” 

“Tt is no good,” sighed Oliver. ‘Only wear out shoe leather 
for nothing. You go if you think anything of the chance. Folks 
say, walk with Hope, or you are walking backwards.” 

“ I—I go to Mr. Langford!” 

“No need for that, when I have come to you,” answered a 
voice at the open window. 

Honor started, looked up, and saw Taverner Langford there, 
looking at her, and then at Oliver. 

“Won't you step in and take a chair, sir?” asked Honor, rising 
and moving towards the door. 

“No, I am well where I am,’ 


? 


answered Taverner, leaning his 


elbows on the bottom of the window, and peering in. He wore a 
broad-brimmed hat, that shadowed the upper part of his face, but 


out of this shadow shone his eyes, with phosphoric light. 

“ Father!” exclaimed Honor, “here is Mr. Langford.” 

Oliver had risen and stood with his pipe in one hand leaning 
against one jamb of the chimney, looking wonderingly at the 
visitor. Langford had ascended the steps from the lane, and thus 
had appeared suddenly before the Luxmores. 

From the window no one that passed was visible unless he were 
seated on the top of a load of hay carted along the lane from the 
harvest-field. 

Oliver Luxmore went to the window, and like his daughter 
asked, “ Will you step inside, sir?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Langford, “I can talk very 
comfortably standing where I am. I know you to be a sensible 
man, Luxmore, and to have your eyes about you, and your ears 
open. There is no man goes about the country so much as you. 
They say that in a town the barber knows all the news, and in 
the country the carrier. Now I'll tell you what I want, 
Luxmore, and perhaps you'll do me the favour to help me to what 
I want. I’m short of hands, and I want a trusty fellow who can 
act as cattle-driver for me. I won’t have a boy. Boys overdrive 
and hurt the cattle. I must have a man. Do you know of one 
who will suit ?” 
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Oliver shook his head. “I don’t know that I do, and I don’t 
know that I don’t.” 

“You are talking riddles, Luxmore. What do you mean?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the carrier with a sigh, “my meaning is 
this. Poor Diamond is dead, and I am thinking of giving up the 
carrying trade.” 

“Giving up the ‘Vivid’! You are not in your senses, 
man.” 

“ Ah, sir, how am I to buy a new horse? The price is up and 
money is scarce—leastways with me. Horses ain’t to be bought 
on promises no more than they are to be reared on wind.” 

“Want a horse, do you? Of course the ‘ Vivid’ won’t go by 
herself except down hill, and that is what every one and every- 
thing can do unassisted. It is the getting up hill that costs a 
strain. Ah, Luxmore, I could show you two men, one going up 
and the other down, going down as fast as the laden van on 
Rexhill, without a horse to back against it. You’ve only to look 
to Chimsworthy to see that. I need not say in which direction to 
turn your eyes to see the contrary.” 

He pushed up his hat and looked at the carrier, then at Honor. 
He did not deign to cast a passing glance at Kate. 

“Then, sir,” said Oliver, “if the worst came to the worst—I 
mean, sir, begging your pardon, and no offence intended, if I 
could not get another horse, and where it is to come from the 
Lord Almighty only knows—I’d have to work for my living some 
other way, and I might be glad to take service with you. I was 
even thinking on going to the roads that be making, but Honor 
won't hear of that, so I reckon it can’t be.” 

“No,” answered Taverner, with his eyes resting on Honor, 
“no, she is right. Your proper place is at home with the family. 
The men on the roads are a wild lot.” 

“So she said,” the carrier put in humbly, “and of course 
Honor knows.” 

“Now look you here, Luxmore,” said Taverner, “I’m not a 
man to squander and give away, as every one in Bratton knows ; 
but I’m not as hard as they are pleased to say, and where a 
worthy man is in need, and no great risk is seen by myself, and 
I'm not out of pocket, I don’t mind helping him. I do not say but 
what I'll let you have my grey for keep. She’s not an infant. 
There’s not much gambol about her, but there is a deal of work. 
You shall have her for awhile; and pay me ten shillings a week, 
as hire. That is a favourable offer, is it not?” 

The carrier stood silent with astonishment. Honor’s cheeks 
flushed with pleasure and surprise, so did those of Kate. 
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“Your grey!” exclaimed Luxmore. “I know her well. She’s 
worth five-and-twenty pounds.” 

“She may be. Ido not know. I will not consider that. I do 
not want her just now, and shall be glad to lend her for her keep 
and a trifle. You are an honestman. Your family is like mine— 
come down in the world.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the carrier, raising his head proudly, “I 
reckon Coombe Park is where I should be, and all I want where- 
with to get it is a hundred pounds and a register.” 

“That may be,” said Taverner; “there were Luxmores in 
Bratton as long as there have been Langfords, and that goes back 
hundreds of years. I do not want to see you fall to the ground. 
I am ready to lend you a helping hand. You may fetch away the 
grey when you like. You will have to sign an acknowledgment, 
and promise to return her in good and sound condition. Always 
safest to have a contract properly executed and signed, then there 
can be no starting up of a misunderstanding afterwards.” 

“Tam to have your grey!” Olive Luxmore could not believe 
in his good fortune, and this good fortune coming to him from 
such an unexpected quarter. “There now! Honor said I was to 
go up to Langford and see you. She thought you might help, 
and ’twas no use in the world asking at Chimsworthy.” 

“ Honor said that!” exclaimed Taverner, and he looked at the 
girl and nodded approvingly. 

Then Luxmore, who had been sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
took his coat and put it on, went to the nail, and unhooked his 
hat. 

“T don’t mind if I go and look at the grey,” he said. He had 
sufficient prudence not to accept till he had seen. 

Whilst Oliver Luxmore was assuming his coat, Langford, 
leaning on his arms in the window, watched the active fingers of 
Honor, engaged in weaving a basket. Her feet were thrust 
forward, with the red stockings encasing them. 

“Ah!” said Taverner, half aloud, half to himself; “I know 
a red spider that brings luck. Well for him who secures 
her.” 

Just then voices were audible, bright and clear, coming from 
the lane; and in a few minutes up the steps trooped the younger 
children of the carrier, returning from school. Each, even the 
boy of thirteen, went at once to Honor, stood before her, and 
showed face and hands and clothes. 

“Please, Honor,” said one little girl, “I've got a tear in my 
inafore. I couldn’t help it. There was a nail in the desk.” 
“Well, Pattie, bring me my workbox.” 
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How clean, orderly, happy the children were! Each before 
going to school was examined to insure that it was scrupulously 
neat; and each on returning was submitted to examination again, 
to show that it had kept its clothes tidy whilst at school, and its 
face and hands clean. 

Regardless of the presence and observations of Langford, Honor 
mended Pattie’s pinafore. She was accustomed to do at once 
what she observed must be done. She never put off what had to 
be done to a future time. Perhaps this was one of the secrets of 
her getting through so much work. 

When each child had thus reported itself to Honor, she dismissed 
it with a kiss, and sent it to salute the father. 

“You will find, each of you, a piece of bread-and-butter and a 
mug of milk in the back kitchen,” she said. Then the children 
filed out of the room to where their simple meal was laid out for 
them. 

“Busy, systematic, thrifty,” said Taverner Langford, looking 
approvingly at Honor. “The three feet that stay Honour.” 
Whether he made this remark in reference to her name the girl 
could not make out; she looked up suddenly at him, but his face 
was inscrutable, as he stood with his back to the light in the 
window, with his broad-brimmed hat drawn over his eyes. 

Her father was ready to depart with Langford. As the latter 
turned to go, he nodded to the girl in an approving and friendly 
way, and then turning to her father, as he prepared to descend 
the steps, said: “ What a maid that eldest daughter of yours is! 
Everything in your house is clean, everything in place, even the 
children. The sphere is not big enough for her, she has talents 
for managing a farm.” 

“Ah!” groaned Luxmore, “if we had our rights, and Coombe 
Park came to us x 

The sisters heard no more. Their father had reached the foot 
of the steps. 

When both he and Langford had disappeared, Kate burst out 
laughing. 

“Oh, Honor!” she said, “that screw, Mr. Langford! How his 
voice creaked. I thought all the time he was speaking of a screw 
driven into father—creak, creak, creak ! ” 

“For shame, Kate. Mr. Taverner Langford has done us a 
great kindness. He must not be ridiculed.” 

“T do not believe in his kindness,” answered the lively Kate. 
“The grey has got the glanders, or is spavined; that is why he 
wants to lend her. Unless father is very keen, Mr. Langford will 
overreach him.” Then she threw aside the basket she had been 
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weaving. “There, Honor, that is done, and my fingers are sore, 
I will do no more. No—not even to buy the grey with my 
earnings. I am sure that grey is coming to bring us ill-luck. I 
turned my thumb in all the time that Mr. Langford was here. I 
thought he had the evil eye, and—Honor—his wicked eye was on 
you.” 

















THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident 
Institution 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Tuis SOCIETY combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance 
of £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which would elsewhere 
assure (with profits) £1000 only—being equivalent to 
an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


A person of 30 may secure at once a provision of £5000 for his family, in case of his 
death, by a payment of little more than £100 a year. 


The Whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on 
a system at once safe and equitable,—no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a oss. 


The effect of veserving the surplus for the survivors 
(who will comprise more than half the members) has 
been that—zz addition to the immediate advantage— 
the older Policies have already been increased by re- 
versionary Bonuses of 40 to 70 per cent and upwards. 

The next Investigation takes place in 1887. 
The NEW BUSINESS (entirely home) has for many years exceeded A MILLION. 


The EXPENSES are much under any Office doing so large a New Business. 


The FUNDS (increased in year by £323,000) exceed £5,500,000. 
Only Two Offices in the Kingdom, both older, have as large a Fund. 

POLICIES are generally free from restriction on residence after five years, and unchallenge- 
able on any ground but fraud. They may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of 
premium within a year without proof of health. In the case of death intervening, when 
the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum is payable, under deduction of arrears, 


CLAIMS PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF, 
Full Copies of the REPORT, with TABLES of RATES, may be had on application. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
October 1886. 





LONDON, 17 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.—J. MUIR LEITCH, Secretary, 














Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Age Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 

next Premium pay- - Single 

Birth- || able during | Twenty-one | @ Fourteen Seven Payment. 
Life. Payments, Payments. Payments. 


£2 10 £3 411 £5 10 
11 5 9 11 
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* Examp.e.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
[The usual non-participating Rates differ very little from these Premiums—the assurers thus 
virtually throwing away the prospect of additions without any compensating advantage. } 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33:14:2,—being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased the Policy will 
have participated in at least one Division of Profits. 
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REET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 











ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. C. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Faq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEORGE K. RICKARDS, K.C.b. 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 

EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. Sir AUGUSTUS K. STEPHENSON, E.C.B, 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY, 
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++ Affords Mutual Assurance with 
Perfect Security without Individual Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 


Cbairman.—HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
Deputy=Chairman.—The Right Hon. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 


Secretary._JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
Actuary.—RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. : 
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HE Directors having carefully revised their rates for 
Non-Participating Assurances, Policus may now be effected 
at proportionately low rates of Premium, Without Profits. 

The attention of those who desire to effect Policies at the LOWEST 
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PRESENT COST, zs invited to the Soctety’s new Prospectus. 


From 9 to 26 per cent. less than those charged by other Life Offices 


LARGE BONUSES HAVE BEEN 


Instances are on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses, 


et ae 


BONUS POLICIES. 


RATES OF PREMIUM 


RESULTS OF ECONOMICAL 


MANAGEMENT. 


DECLARED. 


SPECIMENS OF POLICIES IN FORCE AT VALUATION, 1883. 





Policy 


in the 
Year. | 


effected’ Age at 
Entry. 


Sum 
originally 
Assured. 


| Bonus to 
1883 
inclusive. 


Total 
| , Sum | 
Assured. paid. 


| Percentage 
| of Bonus on 
Premiums 


of Policy and 
Bonus. 


Surrender Value| 


Equivalent Free 
Policy, including 
Bonus to 
31st Dec., 1883. 
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The Conditions will be found most 


SURRENDER VALUES, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, 


liberal as regaras— 


REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 


—> =<. ———_——_ 


PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LOANS ON THE SOCIETY'S POLICIES, 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION of the COMPANY 


ON THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1885. 


—0 7 0 — 


Sums Assured and Bonus + wee wee 7,476,988 
Total Funds (including paid-up Capital of £167,867) £2,930,098 


Being just 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 


Subscribed Capital rs ee nee wee 1,600,000 
Annual Income. ..... oes “oe she se £339,265 
Net New Premiums in 1885 .. «=. ... £10,752 





Favourable Rates for Endowment Assurances. 


INTERIM BONUSES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GIVEN. 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company. 
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HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from its 
judicious management in the past, and from the ample reserves 
that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able to anti- 

cipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent augmentation 
of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 

The following figures show the progress of the Company :— 


In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, was 
equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 

In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 

In 1885 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . . . . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 __,, * b . . « £218,182 
Of these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 
1877... From 12 to 22°/, 
1882... = 13 » 23» 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. 

In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 
Bonus. 

During the past thirty-eight years the 

Company has paid in Claims . . . £8,141,532 
And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured 

(exclusive of those taken in reduction 


of premium) amounting to . . . . £1,077,794 


Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 
the meantime. 


The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company. 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—INVESTMENT AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 


Special attention is called to the very favourable rates of 
Premium charged by this Company for ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, under which Class, the sum assured is 
payable on attaining a certain age, or at the previous death 
of the Assured, whichever event may happen first. It will 
be seen that this class of assurance combines the principle 
of Investment with that of Life Assurance, and thereby 
meets a need which is often felt by Insurers. These Policies 
may be taken out With or Without Profits. Specimens of 
the Profit Rates are given below. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 





pom To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of | ade To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company’s Prospectus. 
































Eagle Jnsurance Company. 





Directors. 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., CHAIRMAN, 
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HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
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REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Yeas. 
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Remainder 1st 5 years. Remair der 
of Life. } cio? of Life. 


WITHOUT 
WITH PROFITS. PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 
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Rates of Premium for other Ages will be found in the 
Company’s Prospectus. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
FOR SAVINGS . 






































RoYAL INSURANCE CoMPANY 


e * LIFE. _ 


WHOLE OF LIFE POLICIES. 
Annual and Half-yearly PREMIUMS for an ASSURANCE of £100. 


WitTHouT Witu WitHovut WITH 
PARTICIPATION. PARTICIPATION. PARTICIPATION. PARTICIPATION, 

















Age. 


Half-yearly) Yearly | Half-yearly| + Yearly Half-yearly| Yearly Half-yearly| _ Yearly 
Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. remium. 
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EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 30 next birthday may, by the Yearly Payment of. £2: 4 :.10, secure St00 to his 
Executors, Administrators, or Assigns, at his Death, whenever such Death shall happen. | 


BONUS 
For the Quinquennium ending 3lst December, 1884, £1 10s. per | 
cent. per annum on Sum Assured upon all Policies entitled to 
participate. 
Examples of BONUS ADDITIONS to LIFE POLICIES since the 
Establishment of the Company. 

















Amount | sol Amount 
Amount -now Assured, | Pp | > Amount now Assured, 
originally including | : originally including 
Assured, Protits to 31st 4 Assured. Profits to 31st 
Dec., 1884. | Dec., 1884. 
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10591 5 | 1000 

15216 | 1865 | 34 | 1500 
19300 | 1867 | 35 | 1000 
| 22381 | 1869 | 29 | 1000 
24014 | 1871 | 43 | 1000 
26931 | 1873 | 26 | 500 
28856 | 1875 | 41 | 5000 
31393 |1877| 17 | 300 
32916 | 1879 | 82 | 250 


| 2000 
2000 
2000 

200 

1587 | 185 1000 

2432 | 1855 | 34 | 1000 

4008 4 | 200 

5477 | 1859 | 39 | 300 

7954 | 1861 | 24 | 800 


| 3360 
3280 
3200 
312 
| 1520 
| 1480 
288 
,420 
1088 
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56798 
331 
| 268 
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Extracts from the Valuation Report, 1885, of Mr. JAMES MEIKLE, F.F.A., F.LA., 
President of the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh, the Consulting Actuary :— 
“The calculations have been performed, not only with great care in regard to their 
arithmetical accuracy, but more especially in regard to their actuarial accuracy, so that, on 
the one hand, there may be an adequate reserve for the liability, and on the other, that 


Policyholders and Shareholders may receive the benefits to be derived from an ably and 
successfully managed business,” 


“ Every effort has been made to secure that all the margins have been left perfectly free 
to meet the objects for which they were originally designed—no portion of any one of them 
has on the slightest pretext been appropriated and brought into present value.” 
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| BRANCH OFFICES. 

| MANCHESTER, 69 King Street. | LEEDS . . . . Park Row. 
BIRMINGHAM . 984 Bennett’s Hill.| BRISTOL . . . 28 Corn Street. 

| LONDON (Law Courts Branch), 38, Chancery Lane, W.C. 




















ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 


| Ping. * LUPE. 








~ COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of Payments, to assure 
£100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


10 15 20 
Annual Annual Annual Annual 








10 15 
Annual Annual Annual Annual 


_ | Payments. | Payments.| Payments. | Payments. a Payments. | Payments. | Payments. | Payments 
| 








. . . . . | . . ” . 
Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
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211 45 | 
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3 3 55 

|i} 60 
EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of 44:12: 3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his ers po, Pg decease. . 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of Premiums before the stipulated number has been 
discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The amount 
to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been the sum 
originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then a “ Paid-up 
Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted ; or, assuming that eight Premiums have been 
paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed would assure at death £40, or 
eight-twentieths of £100. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN “THE ROYAL” solves the difficulty of in- 
vesting small sums, and affords the additional advantage that, in 
case of death, the Sum Assured is available at once as a Provision. 
for Family or otherwise, even if only one payment of Premium 
has been made. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 

PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY.—“ This year the Society has completed its 
fortieth anniversary, and all who are interested in the Society, may look back with some 
degree of satisfaction over its history, which is one of undeviating energy and consequent 
success. The ROYAL, it is well known, has never amalgamated with any other Company. 
Therefore its successes are its own, and these can be better shown by taking its income and 
funds in every decennial period. In 1854 the Fire Income was £128,459; 1864, £406,403; 
1874, £774,631 ; 1884, £988,155. Its accumulated Fire Funds in the same decennial 
periods were £67,100, £203,274, £813,741 and £2,000,095.”—Zxtract from the Speech 
of the Chairman at the Annual Meeting, held 7th Axgust, 1885. 


THE TOTAL ANNUAL CHARGE FOR INSURING the Buildings of 
Ordinary Dwelling Houses, and Furniture generally, including China, Glass, Pottery, 
Pictures, Jewellery, Books, Linen, Clothing, &c., &c., therein, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. On Houses. On Furniture. Sum Assured. On Houses. On Furniture. 
£100 .. 2s.0p. -. 2s. 6p. PER Annum. | £400 -. 6s. Op. -- 8s. Op. PER ANNUM. 
150 .. 2s. 3p. .. 8s. Op. . 500 .. 7s. 6p. -- 10s. Op. ” 
200 .. 8s.0Os. -- 45s. Op. 700 .. 10s. 6p. -- 14s. Op. ” 
800 .. 4s. 6p. .. 6s. Op. 1,000 ..15s. Op. .. 20s. Op. " 
. &c., & 
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Cc. 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Afanager. 
J. H. CROFT, Secretary in London. DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 





BRANCH OFFICES. 
DUBLIN . . . 45 Dame Street. | EDINBURGH, 13 George Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Queen St. | GLASGOW . 40 Royal Exchange Sq. 
LONDON (West End Branch), 35, St. James’s Street, S.W. 





















































FUNDS iw HAND 


NEARLY 


76,000,000. 


JIVERPOOL «: [ONDON = 


NORTH JOHN S*, & DALE ST. LOMBARD | SEC. 


"UNQUESTIONABLE SECURITY 
—— WITH —-— 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 


























FAIRY LAMPS. 


For Table Decorations, from 2s. to 30s. each, 
For lighting Conservatories, from 2s, 6d, each: 
For Garpen IntcmrNarrons. 25, 6d. each. 
For lighting Bart Rooms. . No grease, flickering, smell, or danger. 
For lighting Drawnve Rooms, in richly cut;Chandeliers, Brackets, and Candelabras, 
See that thé naine Clarke's Patent, and Trade Mark “ Fairy,” is on the lamp. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


FAIRY LIGHTS for burning in the Fairy Lamps, burn 1¢ hours each. Boxes con- 
taiuing six lights each 1s, ‘ae Box. These lights having doubie wicks are the best for burni 
in the Farny Lamps, but if a more subdued ligtt will suffice, PYRAMID GHT 
are the best substitute; at half the cost. il ur common night lights snould never be used. 


FAIRY LAMPS AND FAIRY LIGHTS ARE SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of SAMUEL CLARKE, Patentee, Pyramid and Fairy 
Lamp and Light Works, Child’s Hill, London, N.W. 
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|| FAIRY LAMPS 


























@OLD MEDAL Zi tC: PARIS, ove. 
JOSEPH: GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 




















DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
“extraction” of every particle of ment from meat of all 1% 
kinds,.and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, *] 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. ; 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 

Re eee ees ee ae Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., and.6s, Sor the first Three Sizes, from 


the W 8: Aounts : 
SSPUTHALL BROS: & BANGLA, SS 





Are warranted not=to contain a single 

article of MERCURY or any other 

SUBSTANCE, but 

to consist, entirely of Medicinal Matters 
PURELY GETABLE. 

For nearly forty years they have proved 
their value-in thousands of instances in 
diseases of the Head, Chest, Boweis, Liver, 
and in-all Skin Complaints are one of the 

BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 

Sold in Boxes, price 744., 1s. 1$d, and 
2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELPTON & SON, 
‘ . 3, CRANE CourRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; 
Ma by al] Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Sent free on receipt of 14 or 33 Stamps. And can be 
bitained of all Wholesale Houses in London, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, &c., &c, 























<== TRACT 
= | Wels Vi--we 


The finest Meat-flavouring Stock. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Efficient Tonic. The best of Night Caps. 
*,.” Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that it bears Baron Liebig’s signature in blue 


ink across the label. 
Extracts Sold as BARON LIEBIG’S or Liebig’s have no connection with the Baron. 








FIRST PSTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE S FOOD. 
INFANTS, THE AGED &INVALIDS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARINACEOUS FOOD. 


Laxcet.—* Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” 
Britisnh Mepican Jovrnat.—“ Well adapted for Children, Aged People, and Invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND CANISTERS, ONE SHILLING EACH. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


; R. NEAVE. & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


THE 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


The strictest examiner ey try every test of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the Geoen ¥ felvets they so closely resemble; while the peculiar arrange 
ments resulting in the Fast Woven Pile enable them to stand interminable wear that would 
ruin real velvets at four times the price. Special attention is drawn to the colours, which for 
brillianey, depth of tone, and magnificent appearance are quite “ perfection.” Every yard of the 
genuine bears the name “ LO I8,” and the wear ot every yard from the cheapest quality to 
the best guaranteed. 

Nore We.u.—The word “LOUIS” in cornection with this Velveteen is spelled 
**L-O-U-I-8 ” and in no other way. 


THOMAS WALLIS & Co., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 











LONDUN : PRINTED LY W, CLUWEKS AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFURD STRKET AND CHARING CRUSB. 








